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INTRODUCTION 


There is probably no position in the modern high 
school or college more important or more misunder- 
stood than that of dean of girls or dean of women. No 
other official bears quite such intimate relations to the 
entire life of the women students or has the same 
opportunity to influence them. It is to the dean of 
women that the girls should naturally go for advice in 
all their work. She should help them in selecting their 
courses and her aid should be sought when they have 
difficulties with their studies. She should know how to 
sympathize in times of sickness or trouble: To her the 
young women should feel impelled to pour out their 
joys and sorrows, their perplexities, hopes, and 
aspirations. 

But while her office calls upon her to act as philoso- 
pher, guide, and friend, these relationships should be 
official without being officious. She must be wise and 
strict, but at the same time sympathetic and tactful. 
Once she loses the confidence of the students, her use- 
fulness is very largely over. On the other hand, though 
she must be ever youthful and able to appreciate the 
student point of view, she should never appear undig- 
nified or gay. In spirit she is expected to be as bright 
and buoyant as the sunshine, but in substance as old 
and stable as the hills. Successful deans of women are 
those who have learned to be “all things to all men” 
and “as wise as serpents and harmless as doves” but 
have yet remained direct, sincere, and characterful. 
They are anomalies in the academic world. They 
should have the greatest possible control over the 
women students; but they are likewise obliged to 
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secure their results with little or no specific legislation 
or delegation of power and largely through the good 
will of their charges. 

For this reason probably no other post—not even 
the presidency—is more difficult to fill. The deanship 
of women seems at times to require almost a super- 
human combination of qualities. Owing, however, to 
the comparative newness of the office, especially in the 
East, and the consequent ignorance of its require- 
ments, boards and presidents have frequently made a 
selection with far less consideration than they would 
give to the choice of an instructor. Such a policy has 
often played havoc with the institution. Women have 
sometimes been chosen for the position who were 
human icebergs or less interested in girls than they 
were in Sanskrit on the one hand or bridge on the 
other. Occasionally others have been selected without 
qualifications save a fancied influence with people in 
high society. Worst of all, some women well past 
middle life have been elected to this office when they 
had practically never had any experience with ad- 
ministration, and their acquaintance with the life and 
interests of the modern student was but slight. They 
belonged to another world and to a different gener- 
ation. Probably in no other field have so many ghastly 
errors been made or so much of the scholastic wayside 
strewn with wreckage. The college or high school is 
to be congratulated that has been able to secure and 
to hold a satisfactory incumbent in this place. 

Is it not high time, then, that a careful job analysis 
and a broad and detailed discussion of the many sides 
to this important and vexing problem should be made? 
Surely we can no longer afford to leap in the dark. Such 
a book as Dean Pierce has produced should go far in 
working out our academic salvation. She has analyzed 
and tabulated the abilities, qualifications, activities, 
and responsibilities that pertain to the office of dean of 
women both in high schools and in colleges. She has 
carefully discriminated between the duties in large 
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schools and colleges and those in small, and shown 
what modifications will be necessary for an institution 
located in a small community as compared with that in 
a great city. The book also affords similar analyses 
and tabulations for every subdivision of a dean’s work 
and for those of all her chief associates and assistants. 
It describes the history and the present status of the 
housing and all the interests, recreations, and needs of 
the women student. 

Undoubtedly the data and requirements of the dean- 
ship of women will be constantly changing as educa- 
tional administration is gradually modified and be- 
comes more and more of a science, but the scholastic 
world will always be indebted to this book for breaking 
the first path. Miss Pierce has modestly termed her 
work a “study” but as marking our first efforts in this 
direction it will ever be considered a classic. 


FRANK PIERREPONT GRAVES 


University of the State of New York 
Albany, New York 
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PREFACE 


This book has been written with the sincere desire 
to formulate certain ideas and principles in such a 
way that eventually there may grow out of this effort 
a body of accepted essential standards governing 
the selection and employment of women to the posi- 
tions of deans or advisers of ‘women or of girls in edu- 
cation, in industry, or elsewhere, and that the duties 
and responsibilities of her position may be better, 
more clezrly defined than they now are. 

The practice of advising girls is not new. Proba- 
bly from the time of the first girl there has been some- 
one, her mother, or some other well-meaning person, 
trying to guide her into the accepted social and ethical 
forms of living. 

Neither is the position of dean new. For many 
years in educational circles there have been women 
specially responsible for the guidance of young 
women, but within recent years their number has 
rapidly increased, so that few higher educational in- 
stitutions fail to employ a dean and in secondary 
schools the position is rapidly becoming recognized 
and appointments made to it. 

The same is true of the welfare work in large mer- 
cantile and industrial concerns. The owners are find- 
ing it adds to the value of their girl employees to pro- 
vide an adviser who gives them instruction in health 
upkeep, in personal and business ethics, in dress and 
manners, in recreational possibilities and other forms 
of self-improvement, and in the enhancement or en- 
richment of personality. 

The astonishing thing about this rapidly expanding 
calling is the scarcity of literature pertaining to it. 
A one-foot shelf would very nearly hold all the books 
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devoted exclusively to the subject, and among these 
there appears to be not one book of principles or meth- 
ods. No author seems so far to have undertaken to 
assemble into one volume the essential material for 
the everyday use of deans. 

During the preparation of her “Catalog of Litera- 
ture for Deans and Advisers of Women and Girls” 
three years ago, the author discovered this lack and 
presented the facts to the various national and local 
organizations of deans in the hope that some qualified 
writer, seeing the need, would prepare such a volume 
or set of volumes. As yet no one has prepared such a 
book. The material of this book has been assembled 
more for study purposes than as a final statement of 
principles or methods. It is hoped, however, that out 
of this beginning will gradually develop a book or 
books of fundamentals such as a calling of this sort 
deserves. 

With the ultimate purpose in view of rendering sub- 
stantial assistance to deans and advisers in their work 
of developing a finer, stronger womanhood and 
motherhocd, the book covers generally the salient 
features of “deaning” treats at some length the 
methods of affording to students a higher, richer, 
cleaner type of social life; the means by which the 
students may be given a larger place in school govern- 
ment; a basis for putting into full operation the 
modern theory of health maintenance or promotion 
in contradistinction to the former one of curing dis- 
ease already entrenched. To this latter end, therefore, 
special emphasis is given to athletics for girls and 
young women and to a broad range of outdoor and, 
indoor recreational activities. Measurements and 
tests are offered as a means of determining student 
capacity in order to avoid underloading or overloading 
and its consequent demoralization. 

Since many secondary schools and nearly all higher 
educational institutions have nonresident students, 
consideration of the problem of student housing is 
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essential. It is hardly possible for too much emphasis 
to be given to the importance of having modern-type 
residence halls and equipment with superior personnel 
for carrying on the best form of service for these 
students. The necessarily limited treatment of this 
subject is not at all commensurate with its importance. 
in Appendix I will be found some details concerning 
the hall referred to in the body of the book. 

A standardization of the activities of the dean and 
of her chief assistants—the social director, physical 
director, director of student-housing, mistresses-of- 
the-halls, matrons, school or house physicians, nurses, 
vocational counselors, etc. and the qualifications, in 
detail, which they should possess in order to fulfill the 
duties of their various offices are also included. 

A suggestion is likewise made, in outlining a sys- 
tem of vocational guidance, which, it is hoped, will do 
away with the misfits among women in active occu- 
pations and make more certain the selection by them 
of a life work for which they have special aptitude 
and preparation. 

A bibliography arranged under the chapter head- 
ings completes the volume and makes available much 
collateral material which could not be included in the 
compass of this volume. In this book, for conveni- 
ence, both deans and advisers of every sort and how- 
ever related to the work will be referred to generally 
as deans, deans of girls, or deans of women, as the 
case may be. 

In accord with the eet aim of the book, the 
appendices have been included for study purposes. In 
addition, they make immediately available to the user 
of the book a large amount of valuable and_ useful 
material that would require more extended research to 
assemble than most deans have the time for. 

A standardized system of abbreviations and symbols 
has been devised and used throughout the handbook 
to facilitate the tabulation of data relating to the 
activities of the deans and of their chief assistants, so 
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that those interested in any particular type of school 
may, at a glance, ascertain what are the essential or 
minimum activities for that type of school and what 
othere activities are in some cases undertaken. The 
author is convinced that these tabulations are not com- 
plete and the classifications not always correct, but she 
hopes that, through the kindly help of her fellow deans, 
they may be made more nearly so in a subsequent edi- 
tion. 


EXPLANATIONS OF ABREVIATIONS AND SYMBOLS 


S Secondary schools 

H._ Institutions of higher education 
= Small schools or buildings 

O Large schools or buildings 

o Small communities 

O Large communities 

M Minimum or essential activities 


All items not marked M are activities engaged in 
under certain conditions but not generally essential. 
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DEANS AND ADVISERS OF WOMEN 
AND GIRLS 


PARTS! 


FIELDS OF WORK FOR THE DEAN AND ADVISER 


The real objective of the efforts of all deans on be- 
half of the girls of our schools and colleges is to de- 
velop the womanly woman, possessing all the strength, 
physical, mental, social, and moral implied in that 
term, and determined to perpetuate and exalt the home 
as the center and safeguard of society. While we 
want to preserve all the grace and beauty of the femi- 
nine type of woman we no longer desire to cultivate the 
sentimental, dependent type. The present purpose of 
thoughtful educators is to develop women possessing 
the virtues of strength, of courage, of initiative, of 
ability to fend for themselves, of honestly facing the 
problems of living and of assuming full responsibility 
for doing their share in the world’s work, but not for 
one instant tolerating the idea that the vices and bad 
habits of smoking and drinking, of using coarse and 
common language, of indifference to the niceties of liv- 
ing, shall constitute any part of our womanly woman’s 
training and development. 

To carry on more effectively the work of developing 
in the girls strength, courage, initiative, and the ability 
to take care of themselves when necessary, as well as 
developing the womanly virtues and graces, which, 
afier all, are their greatest strength under present- 
day circumstances, deans must generally take the 
initiative in, and in some cases almost carry through 
by their own personal efforts, certain projects. Some 
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of these projects require properties and equipment 
which must be financed and a personnel, paid or volun- 
teer, which must be carefully selected, all being as 
dependent for their success upon the adoption of meth- 
ods of procedure which are as carefully thought out 
and as efficiently executed as those of any business 
executive. 

Among these projects are student-housing of a 
newer and better sort, especially designed and man- 
azed to develop physical, mental, and moral strength; 
an effective system of undergraduate government; a 
comprehensive program of health maintenance, of 
athletics, of outdoor and indoor recreation, of a satis- 
fying, upbuilding type of social activities with proper 
chaperonage; measures for interesting the students 
in acquiring the best attitudes and habits with refer- 
ence to dress, manners, and conduct; capable voca- 
tional guidance based upon scientific measurements 
and tests and other reliable determinations in order 
to assure as far as possible entrance upon a lifework 
for which the student is specially fitted by heritage 
and training; and the development of a sincere religi- 
ous spirit among the students. 

These are by no means all of the fields of work in 
which a dean has to engage, but these deserve rather 
extended treatment. 


CHAPTER I 
SOCIAL ACTIVITIES 


DEAN’S SHARE IN DETERMINING SOCIAL ACTIVITIES 


Hand in hand with the program of studies should 
go the social program. As much care should be exer- 
cised in the making of one as in the making of the 
other. The aim of the program of intellectual work 
is to give the students the broadest acquaintance 
possible with learning, to cultivate enjoyment in its 
pursuit and discrimination in the choice of interests 
and activities in this field. Likewise the aim of the 
social program should be to give the broadest acquaint- 
ance possible with social activities, to cultivate ability 
to enjoy the widest possible variety of relaxations, and 
to learn discrimination in the choice of pleasures. If 
we assume the importance of making the extracurri- 
cular program serve the student in an educational way 
equally with the curriculum, then we shall assume the 
need of faculty responsibility for its organization and 
administration, the same as we do for the program 
of studies. As careful effort will be made to discover 
what social activities are suited to all, good for all, 
and therefore required by all; what ones are needed 
by certain individuals to round out their personalities ; 
and to make it possible for each student to find these 
needed extracurricular activities by any and all means 
at the disposal of those charged with the guidance of 
students. The acquisition of social training, poise, 
and knowledge should be a part of the education pro- 
yided for the students of any educational institution, 
be it high school, college, or university. Our social 
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program is often a matter of accident or impulse or 
expediency. It should be a matter of farsighted plan- 
ning and organization. We must realize that, in work- 
ing out the social program, more than in any other 
department of the college or school influence, character 
is formed and personality developed and given a 
chance for expression. The emphases of the social 
program tend to fix attitudes toward the various forms 
of social intercourse, to enrich or impoverish the scope 
of the individual’s enjoyment in this field. There should 
be such varied forms of activity that no one form 
dominates. 

Our schools of secondary and higher education quite 
generally have enough social activities. The trouble 
is that these activities are too largely determined upon 
and planned by persons of small experience and 
immature judgment. Consequently, it too often hap- 
pens that affairs, which if well planned and carried 
out would have been delightful and satisfying, are not 
so. It also too often happens that students who are 
already too much engrossed in social life take the 
major part in these activities and those less forward 
students who need it most have little or no part in 
them. 

Most deans are so busy that they are giving only’ 
limited attention to planning the general program of 
social events. With a large student group it is essen- 
tial that the dean should have sufficient help so that 
practically the entire social program of the school 
ean be carefully thought out and prearranged by the 
dean and the social director, where the school employs 
one. Thus only can proper weight be given to the 
several desirable forms of social activities which 
should be substituted for those partly or wholly un- 
desirable. 

It is disastrous for the dean to wait until the stu- 
dents have planned their own social affairs and then 
refuse to allow them to carry out their plans. Any 
dean who finds that her supervision of social affairs 
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has largely degenerated into a censorship of proposed 
activities may be sure that she is not measuring up to 
the social requirements of her office. She may have 
arrived at her present attitude in an attempt to avoid 
too much paternalism in this work. Some authors in 
discussing this field have given a good deal of bad 
advice upon this point. Their attitude has been, in 
substance, that the proper course for deans is to let 
the students plan their own social affairs with little 
or no dictation. The thought back of this policy is all 
right. Students should feel that they are given ample 
opportunity to exercise their own powers of origi- 
nality, organization, and management in all extra- 
curricular activities, in social matters as well as in 
athletics and student organizations. But there is a way 
of bringing this about without having the situation 
get out of hand to the extent that unprofitable and 
injurious forms of social life may come to supersede 
practically all others and without having certain stu- 
dents too much and others too little engaged in the 
social activities. The dean or social director by having 
the program of social events and the affairs carefully 
mapped out by themselves beforehand can, then, by 
tactful methods, by interviews with the proper stu- 
dents, persuade them to do their originating, organiz- 
ing, and managing in line with such mature judgment. 

It is just at this point that deans have generally made 
their mistake. They have thought that by thus sug- 
gesting the course of social affairs they will take from 
the students the opportunity to exercise their powers 
of originating; but a moment’s thought will prove this 
is not so. If student thought is not directed by the 
dean or social director it will be directed by someone 
else. This is a psychological matter. We may think 
constructively, deep and far, but the direction of our 
thinking is determined by some superinducing cause. 
If, therefore, the minds of the student leaders in 
social affairs are not directed by the dean or social 
director or other adult specially qualified, the affairs 
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will generally be directed by student leaders or by their 
immature associates in contact with the leaders. In 
other words, the direction of social affairs contem- 
plated here in no wise interferes with or lessens the 
opportunities of students for originating, organizing, 
and managing social affairs. 


STUDENT ACTIVITIES COMMITTEE 


In order to have a well-balanced program of student 
activities and at the same time give the students a 
share in the responsibility and a chance to develop! 
initiative in planning and mpnaging social affairs, 
there should be a committee on student activities com- 
posed of faculty and students. If there is an under- 
graduate government association, that organization 
might be authorized to select the student members of 
the committee, or, if there is no such organization, the 
upper classes might each have representation in it, 
the members being selected by the classes themselves 
or appointed by the faculty members of the committee 
or by the principal of the school, making sure that they 
are selected for their ability to serve acceptably. This 
committee would exercise a general supervision over 
the extracurricular activities, including the social 
activities, and serve as a medium of informal confer- 
ences between the faculty and the students and be- 
tween groups of students, thus prevent overlapping 
and interferences in dates, meeting places, and other 
factors in the arrangement of the various social events. 
This committee would have the responsibility of deter- 
mining the number and kind of social events for the 
year and would help select the student leaders for 
each. Applications might be made to this committee 
by the different student organizations or groups for 
the privilege of having certain social functions, and 
this committee, knowing the whole field, would have 
the power to grant or refuse the application and make 
other suggestions to the organization or group and 
otherwise guide the social activities. 
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PRINCIPLES GOVERNING STUDENT SOCIAL ACTIVITIES 


In discussing the question as to what are the most 
desirable social activities for students and the methods 
of conducting them, the following general principles 
may prove helpful: 


J. No activities which would be called questionable 
by any large proportion of the parents or guardians of 
the students should be planned or encouraged. 

2. Social activities, except in rare cases, should 
always be subordinated to the curricular work. 

3. The affairs should be planned as much for the 
pleasure and profit of the timid and modest students 
as for the forward ones. 


4. Those in charge should guard against having the 
social activities dominated by cliques or special groups. 

5. Social activities which interfere with the neces- 
sary sleep, nerve relaxation, or other health mainten- 
ance requirements of the participants should not be 
permitted. 

6. The program of social activities should be so 
varied and comprehensive that all types of students 
may find opportunities for social intercourse and re- 
laxation in harmony with their ability to enjoy and 
with their need of social development or culture. 


OBJECTS TO BE ATTAINED 


Those charged with the responsibility of guiding 
the social life of the girls and young women in our 
schools and colleges should have as one of their aims 
the development of a social consciousness, an interest 
in others and a desire to associate with others in work 
and in play. This involves a definite study of the 
characteristics of the individual as well as of the entire 
group, and the companion study of the best plans and 
methods to use in attaining the ends sought. 

The dean defines her aim for her students most 
sharply when she makes a final decision on what the 
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social activities of the institution shall be. If she has 
carefully considered and formulated the objectives in 
the education of women and has realized the important 
bearing the social life of the students has in determin- 
ing their attitudes, their interests, their standards of 
life, then she will determine to guide these social 
activities to the highest degree of helpfulness in the 
attainment of her aim. 

In no other phase of their school or college life do, 
the students have so good an opportunity to develop 
initiative, to learn teamwork, to acquire forbearance 
and tact—in short, to learn to live with others. 

Where undergraduate government! is in operation 
the dean of women has effective cooperation in this 
field, provided care has been exercised in organizing 
the social program. Under guidance there is no better 
help available than that found in the committee of stu- 
dents on social activities—but mind you, it must be 
wisely and tactfully guided. Neither can any program 
of social activities be successfully carried out unless 
the student groups wants it and cooperates heartily. 


PLANNING THE SOCIAL LIFE TO MEET THE INDIVIDUAL 
STUDENT’S NEEDS 


Needs Which Should Be Met.—As above stated, any 
program for social activities should be well balanced 
in order to provide for the all-round development of 
each girl and to meet her peculiar or individual needs. 
Its variety should make it possible for any student to 
find that phase of social life which appeals to her or 
which she most needs. 

In case the dean and her assistants have early ascer- 
tained the abilities of each student in special lines they 
will be in a position to see that every girl is given that 
share in the social life in which she is most capable . 
and which will make her able to contribute acceptably 
to the general program of social activities. 





1See Chap. V. 
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When a student’s cooperation has thus been gained 
through using her special ability, it will be a compara- 
tively easy matter to interest her in the further social 
activities which the dean wishes carried on and which 
are needed to round out the student social life. It should 
be kept in mind constantly that students may come 
with conscientious scruples against certain forms of 
social activity, and ample provision should be definitely 
made for such students, so that they need not feel out 
of the social life because it may be dominated by some 
form of social pleasure or amusement not to their 
tastes or not in keeping with their moral standards. 
On the other hand, some students coming from smaller 
towns or country districts may have provincial ideas 
concerning ‘what constitutes correct forms of social 
activities. They will need judicious guidance into a 
finer, more aesthetic type of social enjoyment. 

The social life of our schools should be so varied, 
so wholesome, so truly recreational that it becomes 
one of the leading agencies in every respect in promot- 
ing the happiness, health, and success of the students. 


Types of Students Needing Special Consideration.— 
Among the rather distinct classes of students requiring 
special consideration in planning social programs and 
adaptation of method are found the unsocial, the over- 
social, the provincial or socially inexperienced, the 
sophisticated, and the neurotic. 


1. The Unsocial Girl_—Students of this type enter 
our schools and sometimes complete their two-, three-, 
or four-year courses handicapped by some character- 
istics which mark them as unsocial. It may be timidity 
or diffidence or supersensitiveness or awkwardness or 
aloofness or stubbornness or lack of social training or 
lack of sufficient money to dress well enough to make 
them feel comfortable in the intimate society of their 
fellow students. If for any of these reasons a student 
is kept from full participation in student social activi- 
ties the loss is not entirely her own, as many upon 
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first thought would be likely to conclude. The loss 
falls fully as much upon her fellows who, if this dis- 
ability were removed, would enjoy and profit by her 
companionship through all the years of her school 
life. There is no other agency so effective in helping 
a student of this type as personal conferences with a 
tactful, sympathetic dean or adviser of women. 

One adviser has successfully used a rating sheet on 
which desirable social characteristics are listed. The 
student is asked to indicate the percentage of each 
characteristic she thinks she possesses and, if corro- 
boration is necessary, fellow students may also be 
asked to give a rating independently on a separate 
sheet, care being taken to keep the whole process con- 
fidential. When the foundation for this individual 
work has been laid by general talks to students!, the 
girl’s outstanding characteristics have been ascer- 
tained approximately by the rating or otherwise, and 
the dean or adviser has learned so far as possible the 
home conditions under which the girl has grown up, as 
well as her habits of thought and action which led to 
her having become unsocial, then a few personal, diplo- 
matic, heart-to-heart talks, supplemented by the right 
sort of ‘junior sister’ or similar aid of selected fellow 
students, or of faculty adviser or of both, will generally 
result in her blossoming out into a normal social life, 
provided there is no inherent difficulty. 

This has been the author’s experience many times 
and no doubt the experience of most who do advising. 
A fellow dean who has been very successful in such 
cases on account of her unusual sympathy for young 
people and quick understanding of their problems told 
of one such experience. Among her freshmen girls 
there was one, whom she called Margaret, who was 
plain and unattractive, with sallow complexion and 
straight unruly hair, who from her childhood had been 
conscious of her lack of charm. Through her gawky 





1See Chap. X. 
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teens this had developed into supersensitiveness which 
drove her to avoid the companionship of others and to 
brood over what she considered her fate. She was not 
what one would call ugly looking, but plain—just irre- 
deemably plain. The dean learned these facts about her 
early life and made it easy for Margaret to come to 
her. She drew her out and found how much she 
wanted to be attractive and sought by other girls. She 
called her attention to the fact that others value us at 
about what we value ourselves, and encouraged her to 
believe that she really possessed qualities which, if 
cultivated, would make her attractive and sought. She 
brought her in contact with other girls who could see 
her worth and not be influenced by her plainness. 
Through these friendships she ‘was induced to enter 
into a normal life of physical, social, and mental 
development. A few months after these agencies had 
been at work in her life, she appeared at a school social 
function daintily dressed, with her hair waved and 
loosely arranged. With her animated face and the 
poise that comes from a sense of equality and approval, 
she approached the group surrounding the dean. All 
were surprised at the transformation, and a guest 
standing near the dean exclaimed, “What a charming 
young woman!” Another said, “That is Margaret 
Knowlton. How she has improved!” After Margaret 
was graduated and had made her way into the hearts 
and comradeship of choice people, she visited this dean 
and in the course of conversation about her school 
days said, “Those helpful suggestions you gave me 
early in my freshman year and the friendships you 
helped me to make gave me the first real hope and 
courage I had ever had and started me on this happy 
life of mine.”’” Such an experience is not an unusual 
one. It constitutes one of a dean’s compensations. 


2. The Oversocial Girl.—In every student group 
there are oversocial students. These find it hard to 
curb the tendency to accept every opportunity offered 
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to participate in extracurricular activities, and since 
they are the born leaders these opportunities are 
legion. They are the popular students. While such stu- 
dents may have ability to carry a heavy schedule of 
extracurricular obligations and still be successful in 
the required work, there is the possibility of strain, 
and they should be taught to choose carefully from the 
many requests for cooperation in the various student 
projects those which seem most worth while in them- 
selves as well as having a real value for them. A good 
point system carefully operated is a help to such stu- 
dents, as it affords a legitimate escape from being over- 
loaded with offices and committee work. 


3. The Provincial Girl.—The provincial student 
coming from a small town or rural community, where 
she has had little or no opportunity for varied social 
contacts, is another type of student needing special 
study and treatment. Since the automobile and the 
modern women’s periodicals have brought town and 
country so near each other this problem has been to 
a degree reduced, but there are still some coming to 
school or college who have to be helped to overcome 
provincial habits of speech, of dress, of manner, and of 
thinking. If such are teachable the unconscious influ- 
ence of the new environment will work wonders in 
their behalf. Deans and others responsible for the 
character of their school environment have it in their 
power to make conditions which work positively in 
the transformation process. Such students need the 
help of a refined, intelligent, cultivated home life such 
as the modern residence hall affords. Many of the 
social affairs of a residence hall should be specifically 
planned with these students in mind. Four years of 
college training of the kind that develops the higher 
nature and inspires a sincere religious faith and cul- 
ture can do much for students in this group. 


4, The Sophisticated Girl—aA type quite the oppo- 
site of the one described above is the sophisticated 
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student, the one much more difficult to reach and to in- 
fluence than her inexperienced fellow student. To 
her, life has lost the zest of newness. She thinks she 
has attained heights of experience and knowledge 
quite beyond those of even her teachers, whom she re- 
gards as rather slow and antiquated adults. Such a 
student represents a self-satisfied, superior-feeling,; 
equal-to-any-emergency type. These generally are the 
trouble-makers, the rule-breakers, the insurgents 
among the students. 


A very helpful writer to college students makes this 
strong appeal to this type. He says: 

The great romance, which is the natural and precious heri- 
tage of youth, awakens and develops personal capacity as does 
no other experience in life ... But all this, which means the 
very liberation of the soul, is not given by life to third-rate 
men. If your lives have lost their capacity for romance, what 
then? ... If you have lost that mingled reserve and frank- 
ness, modesty and courage, which belongs to unspoiled youth, 
you cannot make this generous surrender (to your mate), nor 
know the glorious madness of a supreme passion. If you have 
thrust profane and unscrupulous hands into all the mysteries 
of life, so that everything is known, and your eyes, too old, look 
unabashed into every corner of the world and nothing is left 
in holiness and reserve, you cannot thus believe. There ave 
men who, in these (college) days vi dawning life, are willing 
to make any horrid experiment for the sake of a new sensa- 
tion. But life’s revenge on them is terrible and sure.1! 


The same writer also says: 

The basis of such simplicity and spontaneity of temperament 
is iargely moral. Nothing so surely destroys it as a premature 
or unlawful grasping at the supreme experiences of life... 
Those who delight in life are those who have not exploited life.2 


These cases need treatment more than any of the 
other types mentioned, but there is less hope of inspir- 
ing teachable, modest attitudes, with sincere apprecia- 
tion and the adoption of the virtues of others. 





1Albert Parker Fitch, “The College Course and the Prepara- 
tion for Life,” p. 79. 


2Ibid., p. 85. 
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Care should be taken to place such students with 
girls of strong characters and high ideals who have a 
capacity and a desire for influencing and uplifting 
others. They should be helped to select schedules of 
studies which emphasize the effects of altruistic ser- 
vice and which stimulate a desire to participate in 
activities of this nature. Personal friendships of the 
right kind will do more than anything else to modify 
their egotism and effect the needed change. 


5. The Neurotic Girl.—The nervous or neurotic 
type of student requires careful observation and treat- 
_ment. Unless the dean is skilled in diagnosis it will be 
wiser to have the assistance of a good physician or psy- 
chiatrist in studying cases of this type. The fact that 
such cases are found in every student group, not always 
clearly defined and easy to detect, justifies the sug- 
gestion that deans make a rather thorough study of 
psychiatric social work, especially that activity known 
as “social case work,” which offers suggestions for 
studying individual students showing evidence, toa 
greater or less degree, of nervous disorders leading to 
morbidity, social difficulties, etc. 

There are some who claim that all who suffer from 
any type of disease of mind or body are neurotic. This 
theory would include a very much larger percentage 
of humankind than is suspected. If this is so, a 
thorough understanding of psychiatry and psychology 
would help the dean better to understand and to help 
all types of students. So important is the right treat- 
ment of individuals to any degree peculiar in their 
social behavior that schools and colleges in increasing 
numbers are employing specially trained psychiatrists. 
The psychiatrist seeks to discover and to help the 
individual in social difficulty, to promote a social con- 
sciousness among the individual members of a group 
and to improve conditions in the homes, the school, 
and the community through study, understanding, and 
necessary organization so that the environment and 
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the individuals living therein are in accord. Until such 
specialists are employed, it clearly becomes the dean’s 
duty to fill the gap as successfully as possible. ! 


SOCIAL PLEASURES, RECREATIONS, AND AMUSEMENTS 
REQUIRING SPECIAL SAFEGUARDS 


No discussion of social activities for students would 
be at all adequate without reference to some phases. 
of the subject where special watchfulness and care are 
needed in order to safeguard those likely to exercise 
little self-control or discretion, namely, moving pic- 
tures and the theatre, automobiling, and dancing. 
No thinking person will deny the possibility of harm in 
these recreations and amusements. A writer on the 
general subject of the play of a nation said in the 
course of his discussion: 


It would seem that, in regard to the actual present-day rec- 
reations of the great body of our American people, the three 
which rank highest in respect to the numbers participating in 
them, namely, the dance, the movies, and the automobile, do 
not rank high in real recreational value while one of them has 
a doubtful social value, and one a wide-spread pernicious in- 
fluence.2 


Moving Pictures and the Theater.—How shall the 
good in the movies and in the theatre be utilized and 
their evil effects overcome? If the school is located in a 
small town, direct influence may be brought to bear on 
the management of such places of entertainment to 
run the best educational and popular films and plays 
and to eliminate the really undesirable ones. In one 
town in which one of our leading colleges is located 
the students and the faculty make up the larger part of 
the population. The manager of the local moving pic- 





iMary C. Jarrett, “Value of Psychiatric Social Work,” Men- 
tal Hygiene, 5:509, July, 1921. 


2G. T. W. Patrick, “Play of a Nation, Science Monthly, 13: 
350-62, Oct. ’21. 
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ture concern secures the approval of the college 
authorities for each film he runs, knowing from ex- 
perience that if he runs a film not approved he will not 
have the student patronage. The same result can be 
obtained in many other such small towns in the coun- 
try and in some towns is the easiest solution of the 
problem of what to do concerning the evils of the movie 
and the theatre. 

Even in a town where the school population does 
not dominate the situation, public sentiment may be 
so marshaied as to bring about the same result. By 
concerted effort of the churches, of women’s clubs, of 
rotary clubs, of school authorities, and of other organi- 
zations, theatre managers may be shown that it is to 
their financial advantage to heed the demands of these 
groups to provide wholesome entertainments. 

If this method cannot be used effectively in securing 
the exhibition of good films and plays then the school 
can and should install its own outfit and provide such 
a clean, wholesome, highly entertaining program that 
the students will prefer it to the local public show. An 
attempt should be made to guide student selection of 
entertainment by advising patronage of those theatres 
known to give clean, wholesome amusement and by 
discussing with the girls the elements which consti- 
tute values of this sort. 

If the school has a suitable auditorium for moving 
pictures and dramatics the expense for an outfit for 
this purpose is surprisingly small; and if popular films 
are considered desirable for part of this program, and 
the rentals are relatively greater, an admission fee 
can be charged to cover the expense of their rental, 
provided there are no regulations forbidding it. 

In any case, as public opinion is a strong factor in 
determining what is popular or unpopular, every effort 
should be made to popularize the type of picture and 
of play that is clean, wholesome, and good entertain- 
ment. The dean herself through first-hand experi- 
ence or through reliable sources of information should 
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become acquainted with pictures and plays in order 
that her suggestions and advice, which should be posi- 
tive rather than negative, may have weight. The care- 
fully selected lists of the National Board of Review of 
motion pictures will be found helpful. It is better to 
advise students to see or hear rather than to forbid 
their patronizing an entertainment. Negation seems 
to work by the rule of contrary. Human nature seems 
inclined to want to do what is forbidden. 

Automobiling.—The problem arising in connection 
with automobiling can probably better be solved by the 
application of certain fundamental considerations: 

1. It is safe to say that the majority of cases to be 
dealt with are with those of boys and girls still in their 
teens. 


2. That, in view of this fact, the administrative 
officers of the schools should act the part of advisers, 
as parents would in similar circumstances. 


3. That any regulations governing this matter of 
automobiling with men should be based upon jwwhether 
or not the parents of the young woman are acquainted 
with the young man in the case and approve the prac- 
tice. 


4, That when the parents’ knowledge and consent 
cannot be made the basis of determination, the privi- 
lege should be granted only under the following condi- 
tions: either that the young man is sufficiently and 
favorably known so that the officer charged with grant- 
ing the permission feels sure of the safety of the 
young woman under the unsual absence of restraints 
or safeguards incident to such rides; or that the party 
should consists of a sufficient number of people of suf- 
ficient reliability to insure the safety of all; or that 
the couple or party be properly chaperoned. 

With such a code of principles generally understood 
the young people will be able to enjoy this exhilarat- 
ing recreation without the irksomeness of undue 
restraint. 
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Dancing.—A recent writer on student social life 
said: “All paths of social life lead to the dance floor, 
a fact that is true of society off the campus as well as 
Olisits 

If there were no other reasons for objecting to danc- 
ing as a social activity the mere fact of its monopoliz- 
ing the program would be a strong argument against 
it. Any form of social amusement unduly indulged 
in prevents growth and development in every other 
direction, and it should be made less prominent as a 
social activity. With such a wealth of amusements 
and recreations to choose from there is no excuse for 
permitting our students thus to limit their capacity 
for enjoyment to one form of amusement. 

That more ingenuity, initiative, and time are re- 
quired to arrange other types of social activities should 
not be accepted as decisive or final. There is too vital 
an issue at stake. All thoughtful adults recognize the 
serious problems connected with dancing but fail to 
take the necessary firm hand in curbing the extent of 
its hold upon young people. 

It makes inroads not only upon the health but even 
more upon the morals and scholastic attainments of 
the students when indulged in to excess. A well- 
known writer recently said concerning it: 


Between man and what he hopes to accomplish in either 
work or play may intervene a third element—dissipation. When 
the word is used, do not imagine that mere insane physical 
habits are meant: they are bad enough, and the ruin they cause 
is only too obvious: but dissipation in any aspect of life means 
the same thing, wasting one’s capital stock. 

Nature never forgives: the word forgiveness is not written 
in her vocabulary. If you spend the capital of physical health 
you go into some degree of physical bankruptcy. If you waste 
the capital of mental, emotional, or moral health, in the same 
way you invite bankruptcy.! 


It has been said by one careful student of social 
. problems that: 





1Edward Howard Griggs, “The Use of the Margin,” p. 45. 
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The first and almost controlling consideration in regard to 
dancing in schools supported by public money is the fact that 
a great number of parents and tax-payers of high character, 
principle, and influence seriously object to it. They are to be 
found in all walks of life and, more or less, in all religious and 
other organizations maintained to keep the standards of civi- 
lization high. The largest protestant denomination with eight 
million members and about seventeen million communicants, as 
well as a number of smaller ones, positively disapproves danc- 
ing; and millions of individuals in other denominations and of 
no denomination at all have carefully guarded their children 
against what they believe to be the injurious effects of this 
amusement up to the time they leave home and come under the 
eare of the faculties of our higher educational institutions. 
The administrative officers and faculties of these institutions 
are in duty bound to respect the beliefs and wishes of this great 
body of intelligent, thoughtful, high-minded parents and guard- 
jans. To do otherwise would be to compromise the trust reposed 
in them when they were chosen to act the part of adviser to 
these young people in place of their parents. 


When even as great and salutary a thing as the reading of 
the Bible in cur public educational institutions was dropped and 
its good effects lost to the process of education because a single 
denomination consisting of a much smaller number of indivi- 
duals objected to it, it must be apparent to every administra- 
tive officer and to every member of the faculties of our publid 
educational institutions that this questionable amusement must 
likewise either be wholly debarred from the list of permitted 
amusements or so far restricted that it shall at no time become 
a temptation to those carefully trained young people, and so 
dealt with that these choice young men and young women shall 
never feel while in attendance at these institutions that they 
are peculiar or puritanical or out of the social life of the stu- 
dent body or not in line for the highest honors and positions in 
the institution itself and in the various student groups, because 
they choose not to attend dances and because they do not ap- 
prove of others doing so. 

It is plain that, with the great body of parents above indi- 
eated adverse to having their young people dance, the teaching 
of social dancing should not be fostered by the institution itself. 
It certainly cannot consistently be done by the institutions which 
tor the reason above indicated refrain from teaching the Bible 
and religious truths. 

The wishes of these millions of parents, although not organ- 
ized for the purpose of having dancing eliminated from our 
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educational institutions, and although not bringing concerted 
pressure to bear to mold the opinion and determine the action of 
those in authority in such institutions upon this question, are 
just as worthy of consideration by such officers. 


An eastern dean in a paper read before one of the 
sections of the National Association of Deans of 
Women, February, 1921, gives a very good statement 
of the moderate view taken by many on this question: 
of dancing. She says:, 


As a means of organized recreation, it (dancing) possesses 
the further advantage of being easily acquired; of being rela- 
tively inexpensive; of being an easy way of entertaining large 
numbers, by allowing them to entertain themselves; and of 
such nature that it can be easily supervised. 

On the other hand, social dancing, at its worst, contains many 
elements which appeal to and encourage the perversity of 
human nature. The sensuous features of modern dancing too 
often lead to what cone of my correspondents called “outrageous 
license.” If this term is too strong a statement, the most of 
us will agree that the sensuous appeal has a tendency to lower 
moral standards. Much of the modern dance music, to say the 
least, is not good and it reacts unfavorably upon a refined and 
musical taste. There is a serious difficulty in controlling the 
type of men who attend, even when the dances are held in 
school and college halls. Certain women students receive too 
much attention from the men and “their heads are turned” in 
consequence. Undesirable social contacts are often made, and 
these are not at all in the interests of ideal democracy in school 
life. Some of the other abuses and indiscretions of social danc- 
ing are late hours, exposure in light clothing, nervous excite- 
ment and physical exhaustion, sometimes leading to perma- 
nent injury to health. 

If carried to excess, dancing seems to have the power to dis- 
qualify its devotees for all other amusements, thus excluding 
many forms of recreation which, if they become habitual, are 
of great value in later life.1 


These experts have no doubt presented the aspect of 
the matter which applies to our schools. We will agree 





iMrs. Agnes C. Blake, Former Dean of Women, State Normal 
School, Saiem, Mass., “Standards in Recreation.” 
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that, as between the young man or woman who devotes 
his or her leisure time during school days wholly or 
largely to more profitable recreations, and the one 
devoting his or her leisure time wholly or largely to 
dancing or in anticipation of or in recovering from 
dancing, there is little doubt as to which is best pres 
pared for life or which will live most richly. 


By eliminating vulgar, immodest, freakish dances, 
by insisting on proper position in dancing, by refus- 
ing to permit excessively late hours, by regulating the 
type of evening dress worn, by excluding from the 
dance floor those not conforming to the standards set, 
by securing the cooperation of parents and faculty in 
setting the standards and in securing their observance, 
by eliminating the grotesque, noisy, peculiarly accented 
jazz and substituting high-class dance music, and above 
all by persistently, tactfully, conscientiously teaching 
our young people the truth about themselves in all their 
relationships and giving them the best ethical stand- 
ards and stimulating high endeavor on their part to 
become their best selves, a beginning will be made in 
solving this serious problem. 


In an article on jazz, which appeared in the Atlantic 
Monthly not so long ago, the writer incidentally 
referring to dancing says: 


Whoever wishes to reform the dance must break the grip that 
clutches partner against partner, in shuffling, wriggling am- 
bulation. Abolish the comparative intimacy of that twofold 
company; make room for the benign third party that turns 
company into crowd; devise a dance in which there is general 
participation, as there was in the quadrille, the figure dances, 
the milder forms of country reels, and you will not only im- 
prove the tone of public amusements, but possibly you may open 
a way for dance music to resume a swifter, ampler, and more 
sweeping gait, instead of the repeated, jogging, stubborn motives 
which lead to stupid, short, reiterated movements.1 


ee 
1Carl Engel, “Jazz: A Musical Discussion,” Atlantic Monthly, 


180: 182, Aug. 1922. 
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No practical administrative officer in any school can 
expect in a moment to reform a practice which has 
been permitted to develop for years and is thoroughly 
entrenched, but by studying ways of making the unob- 
jectionable recreations and amusements equally enjoy- 
able and tactfully substituting them for dancing, our 
schools can gradually bring into the social life of the 
students a better balanced social program. 


SOCIAL DIRECTOR 


Fortunate is the school or college and the dean of 
that institution if it has a regularly employed, 
especially qualified and prepared social director whose 
full time is devoted to devising, arranging for, and 
carrying out an ample and satisfying program of social 
activities. 


The work of the social director varies in different 
institutions. In a few cases she is called an assistant 
dean in charge of the social activities of the women of 
the entire institution, but more commonly she is in 
charge of social activities of a single residence hall, or, 
at most, of a limited part of the social activities of the 
institution. 


The person who is to fill this important position 
should be chosen most ‘carefully, as her work is so 
valuable and far reaching in determining the social 
attitudes and habits of students. 


Activities of the Social Director.—A tentative analy- 
sis of the work and qualifications for the social director 
has been prepared in which the system of standardized 
abbreviations and symbols adopted for all the tabula- 
tions in the book is used. All of the activities given) 
for the social director are repeated under the activi- 
ties of the dean, as in many schools and colleges the 
dean has to perform the duties of a social director as 
well as those belonging distinctively to her position. 
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At matriculation to secure from each 
student a registration or general in- 
formation card stating among other 
things her social aptitudes and ac- 
complishments and her special com- 
munity interests in order that she may 
have every assistance in carrying for- 
ward such interests successfully. 


To make up the social program includ- 
ing a varied list of social functions; 
the social features of the athletic 
sports; outdoor and indoor recreations 
and amusements so far as any of these 
fall within the sphere of her opera- 
tions. The social program should be 
constructed from events proposed by 
the girls and from other sources, far 
enough in advance so that the best pos- 
sible arrangements for their success 
can be made. 


To supervise the planning and carry- 
ing through of these various social 
events. 


To see that the events are so conduct- 
ed that all the girls or young women 
are given the part best calculated to 
benefit them and that the work is so 
distributed that it gives the backward 
and retiring girls the social training 
and pleasures they need and does not 
let the burden of preparation rest up- 
on the few forward, competent girls. 


To supervise the procuring of all ma- 
terial, equipment, and accessories for 
the various events in ample time for 
use. 


To supervise the preservation, return, 
or storage of all material, equipment, 
and: accessories used in the various 
events. 


To supervise and synchronize the house 
social activities of the residence halls 
and off-campus houses. 
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To foster the organization and, either 
personally or in cooperation with the 
instructors or heads of the various de- 
partments, supervise the development 
and management of botany, geology, 
zoology, and other nature study clubs, 
societies, and other activities of value 
to the girls. 


To foster the organization and, either 
personally or in cooperation with the 
physical director, if any, or the proper 
instructors, supervise the development 
and management of dramatic, folk 
dance, and other amateur entertain- 
ment clubs, societies, and activities. 


To foster the organization and, either 
personally or in cooperation with the 
musical director, if any, supervise the 
development and management of girls’ 
orchestras, glee clubs, singing, and 
other musical clubs, societies, and ac- 
tivities. 


To plan to utilize the many student 
organizations, such as dramatic clubs, 
glee clubs, orchestras and other music 
clubs, athletic associations, fraterni- 
ties, sororities, etc., which are in posi- 
tion to contribute toward enriching the 
social life and thus insure the result- 
ant contentment of the students. 


To take active interest in music, art, 
and similar community enterprises and 
give utmost encouragement and sup- 
port to movements which will bring to 
the community and within reach of 
the girls, men and women who are 
leaders in national and world affairs, 
music, art, literature, science, religion, 
household arts, public welfare, indus- 
try, exploration, invention, ete. 


To keep track of coming events in the 
community, such as certain conven- 
tions, national or regional, meetings of 
certain societies, interesting lectures, 
large musical or similar gatherings, 
which would be well worth while for 
the young women, or certain groups 
of them, to attend and make the neces- 
sary arrangements for such attend- 
ance. 
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14, 


15. 


16. 


ele 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


To invite prominent citizens who can 
speak interestingly and to the point to 
address the girls on topics of mutual 
community and school interest. 


To arrange with community authori- 
ties and operators of theatres and 
other places of amusement which the 
girls may wish to patronize, to have 
such places safe for the girls and to 
present only wholesome films and 
plays. 


To cooperate with the Young Women’s 
Christian Association or other reli- 
gious associations, girl scouts, camp 
fire girls, and other organizations of 
similar character, if any, in their pro- 
grams of welfare work for girls and 
young women. 


Where the school’s policy does not pro- 
hibit it, and there is no better place, to 
center in the school building unobjec- 
tionable activities to which the neigh- 
borhood families may be invited and 
which are calculated to aid in the phy- 
sical, mental, social, and moral up- 
building of the girls. 


To teach the girls proper behavior 
everywhere. 


To arrange for formal teas, etc., for 
the students of the several residence 
halls or boarding halls so that the girls 
may have demonstrations of correct 
manners for such occasions. 


To cooperate with the dean in arrang- 
ing with certain women of refinement 
in town to entertain all the girls or 
selected groups in formal fashion once 
or twice a year either in churches or 
other public centers, or in their homes 
in order that all the girls may have 
an opportunity, at least once a year, 
to learn by experience what is proper 
behavior at such functions. 


To supervise the girls’ indoor games, 
amusements, and entertainments per- 
sonally or in conjunction with the 
physical director or other member of 
the staff employed for that purpose, if 
any. 


ad 
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22. 


23. 


24, 


25. 


26. 


27. 


28. 


29. 


30. 


31. 


To chaperon the girls at school func- 
tions or supervise the chaperoning 
where other chaperons are provided. 


To develop the girls’ powers of self- 
expression in extracurricular activi- 
ties. 


To develop the girls’ qualities of lead- 
ership. 


To teach the girls democracy, toler- 
ance, and avoidance of snobbishness 
and the “clique” spirit. 


To teach the girls the care of hair, 
teeth, nails, and skin, warning them 
regarding the wrong use of cosmetics. 


To teach the girls how to dress be- 
comingly. 


To teach the girls correct postures in 
sitting, standing, walking, etc., per- 
sonally or in cooperation with the phy- 
sical director, school medical adviser, 
or physician, if any. 


To arrange where possible to have the 
girls participate as members or assist- 
ants in those community activities 
offering special opportunities for them 
to learn how such activities are con- 
ducted and to learn, at first hand, the 
needs which call into being such ac- 
tivities, as, for example, public play 
grounds, immigrant, welfare, chari- 
table, and similar activities. 


To arrange for groups of girls inter- 
ested in the various civic, commercial 
and industrial problems to visit the 
business centers, offices and plants 
under expert guidance that they may 
learn first hand the actual conditions. 


To arrange for groups of girls who 
will be specially profited thereby to 
make excursions under expert guidance 
to worthwhile centers of population 
and points of peculiar, natural or his- 
torical interest within convenient 
reach of the school. 
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MINIMUM QUALIFICATIONS 
1. Age: 


Not too far removed from her own student life. 


2. Education: 


Full secondary school education or its equivalent. 
Special courses or their equivalents: 


The art of entertaining, one year. 
Dramatics and expression, one year. 


8. Experience: 


Counselor of girls, girl scout work, or similar leader- 
ship of girls, one year. 

Leadership in church or other work bringing into play 
the powers necessary for successful planning and con- 
ducting of entertainments, two years. 

Thorough knowledge of and experience in the social con- 
ventions, amusements, recreations, and affairs in 
which she must be the leader. 


4, Personal appearance, voice, health and habits: 


Carriage erect and active. 

Manners unexceptionable. 

Hair, face, teeth, and nails scrupulously well kept. 

Dress becoming, attractive, modern, not freakish nor 
conspicuous. 

Voice well modulated, distinct, with correct enunciation 
and pronunciation, and with good carrying qualities, 
making it possible for her to preside and speak so as 
to be heard in large or small gatherings. 

Health above the average (rated B or higher). 


Habits above criticism. 


5. Mental traits—at least above the average in: 


Absorbing optimism and helpful disposition with capa- 
bility to inspire these characteristics in others. 

Accuracy. 

Activity. 

Affability, cordiality, courtesy, and sociability. 
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Attention, alertness. 

Artistic ability. 

Attractiveness. 

Broad-mindedness, charitableness, and generosity. 

Business ability. 

Carefulness. 

Cheerfulness and humor. 

Cleanliness and neatness. 

Conscientiousness. 

Constraint. 

Cooperation, adjustability, and helpfulness. 

Culture. 

Dependableness. 

Diligence. 

Discretion and sagacity. 

Domesticity, mothering instinct, and love. 

Earnestness. 

Enthusiasm. 

Firmness. 

Foresight. 

Frankness, good nature. 

High-mindedness, honor, and sincerity. 

Hopefulness. 

Imagination, resourcefulness, originality, and inventive- 
ness. 

Imitativeness. 

Initiative. 

Inspiration and magnetism. 

Judgment, knowingness and tact, intuitiveness and in- 
telligence. 

Loyalty. 

Memory. 

Leadership. 

Modesty. 

Observation. 

Orderliness. 

Perseverance. 

Persuasiveness. 

Patience. 

Receptivity. 

Religiousness. 

Responsiveness. 

Reason. 

Self-control. 

Skill. 

Strong personality. 
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QUALIFICATIONS Not INCLUDED IN THE MINIMUM LIST 
6. Further education: 


Complete college course, or its equivalent. 
Special courses or their equivalent: 


Psychology : ; : 
Socioloxy one-year course in each, having special 
Roanomics pean on student management prob- 
Civies ee 


Music, including singing and leading in singing. 
Present-day educational ideals and accomplishments. 


q. Further experience: 


Teaching dramatics or expression, one year. 
School administrative position, one year or its equiva- 


lent. 


CHAPTER II 


CHAPERONAGE 
INTERDEPENDENCE OF YOUTH AND MATURITY 


Never in the history of the world have youth and 
maturity been able to live without each other. Youth 
needs the riper experience and judgment of the mature 
to save it from the consequences of its lack of both, 
while maturity needs the optimism, fearlessness, and 
buoyancy of youth to counteract its growing conserv- 
atism and unprogressiveness. There is apparently 
an increasing tendency on the part of youth to fail to 
recognize this mutual dependence. For a long time 
girls have been acquiring an ever-enlarging freedom 
both from supervision and from obedience to restrict- 
ing customs. 


AGENCIES WHICH HAVE TENDED TO INTERFERE WITH 
THIS INTERDEPENDENCE 


Possibly these tendencies toward unguided laxity in 
manners, habits of thought and action, and standards, 
including among them many of the so-called “vices” 
of men, have been the result of several agencies which 
have been at work in the past few years. Among these 
are the war, the new freedom for women, the public 
press, moving pictures, the irresponsibility of parents, 
etc. 

Independence of Women Increased by the War and 
by Suffrage.—The war, causing a shortage of men in 
the field of industry, opened doors of work that had 
previously been closed to women. It was then found 
that they could run machines, and do as creditable a 
day’s work as their brothers. The granting of full 
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suffrage with the consequent opening of ways to polit- 
ical activity gave further impetus to the spirit of dar- 
ing and independence which the war initiated. 


Independence of Women Increased by the Press.— 
The public press, in its emphasis upon the results of 
this new freedom upon some young women, has helped 
to make the unpleasant and unfortunate aspects in the 
change seem to apply generally to all young women. 
This has tended to make many young girls and 
women think that in order to be progressive and up 
to date they must assert their independence of the 
rules and conventions governing womenkind in the 
preceding generations and express this new independ- 
ence in rather heedless ways. Much of this revolt 
against conventions will probably lead to better, more 
necessary and sensible ones. 


Independence of Women Increased by Moving Pic- 
tures.—Moving pictures also stress this type of inde- 
pendence of conventions. When one realizes the mold- 
ing influence which these exert, it is easy to under- 
stand their effect in stimulating the girl’s declaration 
of independence of social laws and conventions. 


Irresponsibility of Parents.—Parents in many in- 
stances are weakly yielding to the force of circum- 
stances instead of bestirring themselves to make home 
and community life what it should be to safeguard 
their children. They are choosing the laissez faire 
method, which may be the easiest way, but the result, 
for the moment, at least, is a lowering of the moral 
standards of girls in certain directions. 


THE DEAN IN EXCELLENT POSITION TO COUNTERACT 
THESE AGENCIES 


Since all these and other agencies are working posi- 
tively against the preservation of high standards of 
social intercourse, it becomes the duty of the dean, who 
probably sees the problem in all its aspects more 
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clearly than anyone else, to give serious study to the 
present-day needs of our young people, and to point 
out to them the possibilities for finer modes of social 
self-expression. One reason why she can do this bet- 
ter than others is that she better understands the prin- 
ciples underlying social relations, having specialized 
in this particular field. Also, from her experience 
with large numbers of young people, she understands 
their needs, attitudes, and aspirations as no one else 
is likely to do. ; 

All of these various agencies have tended to lessen 
that indispensable feeling on the part of young people 
that they can rely upon the better judgment of their 
parents and other adult advisers. The result is that, 
at a time when they need such guidance and assist- 
ance the most, they are seeking it the least. 

To meet this situation, adults, and deans especially, 
should use their maturer judgment and _ experience 
to evolve a plan for reestablishing among young people 
confidence in adult judgment and advice, and willing- 
ness to profit by it. This is a job of no mean pro- 
portions and requires a widespread movement to ac- 
complish it. Since there is no body of individuals bet- 
ter qualified to do it or better related to the problem 
than deans, it is therefore squarely their problem. 


CHAPERONAGE AS A SAFEGUARD IS PASSING 


One way that the dean has attempted to solve this 
problem has been by a system of chaperonage. In Am- 
erica this has never been carried to the length that it 
has in European and other foreign countries. There 
is evidence that even this comparatively mild Ameri- 
can form of chaperonage must be still further modi- 
fied. 

Already society allows almost complete freedom 
from this convention in horseback riding, automo- 
biling, boating, attendance upon many forms of public 
entertainment, and on other occasions when young 
people are far removed from adult watchcare. 
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Two writers, both men, have given expression of 
their observations, experiences, and feelings on the 
subject of the modern young women. The first, with 
much experience as dean of men, after an evening at 
a social function with his wife who was one of the 
chaperone says :4 


I was not especially annoyed. I was not even surprised. I 
realized fully that the chaperon had passed: She was a back- 
number, she had gone out with the war, she now belonged to 
another generation, like the horse and the tablecloth and the 
pickle-caster. I accepted the situation and early in the evening 
stole quietly home. 


He further says: 


I am not one who thinks that the passing of the chaperon 
marks a distinct moral decline. Our young people have less 
reserve than they once had: they conceal less that is physical 
-and mental than they once did. They lay quite bare, in fact, 
without batting an eyelash, what they are and think and feel; 
but I cannot see that this has affected their morality in any 
way. 

Nor do I fear for the safety of the unchaperoned young 
woman in society. It is not a question of protecting her from: 
evil or from assault. The modern young woman knows the ways 
of the world. She is self-reliant and resourceful, she still has 
ideals and principles of her own, in spite of her scanty clothing, 
her bobbed hair, and her rouged cheeks; and she is quite able 
to look after her social affairs. If she were not, I still have 
faith enough in men to think that the days of gallantry are not 
yet quite passed, and that if the girl were not wise enough to 
take care of herself, the average young man would still do it 
for her, 

It is not because the girl is unsafe, or because she is less mod- 
est, that I am sorry to see the passing of the chaperon, it is 
because she is a little less refined. Going to a dance now is 
like eating at a lunch counter, where the food may be as varied 
and as savory as at a well-ordered and carefully served dinner, 
but where there are lacking the little refinements of napery 
and cutlery, and the little touches and attentions which mean 
quite as much as the food itself. 

The unchaperoned girl gives an impression of strength and 
independence, it is true, but she seems cruder, less polished. Her 
oe a re a a lS ee ee 

iThomas Arkle Clark, “The Passing of the Chaperon,” 
Atlantic Monthly, 129: 516-19, Apr., 1922. 
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laugh is louder than it used to be. She lacks a certain gra- 
ciousness, an appealing finesse and poise which characterized 
her older sister. She is not quite a lady, as we were once wont 
to define the term. She has gained something perhaps, but at 
the same time she has lost something. And I am sorry. 


The second has been a voluminous writer on adoles- 
cence. Ue confesses himself somewhat at sea in try- 
ing to analyze the young woman. of today, but finally 
rates her as decidedly different from the girl of yes- 
terday. He says in describing the change in her and 
in accounting for it: 


If any or all of the above seems extravagent, let the reader 
remember that I am writing so far only for the novissima vari- 
ety of the species, which fairly burst upon the world like an 
insect suddenly breaking from its cocoon in full imago form; 
so that she is more or less a product of movies, the auto, woman 
suffrage, and, especially, of the war. During the latter she 
completed her emancipation from the chaperon, and it became 
good patriotic form to address, give flaglets, badges, and 
dainties to young men in the street and, perhaps, sometimes, 
to strike up acquaintance with them if they were in uniform. 
Her manners have grown a bit free-and-easy, and every vestige 
of certain old restraints is gone. In school she treats her male 
classmates almost as if sex differences did not exist. Toward 
him she may sometimes even seem almost aggressive. She 
goes to shows and walks with him evenings, and in school cor- 
ridors may pat him familiarly on the back, hold him by the 
lapel, and elbow him in a familiar and even de-haut-en-bas way, 
her teachers tell us; and they add that there is hardly a girl 
in the high school who does not have face-powder, comb, mir- 
rer, and perhaps rouge in her locker for use between sessions. 

Never since civilization began has the girl in the early 
teens seemed so self-sufficient and sure of herself, or made such 
a break with the rigid traditions of propriety and convention 
which have hedged her in. From this, too, it follows that the 
tension which always exists between mothers and daughters 
has greatly increased, and there now sometimes seems to be 
almost a chasm between successive generations. . . Let us 
hope that she is really more innocent and healthier in mind 
and body because she now knows and does earlier so much that 
was admissible only later, if at all. 

The new Liberties she takes with life are contagious, and make 
us wonder anew whether we have not been servile to precedent, 
and slaves to institutions that need to be refitted to human 
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nature, and whether the flapper may not, after all, be the bud 
of a new and better womanhood.! 


METHODS OF BUILDING UP MORALS OF YOUNG PEOPLE 


The dean will therefore proceed to solve this prob- 
lem with the knowledge that chaperoning must here- 
after decrease. A new agency must be developed to 
take its place, if the purpose of maintaining and ele- 
vating the standards of our young people is to be real- 
ized. The strengthening of the student’s moral fiber 
and imparting to her the knowledge of essentials in 
life, if it can be brought about, seems to be the best 
method of securing this result. This does not mean 
that chaperonage and the observance of other social 
conventions should fail to receive due attention in the 
training process of students. It would be a sad day 
for both youth and adults for the diversions of youth 
to be entirely divorced from adult sharing. So long 
as time endures, definite effort should be continued to 
bring about cooperation between the youth and the 
adult during the process of youth’s growing up. It is 
taken for granted that this is necessary in the physical 
matters of shelter, food, and clothing. Why not in 
the intellectual and social phases of his development? 
Fathers, mothers, teachers, and other adults concern- 
ed in the well-rounded growth of boys and girls will 
still have the responsibility and have to insist on shar- 
ing and safeguarding all phases of their lives until they 
have proved their ability to take care of themselves or 
until they. in turn, have become adults. 

The method by which the dean may develop the 
stronger moral qualities will be discussed in part in 
Chapter III, “Right Student Spirit and Attitude,” and 
will be still further considered in Chapter X, “Talks to 
Girls,’ but the following specific suggestions are 
offered. 





iG. Stanley Hall, “The Flapper Americanna Novissima,” At- 
lantic Monthly, 129:771, June, 1922. 
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More Universal Employment of Deans.—The deans 
throughout the country, either through the National 
Association of Deans or otherwise, should advance the 
movement for the employment of deans of girls in 
every secondary school and in every institution for 
higher education having fifty or more girls in attend- 
ance, in order that every girl as far as possible may 
come under a dean’s influence during these determina- 
tive years. 

Cooperation of Deans in Making More Persuasive 
Appeals to Their Girls—By some concerted action 
the deans should give to their fellow deans year by 
vear their best “Talks to Girls” and any other mass 
appeals which they have been able to produce bearing 
upon this matter of stronger moral qualities, in order 
that everywhere, in both secondary and higher schools, 
the girls may receive the best help the deans collec- 
tively can give in order to develop the strongest moral 
stamina possible. 


Foster Similar Upbuilding Work Among the Boys. 
—By the same or similar movement, the deans should 
bring influence to bear through the Department of 
Superintendents of the National Education Associa- 
tion, or other agency, upon those in charge of the boys 
in both secondary and higher education to undertake 
a similar work of moral upbuilding for them, in order 
that the growth of the girls in moral strength shall 
be paralleled by a similar strengthening of the boys. 


Secure the Parent's Cooperation in the Move- 
ment.—By a proper appeal to parents, the deans 
should enlist them in the movement, and by some far- 
reaching plan furnish them with definite suggestions 
as to how to cooperate with the deans in producing 
the higher type of honor, uprightness, and dependable- 
ness in the young people. In secondary schools it is 
easy to bring the homes and the school nearer each 
other and to create better understanding and coopera- 
tion through the organization of a branch of the Na- 
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tional Congress of Parents and Teachers. The prob- 
lems of each can thus be presented at the meetings and 
their solution jointly worked out. 


Secure the Cooperation of the Churches in the 
Movement.—By a similar appeal to the churches of 
ail denominations and beliefs the deans should align 
them in the movement so that this greatest of moral 
agencies may be enlisted in the work. Deans should 
undertake to exert active influence upon the young 
people under their charge to bring about a greater re- 
spect for and pride in the churches and a greater regu- 
larity in their attendance upon and participation in 
the various church services and activities during these 
years when the moral strength of the young people is 
most severely tried, and when, therefore, most of the 
moral breakdown takes place, which is responsible for 
the peculiar dangers to young people referred to in 
the first part of Chapter XIX, ‘Professional Status 
of Deans.” 


Training Regarding Vices and Virtues Should be 
More Specific—Specific and widespread training 
should be carried on among the young people with 
reference to vices and virtues and a finer distinction 
made as to what is right and wrong. There is a great 
difference between a set of “rules of conduct” which 
girls are told they must observe, and information 
acceptably imparted to them regarding the specific 
things in thought and conduct which in our social order 
are classed as more or less vicious and harmful and 
therefore condemned and the specific things which 
society considers more or less virtuous and are there- 
fore approved. 

In order that those charged with the training of 
girls and young women may have a more complete 
statement than now exists of what are considered vices 
and near vices, virtues and near virtues by society, 
lists have been prepared. These with suggestions for 
their use are found in the following chapter. 


CHAPTER III 


RIGHT STUDENT SPIRIT AND ATTITUDE 
(RELIGIOUS) 


WHY DISCUSSION OF THIS IS JUSTIFIED 


Aside from a negligible fraction of atheistic and 
other so-called liberal individuals, practically the entire 
body of parents of all phases of religious belief 
desire above almost all other things that their girls 
shall finish their schooldays and enter life sincerely 
religious and thoroughly grounded in religious con- 
victions. This is generally true, even though the par- 
ents are not themselves religious. 

It must be understood, however, that the “religion” 
referred to here is not that narrow, bigoted sort which 
repels people and to which exception is so often taken. 
Nor is it the long-faced; joy-killing sort which some 
profess but do not live; but it is that wholesome, 
happy, soul-satisfying, life-giving religion which 
makes the individual buoyant, capable, inspiring, and 
a blessing to those who know her. 

With the surrender of much of religious teaching 
in the home because of the inroads of modern influ- 
ences, there has arisen a greater need for the system- 
atic development of a type of religious life in the young 
people that is real and convincing and that establishes 
guiding principles and standards of belief and life in 
accord with the golden rule. Much careful study is 
being given this problem, especially along the line of 
what exactly shall characterize the best method and 
the necessary subject matter to give the resultant re- 
ligious convictions and types of living so earnestly de- 
sired. One authority, who is a most careful student 
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of the tendencies among young people, in a series of 
articles! which appeared in one of the popular period- 
icals, points out in one of them the need of giving 
careful thought to the selection of standards and of a 
principle to follow in working to inculcate them. His 
statement is so helpful and so worth our consideration 
that he is quoted as follows: 


Think of the words which our generation’s attitudes naturally 
suggest and they are all words of action—aggressive, pro- 
gressive, dynamic, vigorous—such words are applicable to our 
time. But who, describing our modernity, would ever think of 
words like these—poise, balance, peace, steadfastness, stability? 
Yet anyone who knows either biography or history knows that 
ene of the primary tests of character is the ability to increase 
staunchness as you extend strain. Man’s life is like a tree. 
Branches demand roots; every increase in the superstructure, 
giving purchase for the wind to get hold upon, requires a new 
grip on the steadfast earth. 


Jt is a matter of common experience, however, that 
even in our sectarian schools, and markedly in our 
municipal and state-supported schools, the agencies 
for building up this type of religious life are fewer 
and generally less effective now than heretofore. 


CAUSE OF LESSENED RELIGIOUS INFLUENCES UPON 
STUDENTS 


One of the chief causes of this has probably been an 
unconscious influence emanating from the agitation 
over reading or teaching the Bible in the common 
schools. One writer upon the subject says: 


Our public system is built upon the principle of the separa- 
tion of Church and State. It has appeared to be a corollary of 
that principle that no sort of religious instruction should be 
given under state or federal auspices. We have today, all 
through the Middle West, the truly amazing sight of a system 
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1Harry Emerson Fosdick, “Twelve Tests of Character— 
Long Ropes and Short Stakes,” Ladies Home Journal, 40:29, 
Feb., 1923. 
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of education which, from the kindergarten to the graduate 
school, cultivates everything in the individual except his spirit, 
and, to a large extent, ignores that portion of the personality 
where ideals are formed, convictions originate, and motives take 
their rise. But here in the East, where our secular school sys- 
tem has been tried out longer, it is significant to see how the 
sense of the community is endeavoring, by means of private en- 
terprise, to supplement its spiritual impoverishment. On the 
one hand, we have the parochial schools of the Roman Catholic 
communion, maintained by taxpayers who are already support- 
ing the public school system, for the express purpose of insur- 
ing that religion and scholarship shall not be dissociated for 
their children. On the other hand, we have, in Protestant com- 
munities, the rapid increase in the expensive private fitting 
school, one of whose chief reasons for commending itself to 
the public is that it offers religious instruction and church priv- 
ileges, together with secular learning; and this school also is 
supported by those who are already paying for the public in- 
struction of their children by the State. One sometimes won- 
ders what is to be the future of the public school in these East- 
ern States, with the best elements of both the Catholic and the 
Protestant communities steadily being withdrawn from it. Un- 
der such circumstances, it cannot continue to be the nursery of 
American democracy that it once was. Certainly, this with- 
drawal indicates, among other things, the conviction on the part 
of mature men and women that the education of the spirit is 
at least as valuable as the training of the body and the mind.1 


Many teachers, instructors, and administrative 
officers in our schools of higher education have earlier 
been teachers in our public schools and have gone 
through that schooling in repression of any desire to 
develop a true religious life in their pupils, as required 
by the statutes, until, upon reaching a position in an 
institution where such repression is no longer neces- 
sary, they refrain from following this desire through 
these habits established earlier. So far as this applies 
to the work of deans it is especially unfortunate and 
should be corrected as soon as a possible way can be 
found. 





1Albert Parker Fitch, “The College Course and the Prepara- 
tion for life,” p. 149. 
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MUCH MORE RELIGIOUS INFLUENCE CAN BE EXERTED 
WITHOUT GIVING OFFENSE 


No doubt there iwill be deans who read this who 
realize that the development of a real religious life in 
their girls has had very little of their attention as com- 
pared with other matters of less importance. So im- 
portant is this matter that it is quite justifiable to dis- 
cover by some careful study whether the development 
of the spiritual and moral life of a girl is one that must 
be wholly neglected or only given slight attention, or 
whether there may not be found a way to render this 
inestimable service of guiding her into a richer fuller 
life. This is another of those matters of which it may 
be truly said “he can who thinks he can.” 


YOUNG PEOPLE GENERALLY ARE INSTINCTIVELY 
RELIGIOUS 


Tt is an unfortunate thing that so many deans are 
required to give so much of their thought and atten- 
tion to the girls’ delinquencies and to matters of dis- 
cipline. It has the same unconscious effect upon them 
that reading a disproportionate part of the history of 
the lives and habits of the people from the criminal 
columns of newspapers has upon the average citizen. 
He comes to believe that the people and the times are 
much worse than they really are. So deans come to 
doubt the general possession by every girl of deep- 
seated virtues, of moral sense, and of religion, and the 
treatment of her and of her little delinquencies is con- 
sequently sometimes very unsympathetic and even 
unjust. An abiding faith that in practically every 
girl she will find a substantial foundation of virtue 
and real religion, if she but seek it, will make the 
dean’s work much more helpful and permanent. A 
recent writer with long experience with college young 
people says: 

Indeed, the great religious leaders of the race have been, for 
the most part, young men: and the greatest of them died a 
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youth of thirty-three. It is a silly prejudice, therefore, which 
conceives of the college student as irreligious, and such a con- 
ception is the reverse of the truth. Nearly all youth are instinc- 
tively and profoundly religious. ... The capacity for relig- 
ions experience—more than that, what we may call the spirit- 
ual sense—is very rarely absent from normal young men and 
women. ... When a man, therefore, is talking on religion 
there is no one from whom he could be more sure of a sympa- 
thetic and interested hearing and a large measure of common 
understanding than the undergraduate.1! 


In a report issued recently by the American Associa- 
tion on Religion, 31 Nassau Street, New York, and the 
Council of Church Boards of Education, 111 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, it was stated that of 100 state uni- 
versities and colleges listed in a canvass made to ascer- 
tain the religious affiliation of their students, there 
were found to be 145,338 confessed church members 
in a total enrolment of 180,676. There were 35,337 
students who gave no church preference and no infor- 
mation as to their religious affiliation. These figures 
are for 1926-27. These findings corroborate what Dr. 
Fitch has found true of the undergraduates’ attitude 
toward religious matters. 


STUDENT WRONGDOING DUE LARGELY TO BLIND 
WRESTLINGS WITH NEW FORCES 


Adults should guard against judging the questiona- 
ble acts of young people by adult standards. Every 
young man and woman passes through a period when 
their strongest motives arise from entirely unknown 
or at best little-understood desires and propensities. 
They think and act under the impulse of these desires 
and propensities in ways that may seem to adults to 
be blameworthy or even vicious when, in fact, there 
may be no reason for imputing wrongdoing to them. 
One educational writer makes this statement regard- 
ing this fact: 





11bid, p. 90. 
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One should never forget, in dealing with the moral problems 
of the undergraduate, that they are the problems of one who 
still moves about in worlds not realized. The one thing, there- 
fore, which he has a right to expect of us, when we approach 
him in this field of his experience, is sympathy, faith, and com- 
radeship, and not so much the imposing of sententious wisdom 
as the imparting of moral power. Nor should one ever for- 
get, either, that the very conditions of academic life, which 
conditions we older men determine and perpetuate, and to 
which we invite and introduce the youth, are not entirely favor- 
able to the best self-development. For all the indubitable ethical 
idealism of every college community, it nevertheless remains 
true that there is a terribly inhuman side to scholastic life. 
Many brilliant scholars and teachers appear to youth to be 
compounds of fire and ice, glowing minds, but frigid souls! 
There is a sort of pagan and unmoral sense which sometimes 
accompanies, and appears to be fostered by, large intellectual 
powers and achievements. The brutal selfishness of the pupil 
is, not infrequently, quite equaled by the frank indifference and 
self-absorption of his instructor. Who that lives in academic 
communities is not often moved to amazement at the sublime 
disregard which, with no offer of friendly hospitality and no 
provision of more decent social opportunity, permits youth, night 
after night, to frequent the cheap musical shows, with their 
open incitement to vulgarity and lust! It is true that a boy 
must fight his own battles and that only a sentimentalist would 
desire to fight them for him. It is true that no one can carry 
boys through adolescence to manhood in perambulators and that 
no decent boy would endure the experiment. But it is also true 
that when older men, who have come through the struggle and 
won their place, proceed to ignore the ever-continuing battle, 
and to declare its present issues no concern of theirs, they there- 
by show themselves something less than normal human beings. 
Youth is quick to perceive that such an irresponsible attitude 
toward the moral issues of life argues a certain human skep- 
ticism in him who holds it. They often, if unjustly, attribute 
it to failure in the past and cynical indifference as to the future. 


It is, then, demanded of us also, by our very humanity, that 
we live close to these ethical struggles of our younger brothers 
of the race. For in this moral world of youth, with what im- 
measurable human values, with what capacity for effort and 
suffering, do we deal! Does it not make one’s very heart stand 
still to reflect that within reach of us and all about us, in each 
day of the long college year, there must be young men who are 
putting forth their desperate, somber, half-mechanical efforts 
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to hold these mounting, leaping passions until the darkness and 
the helplessness shall lessen, and something or someone shall 
give them peace? Truly, George Eliot was right, and expresses 
the natural attitude honest men take toward the ethical prob- 
lems of their younger brothers, when she said: “Surely, surely, 
the only true knowledge of our fellow men is that which en- 
ables us to feel with them. Our subtlest analysis must miss the 
essential truth unless it be lit up by that love which sees in all 
forms of human thought and work the life and death strug- 
gles of separate human beings.”! 

In all such cases the young people are entitled to as 
full knowledge of the underlying facts as we their in- 
structors and advisers can give them; and until we are 
certain that the boy or girl fully understands these de- 
sires and propensities we should be very careful of our 
criticism and err, if at all, in overmuch sympathy and 
a determined spirit of helpfulness. 

An educational authority commenting on this same 
subject has said: 

Another feature (of our public education) has been the per- 
sistent decline in the use of the Bible and in all forms of reli- 
gious activity or influence. This decline is due in part to the 
growing belief in the separation of church and state; to the 
growing belief that the public school should not undertake to 
determine or to guide the religious life of the youth; and to 
the belief that religion is so far a personal matter that all per- 


sons should be left free from any influences that would even 
appear to impose particular religious beliefs or doctrines upon 


anyone. ... The net result is that for one cause or another 
our system of public education is becoming wholly secular- 
ized. ... Weare now coming to a day of revival of the be- 


lief in a religious sanction for our morals. This belief at once 
brings to mind a challenge of any system of education lacking 
provision for the proper culture of the religious nature of youth. 

The prevalence of youthful crime, the presence of many 
undesirable tendencies, and a widespread lack of moral stability 
have led many to the belief that there is yet something lacking. 
The something appears to be moral rather than physical or in- 
tellectual.2 





Vbid., p. 11. 


2W. O. Thompson, Introduction to James E. Clark’s “Educa- 
tion for Successful Living,’ p. 9. 
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COLLEGE RELIGION 


We quote quite fully from one writer who has writ- 
ten helpfully on the subject of college religion. 


The American college has always conducted its work in the 
name of, or at least in sympathy with, religion. At the outset, 
as we have seen, its religious motives were thoroughly ingrained, 
permeating both its curriculum and its daily life. To inculcate 
the true Christian faith was, as many a college charter shows, 
a primary object of its foundation. 


Of course this early doctrinal piety and narrow sectarianism 
necessarily gave way to more liberal views. As the surround- 
ing culture developed, the curriclum gained breadth and inde- 
yendence; living acquired a more secular character; and while 
certain formal requirements remained, particularly that of daily 
attendance at chapel, the general tendency was away from an 
authoritative propagation of religion. Certain colleges, as Wil- 
liams, explicitly announced their religious freedom, and state 
universities often found that the safest attitude toward conflic- 
ting creeds was indifference to all. 


Nevertheless the college atmosphere has usually been charged 
with religious interest. Some denominational colleges have con- 
tinued the early tradition, prescribing Bible study and exer- 
cising a prayerful watchfulness over the lives of students. Many 
have resorted to “revivals” from time to time in order to evoke 
religious zeal. Almost all have cultivated religious interest in 
the form of student organizations, the Young Men’s and Young 
Women’s Christian Associations and a score of smaller socie- 
ties, all of which are constantly striving to deepen the spiritual 
currents of student life. Under their auspices Bible study has 
become popular, sometimes to the extent of enrolling a large 
majority of the student body in regular classes. Though the 
custom of opening class curricular hours with prayer has all 
but disappeared, the spirit of instruction is uniformly reverent. 
College teachers worship a God of Truth. 


An almost inevitable consequence of experiencing the new con- 
ditions of college life is that the student suffers some change 
of religious sentiment or belief. One who comes from a pious 
home or from a church which imposes unquestioning accept- 
ance of the literal word of religious tradition finds that higher 
education presents a new view of the universe and of human 
duty. On the other hand, one who enters with indifference to 
religion may learn that as a scholar he cannot ignore its power 
in history and in contemporary life. So there comes a change 
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of view, perhaps development and enrichment, perhaps doubt 
and loss of faith, in consequence of breathing the college at- 
mosphere. 


In some cases this change is profoundly painful. A state of 
doubt or disbelief sets in which reaches down into the depths 
of one’s nature, and which brings with it temporary or perma- 
nent distress. Ordinarily this experience is transitory—a nat- 
ural disturbance preceding a new equilibrium—but sometimes 
it is more lasting, and the man or woman walks through life 
in its shadow. Just because religion is so fundamental in our 
nature there is no struggle more intense and no depression more 
profound than that which takes place when old faith is shaken 
by new forces of education. 


Those who best understand the conditions of college life 
know that its dominating influences do not make against re- 
ligion, but rather for it. Yet it cannot be denied that certain 
almost universal factors tend to produce a radical disturbance 
and change. The most important of these factors are the new 
views, scientific, historical, and philosophic, which college study 
impresses upon the student. A vastly larger universe spreads 
before him, a universe of long evolution according to natural 
laws, a universe in which God seems far away. The sense of 
personal relation to a Heavenly Father fades into a cheerless 
feeling of being an infinitely insignificant cog in the universal 
mechanism. Religion itself is seen to be a product of slow evo- 
lution, full of absurdities, superstition, and cruelty; and many 
of its contemporary manifestations are obviously crude survi- 
vals of outgrown fear and fancy. 


Together with this expansion of intellectual vision there 
comes an impression from the example of persons who are, or 
at least appear to be, non-religious. Some of these are highly 
educated associates, men of culture and charm; some are friend- 
ly fellow students, glib expounders of irreligion. Polite athe- 
ism and agnosticism flourish in certain college precincts, and 
the newcomer is haunted by an uncomfortable suspicion that his 
former religious instructors were less trustworthy than he sup- 
posed—that they did not know so much as they pretended. 
Apparently, life may be lived quite as happily, in fact rather 
more so, without religious professions. In some minds the 
feeling of courageous rebellion against religious commands and 
prohibitions has its own peculiar agreeableness. 


Both of these factors may gain strength from the student’s 
loss of practical connection with a church. Without the steady- 
ing power of religious associations, of worship and service, the 
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problems becomes purely intellectual, and in this field often 
seems hopeless.1 


In this connection the following creed of a college 
class quoted by a prominent writer on college men and 
women is interesting. 


I believe in one God, present in nature as law, in science as 
truth, in art as beauty, in history as justice, in society as sym- 
pathy, in conscience as duty, and supremely in Christ as our 
highest ideal. 

I believe in the Bible as the expression of God’s will through 
man; in prayer as the devotion of Man’s will to God; and in 
the church as the fellowship of those who try to do God’s will 
in the world. 

I believe in worship as the highest inspiration to work; in 
sacrifice as the price we must pay to make right what is wrong; 
in salvation as growth out of selfishness into service; in eternal 
life as the survival of what loves and is loveable in each indi- 
vidual; and in judgment as the obvious fact that the condition 
of the gentle, the generous, the modest, the pure, and the true 
is always and everywhere preferable to that of the cruel, the 
sensual, the mean, the proud, and the false.2 


METHODS OF DEVELOPING SINCERE RELIGION AMONG 
STUDENTS 


The following suggested methods of meeting this 
issue are not all applicable to every group of girls: 
Some of them would be quite out of place in schools 
where there are fixed administrative policies against 
them. Each dean in need of help upon this problem 
will know which of them she is free to use and will 
certainly find in this list or elsewhere enough sugges- 
tions against which there is no opposition to make it 
possible by intelligent, consistent, tactful application 
of them to develop in her girls the religious life most 
useful to them and desired by their parents. 


ee re re ree ee 
1Bernard C. Ewer, “College Study and College Life,” pp. 204- 
206. 


2William D. Hyde, The College Man and the College Woman,” 
pp. 173-174. 
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It requires a peculiarly close and sympathetic 
relationship to know how to approach, without offense, 
a girl’s inner self and, with understanding, tact, and 
love, to lead her to discuss freely, or even with reserves, 
these intimate, personal matters of her attitudes 
toward right and wrong, her aspirations and feelings, 
her opinions and beliefs, her plans for becoming the 
fine woman she really wants to be, consecrated 
to the unselfish endeavor to make her fellow students 
and friends and all others with whom she associates 
feel her influence as helpful, ennobling, and enriching. 
It takes a still more subtle and careful treatment to 
set a girl right in her feelings, her thinking, her daily 
living, in case she has departed, ever so slightly, from 
the best standards and practices. All of these obsta- 
cles will yield, however, before the dean who goes at 
the problem determined to win. 


Greater success will generally be attained with the 
girls by applying the methods without any sectarian 
bias and without regard to creeds and extreme inter- 
pretations. Certainly, there should be a _ scrupulous 
avoidance of proselyting. The purpose is so definitely 
unsectarian that the deans should, so far as possible, 
forget the lines of demarcation between this religion 
and that, this sect and that. The motive in every 
instance should be obviously to lead the girl to inter- 
pret her faith in the light of love and service, thus 
leading her to adopt the accepted virtues of right liv- 
ing and avoid the vices which have been generally 
accepted as such. One should be able to inculcate this 
principle without fear of offense. 


Suggestions for Developing Sincere Religious Life 
in Girls.— 


1. At least one earnest personal conference on re- 
ligion by the dean, or qualified helper, with every girl, 
no matter how large the number of girls. 


2. One general “Talk to Girls,’”’ on the subject. 
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3. Employment of mistresses and social directors 
of the residence halls who have the necessary spiritu- 
ality and who can acceptably inspire it in others. 


4, Have at hand a good selection of books, pamph- 
lets, and articles of the inspiring sort to lend to girls 
at psychological moments. 


5. Have outside well-known speakers of this type of 
spirituality address the girls at least once a year. 


6. Use a modified form of the junior or big sister 
idea (avoiding the objectionable features of it), where- 
by the right type of happy, hearty, successful girl, pos- 
sessed of this sort of spirituality, may get in contact 
(perhaps as a chum) with the girls needing true re- 
ligion. 

7. Sympathetically and helpfully use the list of vices 
and virtues given at the end of this chapter as a basis 
for discussions with the girls, either in group meetings 
or individually, aiming to stimulate consideration of 
right and wrong in general and to lead to considera- 
tion of their individual attitudes and practices, and, if 
possible, make the influence so effective that their will 
to do right will be strengthened. 

8. Encourage religious organizations in the school 
group which stimulate thought and lead to self-expres- 
sion. One all-embracing religious association, such as 
is being successfully operated in Teachers College, 
Columbia University, with expert leadership, may pre- 
vent separation on minor points of difference. 

9. Stimulate attention and arouse interest in sin- 
cere religion by surrounding the girls with the relig- 
ious influence which emanates from instructors and 
other persons who daily exemplify the religion they 
profess. 

10. Establish friendly and cooperative relationships 
with the pastors and leaders in the churches which. 
the girls attend. 

It has been said by a careful student of young people 
that: 
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The need is not for a set of rules of conduct, for the high- 
spirited young person is apt deliberately to throw these over, 
but for some real understanding of herself and of men, and 
of the principles underlying society’s right to limit individual 
freedom along lines of sex for the common welfare. She needs 
an insight into the great impulses of love and play and service 
that will help her to distinguish between the trivial and ephe- 
meral in human relationship and the fundamentally satisfying. 
Particularly does the college woman need this, for hers will be 
the responsibility to a large extent of thinking through the prob- 
lems created by the special social conditions of today, and of 
developing a sane public opinion which shall go far toward their 
solution. 


VICES AND VIRTUES AND NEAR VICES AND NEAR VIRTUES 


For many generations young people were instructed 
in morals through defining the vices with suggestions 
on how to become free of them if under their control 
and how to avoid them if they had managed so far to 
escape acquiring them; and through homilies on the 
desirability of the virtues they »were expected to be- 
come virtuous. 

In recent years this rather direct process has been 
largely abandoned. Parents and teachers, in order 
not to appear too conservative or puritanical, have 
given up this method of inculcating morals to such an 
extent that the pendulum has likely swung too far in 
the opposite direction and a considerable proportion 
of present-day young people not only do not know with 
any certainty what the vices and virtues are but have 
little instruction as to methods of avoiding or getting 
rid of the vices and of developing the virtues. 

Many girls therefore who reach secondary and 
higher schools are in need of more or less specific help 
in obtaining this essential knowledge of right and 
wrong and it is one of the important functions of edu- 
cation to give it to them. It is just as unwise to let 
our young people go out into active life without this 
information, thus compelling them to learn morality 
by bitter experience, as it would be to let babes come 
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in contact with needles, knives, fire, and poison with- 
out being safeguarded. 


How the Lists of Vices and Virtues May be Used by 
Deans.—The fact that parents, clergy, and other re- 
ligious as well as secular teachers have given less atten- 
tion to specific moralities in recent years has appar- 
ently largely prompted our dropping of effort in this 
field. Indeed, it is probable that not one of us in a 
hundred ever saw anything like a complete list of vices 
and virtues. There seems to be no such list in the 
available literature, and so the following lists of vices 
and virtues, while admittedly not complete, have been 
assembled from many sources, involving considerable 
research, and it is hoped that they will prove of service 
to deans and other advisers. 


It may be an illuminating thing to have constantly 
before us for study the specific things that society says 
are more or less vicious and therefore to be eliminated 
in our young people if we are to make of this genera- 
tion the clean, upright men and women the times de- 
mand; and also available for study the specific things 
that society says are the virtues whose possession by 
men and women individually raises moral standards 
generally. By thus defining our objectives in moral 
training and using these lists consistently, as sug- 
gested later, it is predicted that we may make definite 
progress in raising the moral standards of our girls. 

Some of the vices listed will seem so excessive and 
awful that they should not have been given a place in 
a list to be consulted in dealing with school girls, but 
it must not be forgotten that investigators have found 
that a large percentage of criminal and evil women, 
guilty of these very vices, trace the beginnings of their 
downfall back to their girlhood or young womanhood 
when they adopted the practice of the near vices or 
the little sins. We owe it therefore to our girls and 
young women to open their eyes to the evil consequen- 
ces of indulging in the small vices and to show them 
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how to overcome them, if they have adopted them, 
while the elimination from their lives is easy. 

The Lists as a Basis for the Development of Individ- 
ual Moral Graphs or Charts.—It will be found possi- 
ble in most of the groups of vices to arrange the vari- 
ous items in the order in which they usually develop 
from least to greatest, and such a study and rearrange- 
ment of the list will prove of the utmost importance 
to deans who seriously: undertake to eliminate these 
vices from their girls. It would also be easy to break 
up this alphabetical arrangement of the groups, which 
has been adopted purely for study purposes, and bring 
together the groups that are closely related as, for 
example, the “lying,” “pretention,” and “sham” groups 
of vices or the “candid,” “sincere,” and “true” groups 
of virtues. The groups and the various items of the 
groups could then be arranged in the form of a moral 
or ethical chart upon which a norm could be plotted, 
This would make it possible to indicate graphically on 
the chart the particulars in which any girl departed 
morally from the normal; and by comparison of her 
charts periodically, once every year or two, or by plot- 
ting on the same chart graphs or curves showing her 
status periodically, both she and her advisers could 
note the results of the upgrading processes. 

To illustrate this suggestion take the group under 
“5. Autocratic,” and arrange the items in the order of 
their probable development from autocratic to the cul- 
minating tyrannical. As alphabetically arranged, 
the list stands as follows: 

5. AUTOCRATIC: 

(a) Browbeating 
(b) Bullying 

(c) Despotic 

(d) Domineering 
(e) Implacable 
(f) Inexorable 
(g) Oppressive 
(h) Supercilicus 
(i) Tyrannical 
(j) Unforgiving 
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As rearranged according to degree it might stand 
as follows: 


5. AUTOCRATIC: 
(a) Unforgiving 
(b) Supercilious 
(c) Domineering 
(d) Browbeating 
(e) Bullying 
(f) Inexorable 
(z) Implacable 
(h) Oppressive 
(i) Despotic 
(j) Tyrannical 


It may well be said that making graphs of an indi- 
vidual’s moral nature is not easy and must largely be 
a matter of guesswork both on the part of the one 
studied and of the one making the study. The pur- 
pose of the study is not defeated by any lack of abso- 
lute accuracy. If the person who is the subject of the 
study has been led to recognize more clearly distinc- 
tions between right and wrong and to become inter- 
ested in conforming her life to the highest-known 
standards of morality,.the plan is fully justified, how- 
ever faulty it may be. Many people err in observing 
the finer moral relationships of life through careless- 
ness or through ignorance of the closer distinctions 
possible between degrees of rightness and degrees of 
wroneness. 

The plan offered here leads to a study of the vices! 
and virtues in their various gradations, and an observ- 
ation of their expression by each student in her own 
life and in the lives of her associates. By this study 
there cannot fail to result a keener sensibility to the 
varying degrees of right and wrong and a correspond- 
ing effort to higher moral living. 


The readers are urged to send to the writer any addi- 
tions to or changes in these lists, or any other sug- 
gestions which may lead to the completion and pre- 
fection of them and their adaptation to the uses for 
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which they are designed. These contributions will be 
used in developing the tables into still more practicable 
form in a later edition. 


It should be borne in mind also in considering these 
abstract vices and virtues that something further is 
needed in our young people than the elimination of 
vices and the development of virtues. Every dean 
probably knows individuals who have become unusu- 
ally virtuous, in a way,-:and yet are not wholly satis- 
factory. There is a very general belief among workers 
for the moral upbuilding of the masses that these de- 
sirable elements of moral upbuilding must be accom- 
panied as well by a “change of heart,” in order to pro- 
duce the best results. 


Morality without religion is only a kind of dead reckoning, 
an endeavor to find our place on a cloudy sea by measuring! 
the distance we have run without any observation of the heav~ 
enly bodies. 

The suggestions in this section ‘will be found useful 
in carrying out the program outlined above of inter- 
esting parents, church workers, and others in the gen- 
eral movement for the strengthening of the moral 
qualities of our boys and girls. - 

The decision to include, in the lists, items which for 
lack of a better name are termed ‘“‘near vices” and 
‘near virtues,’ was arrived at while assembling the 
data, when it became evident that many processes of 
thought and many acts, having no _ strictly moral 
quality, produce evil results which fall upon others be- 
sides the one with whom they originate and thus have 
the effects of a vice (as examples note those in the 
“extravagant,” “idle,” “ignorant,” and “negligent” 
groups), and that likewise many thoughts and acts hav- 
ing no strictly moral quality produce good results 
which, just like a virtue, helpfully affect others besides 
the one giving expression to them. (As, for example, 





1Longfellow, “Kavanagh.” 
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note the items of the “affectionate,” “cheerful,” “in- 
dustrious,” and “intelligent”? groups.) The real vices 
and near vices in the one list and likewise the real 
virtues and near virtues in the other shade off so imper- 
ceptibly into each other, so far as the effects produced 
are concerned, that it became unnecessary to distin- 
guish them in cases like these where the object is to 
avoid or eliminate those practices producing evil 
effects, and develop those producing good effects. 

The effort has been to make the lists quite complete, 
only exact synonyms having been omitted. Many items 
very nearly synonymous have been included for study 
purposes where the distinction might prove useful. 
It will no doubt seem advisable to omit some of these 
in the final lists. 

Adjective and participial rather than noun forms 
have generally been used as most convenient. 


LIST OF VICES AND NEAR VICES 


(d) Haughty 
(e) Insolent 
(f) Imperious 
(g) Lordly 
(h) Proud 
(i) Puffed-up 
(j) Vaunting 


1. Abusive: 
(a) Calumnious 
(b) Defamatory 
(c) False accusing 
(d) Libelous 
(e) Slanderous 


2. Acrimonious: 5 pAutoeratics 


) 
h) Revengeful (c) Revolting 


ie tae (a) Browbeating 
(c) Harsh te eae 
c espotic 
is ipoupered (d) Domineering 
SHE NAO EE) (e) Implacable 
(f) Inexorable 
3. Angry ; (g) Oppressive 
(a) Furious (h) Supercilious 
(b) Irascible (i) Tyrannical 
i pice ata (j) Unforgiving 
(e) Raging 6. Bestial: 
(f) Resentful (a) Brutal 
a Retaliatory (b) Inhuman 
(i) Vindictive (d) Savage 
e) Vile 
4, Arrogant: ss 
(a) Contumacious 7. Bigoted: 


(b) Disdainful 
(c) Egotistical 


(a) Fanatical 
(b) Intolerant 
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8. Blasphemous: 


(a) Profane 
(b) Sacrilegious 


(a) Audacious 
(b) Disrespectful 
(c) Flippant 

(d) Forward 

(e) Immodest 

(f) Presumptuous 


(g) Saucy 
(h) Shameful 


10. Captious: 
(a) Carping 
(b) Censorious 
(c) Fault-finding 
(d) Hypercritical 


11. Careless: 
(a) Heedless 
(b) Negligent 
(c) Slack 
(d) Thoughtless 


12. Carnal: 


(a) Incontinent 
(b) Indecent 
(c) Lascivious 
(d) Lecherous 
(e) Licentious 
(f) Libertine 
(gz) Lustful 
(h) Unchaste 
(i) Vulgar 
(j) Wanton 


13. Churlish: 
(a) Crabbed 
(b) Cynical 
(c) Impudent 

) Insulting 

) Rude 

) Snarling 

) Surly 

) Unceivil 

14. Contemptuous: 
(a) Derisive 
(b) Disdainful 
(c) Mocking 
(d) Scornful 


15. Corrupt: 


(a) Contaminated 
(b) Depraved 
(c) Dirty 


(d) Dissolute 
(e) Immoral 
(f) Impure 
(g) Nasty 
(h) Obscene 
(i) Off-color 
(j) Profligate 
(k) Reprobate 
(1) Smutty 
(m) Vicious 
(n) Villainous 
(o) Wicked 


16. Covetous: 

(a) Avaricious 
(b) Grasping 

(c) Hard-fisted 
(d) Mercenary 
(e) Miserly 

(f) Niggardly 
(g) Penurtous 
(h) Stingy 

(See also “Envious”’) 


17. Cowardly: 


(a) Base 

(b) Craven 
(c) Dastardly 
(d) Recreant 
(e) Slavish 


18. Criminal: 


(a) Culpable 
(b) Felonious 
(c) Guilty 
(d) Illegal 
(e) Iniquitous 


19. Crooked: 


(a) Artful 
(b) Deceitful 
(c) Dishonest 
(d) Dissembling 
e) Insidious 
f) Knavish 
g) Plotting 
h) Thievish 
) Tricky 
) Unfair 
k) Wily 


(a) Complaining 
(b) Discontented 
(c) Dissatisfied 
(d) Fault-finding 
(e) Lamenting 
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(f) Murmuring 
(g) Petulant 
(h) Querulous 
G) Whining 


) Barbarous 

) Blood-thirsty 
) Harsh 

) Heartless 

) Heinous 

) Merciless 

) Pitiless 

) Relentless 

) Ruthless 

) Terrible 

k) Unkind 


. Degenerate: 


(a) Degraded 
(b) Fallen 
(c) Perverted 


. Destructive: 


(a) Baleful 
(b) Calamitous 
(c) Deadly 

) Deleterious 
) Hurtful 

) Injurious 
) Murderous 
) Ruinous 


24. Detestable: 
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(a) Abominable 
(b) Accursed 

(c) Contemptible 
(d) Despicable 
(e) Execrable 


. Diabolical: 


(a) Atrocious 
(b) Fiendish 
(c) Frightful 
(d) Impious 
(e) Infernal 
(f) Satanic 


26. Dishonorable: 


(a) Discreditable 
(b) Disreputable 
(c) Disgraceful 
(d) Ignoble 

(e) Infamous 
(f) Mean 


1) Unsympathetic 


27. 


28. 


29. 


30. 


31. 


32. 


33. 


34, 


35. 


Disloyal: 
(a) Faithless 
(b) Perfidious 
(c) Treacherous 
(d) Untrustworthy 


Disobedient : 
(a) Forward 
(b) Incorrigible 
(c) Irremediable 
(d) Unruly 


Dissipated: 
(a) Drunken 
(b) Excessive 
(c) Fast 
(d) Inebriate 
(e) Intemperate 
(f) Rowdyish 


Envious: 
(a) Jealous 


Evil: 
(a) Bad 
(b) Ill-tempered 
(c) Malevolent 
(d) Mischievous 
e) Nefarious 
f) Pernicious 
g) Scoundrel 
) Sinful 
i) Unprincipled 
j) Unscrupulous 
) Wrong 


Extravagant: 
(a) Idolatrous 
(b) Improvident 
(c) Prodigal 
(d) Squandering 
(e) Unthrifty 
(f) Wasteful 


Gambling: 
(a) Betting 


Gluttonous: 


(a) Excessive eater 
(b) Greedy 

(c) Rapacious 

(d) Voracious 


Hateful: 


(a) Implacable 
(b) Malicious 
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36. 


37. 


38. 


39. 


40. 


41. 


42. 


43. 


44, 
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(c) Malignant 
(d) Rancorous 
(e) Spiteful 

(f) Vengeful 
(g) Vituperative 


Headstrong: 
(a) Contankerous 
(b) Intractable 
c) Obstinate 
d) Perverse 
e) Stubborn 
f) Ungovernable 
g) Unreasonable 
) Willful 


Hypocritical: 
(a) Affectedly religious 
(b) Dissembling 
(c) Hollow 
(d) Insincere 
(e) Sanctimonious 


(a) Indolent 
(b) Lazy 

(c) Slothful 
(d) Worthless 


Ignorant: 
(a) Illiterate 


Improvident: 
(a) Shiftless 


Indiscreet: 
(a) Rash 
(b) Reckless 
(c) Scandalous 


Inquisitive: 
(a) Intrusively curious 
(b) Meddlesome 
(c) Prying 
(d) Snoopy 


Irreligious: 
(a) Scoffing 


Lying: 
(a) Fabricating 
(b) False pretending 
(c) Fibbing 
(d) Perjured 
(e) Quibbling 


(f) Untruthful 
(g) Unveracious 


45. Morose: 
(a) Gloomy 
(b) Ill-humored 
(c) Spleeny 
(d) Sullen 


46. Negligent: 
(a) Careless 
(b) Heedless 
(c) Slack 
(d) Thoughtless 


47. Prejudiced: 
(a) Biased 
(b) Partial 
(c) Unjust 
(d) Warped 


48. Pretentious: 
(a) Camoflaging 
(b) Subterfuging 


49. Proud: 
(a) Boastful 
(b) Conceited 
(c) Vain 


50. Selfish: 
(a) Illiberal 
(b) Narrow 
(c) Parsimonious 
(See also “Covetous”) 


51. Sham: 
(a) Counterfeit 
(b) False 
(c) Fraudulent 
(d) Spurious 
(See also “Lying” and ‘“Pre- 
tentious”’) 


52. Slattern: 
(a) Foul 
(b) Slovenly 
(c) Unclean 
(d) Untidy 


53. Sneaking: 
(a) Cringing 
(b) Servile 
(c) Sly 
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(d) Truckling 55. Thankless: 
(e) Underhanded (a) Ungrateful 


(f) Wily 
(See also “Crooked” and 56. Unwomanly 
Subtle”) 57. Vicious 
54. Subtle: 58. Violent: 
(a) Crafty (a) Frantic 


(b) Frenzied 
(c) Furious 


(b) Cunning 
(c) Designing 


(d) Intriguing 


(d) Outrageous 


LIST OF VIRTUES AND NEAR VIRTUES 


. Affectionate: (c) Happy 
(a) Loving (d) Joyful 
(b) Passionate (not (e) Sunny 
angry) 
; 8. Constant: 
2. Amiable: (a) Faithful 
(a) Good-tempered (b) Loyal 
(b) Kind (c) Steadfast 
(d) Trusty 


38. Benevolent: 
(a) Charitable 9. Devoted: 
(b) Generous (a) Earnest 


(c) Humane bp) ae t 
(d) Philanthropic te Zealone 


(e) Unselfish 


4, Brave: 10. Devout: 
(a) Courageous (a) Devotional 
(b) Daring (b) Holy 
(c) Fearless (c) Prayerful 
(d) Heroic (d) Religious 
(e) Intrepid (e) Reverent 
(f) Invincible (f) Spiritual 
(g) Plucky ; 
(h) Valiant 11. Equitable: 
: (a) Just 
5. Candid: (b) Reasonable 
(a) Fair (c) Righteous 
(b) Frank 
12. Excellent: 
6. Chaste: (a) Exemplary 
(a) Continent (b) Thoroughly good 
(b) Modest. 
(c) Pure-minded 13. Forgiving: 


(d) Undefiled 
(e) Unpolluted 
(f) Untainted 
(g) Virgin 


(a) Excusing 
(b) Extenuating 


14. Gentle: 


(a) Lenient 
(b) Merciful 
(c) Sweet-tempered 


7. Cheerful: 
(a) Buoyant 
(b) Gladsome 
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16. 


UY 


1KSy, 


19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


24, 
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. Good: 


(a) Sinless 

(b) Unblamable 
(c) Impeccable 
(d) Innocent 


Grateful: 
(a) Thankful 


Harmless: 
(a) Inoffensive 


Honest: 
(a) Conscientious 
(b) Creditable 
(c) Incorruptible 
(d) Reliable 
(e) Serupulous 
(f) Trustworthy 
(g) Upright 


Honorable: 
(a) Estimable 
(b) High-minded 
(c) Noble 
(d) Reputable 


Humble: 


(a) Unassuming 
(b) Unpretending 


Industrious: 
(a) Assiduous 
(b) Diligent 
(c) Hard-working 
(d) Sedulous 


Intelligent: 
(a) Apt 
(b) Astute 
(c) Clever 
(d) Discerning 
(e) Knowing 
(f) Sharp-witted 
(zg) Wise 


Judicious: 


(a) Circumspect 
(b) Considerate 
(c) Discreet 
(d) Prudent 


Moral: 


(a) Ethicar 
(b) Right 


25. Obedient: 
(a) Compliant 
(b) Deferential 
(c) Dutiful 
(d) Manageable 
(e) Submissive 
(f) Tractable 
(g) Yielding 
(h) Willing 


26. Painstaking: 


(a) Careful 
(See also “Patient’’) 


27. Patient: 

(a) Enduring 

(b) Indefatigable 

(c) Long-suffering 

(d) Persevering 

(e) Persistent 

(f) Resigned 

(g) Uncomplaining 
(See also “Tolerant” and 
“Painstaking’’) 


28. Peaceable: 
(a) Placid 
(b) Quiet 
(c) Serene 
(d) Tranquil 
(e) Undisturbed 
(f) Unmoved 


29. Penitent: 
(a) Compunctious 
(b) Contrite 
(c) Regretful 
(d) Remorseful 
(e) Repentant 
(f) Sorrowful 


80. Sincere: 


(a) Artless 

(b) Genuine 

(c) Guileless 

(d) Inartificial 

(e) Ingenuous 

(f) Open 

g) Unfeigned 
(See also “Candid,” “True,” 
and “Truthful”’) 


81. Sober: 


(a) Abstinent 
(b) Moderate 
(c) Temperate 
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32. Sympathetic: 
(a) Commiserating 
(b) Compassionate 
(c) Pitiful 
(d) Tender 


33. Thoughtful: 


(a) Considerate 
(b) Heedful 
(c) Mindful of 


34. Thrifty: 


(a) Economical 
(b) Frugal 

(c) Provident 
(d) Saving 


35. Tolerant: 
(a) Broad-minded 
(b) Forbearing 
(c) Indulgent 
(See also “Patient’’) 


36. True: 
(a) Real 
(b) Veritable 


(See also “Candid,” “Sincere,” 


and “Truthful’’) 


387. Truthful: 


(a) Accurate 
(b) Correct 


(c) Straightforward 


(d) Veracious 
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(See also “Candid,” “Sincere,” 


and “True’’) 


388. Unbiased: 


(a) Impartial 
(b) Unwarped 
(c) Unprejudiced 


389. Unselfish: 


(a) Magnanimous 
(b) Self-denying 
(c) Self-sacrificing 


40. Virtuous: 


(a) Blameless 
(b) Guiltless 
(c) Irreproachable 
(d) Stainless 


41. Womanly 


CHAPTER IV 
WOMEN STUDENT ORGANIZATIONS 


THE ADVANTAGE OF A GENERAL WOMEN STUDENTS’ 
ORGANIZATION 


Most of our American colleges, great and small, are 
overorganized—so much so that in many of the large 
universities extracurricular activities have almost 
overshadowed the regular curricular work. The atti- 
tude of administrative officers should be, therefore, 
that of opposition to further organizations unless a 
very sufficient reason can be shown therefor. There 
is probably no better way to curb this tendency to 
overorganization than to have one student organiza- 
tion with all, or nearly all, others subsidiary to it. 
Where the number of women students is large, a sepa- 
rate women students’ organization is desirable and, 
in the long run, will be found to lessen rather than in- 
crease organizations for women. A number of the 
women’s colleges and coeducational institutions have 
such organizations. 

Such an organization can establish the procedure 
whereby new suborganizations may be introduced into 
the student life assuring careful consideration of their 
purposes, their proposed form of organization, their 
value to the special group and to the entire group, and - 
having power, if the proposed organization is unde- 
sirable, to veto its introduction. The organization 
papers of one such association provide specifically that 
“no club or other association may exist unless char- 
tered by the Student Council with the approval of the 
Dean,” and further states that “students wishing to 
form an association of any kind must apply for a 
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charter to the Student Council, submitting a draft of 
the constitution, in which shall be included: (a) aim 
of the association, (b) requirements for membership, 
(c) number limit, (d) number of meetings, (e) 
amount of dues. 


PURPOSES OF GENERAL WOMEN STUDENTS’ 
ORGANIZATIONS 


A study of the purposes and membership of such 
organizations shows a quite general unanimity in cer- 
tain respects. One large university has made the fol- 
lowing pronouncement concerning its women’s self- 
government association: 


The Women’s Self-Government Association is an organiza- 
tion open to all the women of the University, the purpose of 
which is to create a sense of unity and fellowship among the 
women, to promote and maintain the highest standards of uni- 
versity life, and to regulate all matters of student conduct not 
falling under the jurisdiction of the Faculty, together with 
those which may be referred to it by the Faculty. It has charge 
of the governing of the women’s building on the University 
Campus, and the extension of self-government to women’s pre- 
cincts in other campus buildings. Through the House Coun- 
cil, a body of women composed of representatives from the dor- 
mitory, the sorority houses, and the boarding houses, whose 
president has a place on the Executive Board of the W. S. G. 
A., it unifies the regulations pertaining to the life of the women 
living in these campus houses. 


Another large institution says, “The Women’s 
League shall aim to increase the sense of individual re- 
sponsibility of all its members,” and another men- 
tions the “maintenance of the highest standards of 
university life’ in its list of purposes; and still another 
aims to “bring before its members subjects that are of 
special interest and importance to college women” ; 
and another has organized for the purpose of having 
“an authoritative body to give expression to the opin- 
ion of the members upon matters affecting them as a 


whole.”’ 
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One girls’ high school student association says its 
purpose is “to direct student activities, and to main- 
tain good government in the school, especially by fos- 
tering the civic virtues of self-control, courtesy, co- 
operation, and obedience to lawful authority.” 


SPECIAL WOMEN STUDENTS’ ORGANIZATION 


Girls’ or Women’s Athletic Association.—A girls’ or 
women’s athletic association is a most desirable or- 
ganization. While its first and stronger appeal is 
generally to the desire for fellowship, friendship, and 
a good time, its value as a health-conserving and 
health-promoting agency is unquestionable. This or- 
ganization is generally closely connected with the de- 
partment of physical education, giving that depart- 
ment a fine opportunity for encouraging a general in- 
terest in athletics and wholesome good times under 
healthful conditions. It can organize teams in basket 
ball, tennis, hockey, skating, swimming and any other 
sports for which there are available facilities. A 
rather complete list of girls’ and women’s sports and 
games is found on page 156. 

An endeavor should be made to secure as members 
every girl or young woman in the school or college that 
needs the health-giving activities and the good fellow- 
ship offered by the organization. In most instances 
memories of the stimulating contests in the games and 
sports, the “gym”’ frolics, the hikes, the stunt night 
and the other affairs under the G. A. A. or the W. A. 
A. are those which longest persist, and the habits of 
active play engendered often last into adult life. 


Religious and Ethical Organizations.—Another 
group of organizations which wield a strong influence 
in the life of the women students include the Young 
Women’s Christian Association, the Newman Club, 
the Menorah Society, and similar interdenominational 
and denominational religious organizations for women, 
or for both men and women, the purpose of 
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which is to build up the religious life of students, to 
create a cordial spirit of friendliness among the 
women, and to train in and prepare for active church, 
benevolent, welfare, and other uplift work. Some- 
times the various Protestant church groups in their 
zeal to strengthen denominational loyalties seek to es- 
tablish organizations on college campuses of their own 
particular branch of the Protestant church. 


If these well-meaning efforts could be directed to- 
ward the organization and support of an all-inclusive 
group which had the inspiration of numbers and 
which could give the chance for individual responsi- 
bilities and work in official positions or on the com- 
mittees, it would serve to unify and strengthen the re- 
ligious loyalties of the whole group and their coopera- 
tive efforts to do intramural and extramural welfare 
work. A comprehensive organization fitting into 
such a plan is the Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion, with its numerous lines of work, its broad state- 
ment of purposes, and its provision for including all 
the evangelical denominations. The strength of the 
Catholic and Jewish students is not in their numbers 
but in the fact that there are no subdivisions within 
each group. The Newman Club serves as a common 
source of inspiration and work for all Catholic stu- 
dents and the Menorah Society for all the Jewish stu- 
dents. Why not find some way by which all the Pro- 
testant students may have a common source of inspira- 
tion and work? 


Organizations Including Both Men and Women.— 
The many organizations in a coeducational school 
which are open to women as well as to men have a 
worthwhile place in the life of women _ students. 
They are valuable because they make it possible for 
girls to meet and work with men in organization life, 
thus tending to bring about relationships and friend- 
ships between men and women, an idea which might 
be more specifically considered than it often is in plan- 
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ning a girl’s education. Among these organizations 
we find those of the class, of clubs, and of associations 
for students in special courses or departments, such as 
chemistry, mathematics, sociology, dramatics, music, 
etc. The student publication boards and _ literary 
societies are familiar forms of such student-organized 
groups which require no special treatment here other 
than to say that in schools where the secret society 
activities have grown.to an undesirable prominence 
these mixed societies should be given special attention 
until they assume a prominence whih sufficiently bal- 
ances the less desirable type. The training received in 
these organizations is of the utmost value, and the 
work and play with men and with other young women 
which these extracurricular activities provide is with- 
out doubt one of the most highly prized benefits of the 
college or school course. 


The Sorority—One form of women’s organization, 
the sorority, has been discussed pro and con for many 
years. In fact, some schools and colleges find so 
much against it that it is not permitted. Among 
these colleges are Barnard, Mt. Holyoke, Oberlin, 
Radcliffe, Vassar, Wellesley, and the University of 
Chicago, but there are other institutions that approve 
and foster sororities. It may be helpful to evaluate 
this form of organization by reviewing the points for 
and against it. 


1. Points in Favor of the Sorority—lIn an institu- 
tion not equipped to house its students, the sorority has 
been in favor as a means of housing groups of women 
students under better conditions than would otherwise 
have been possible. By this means at least a small 
amount of valuable training in business forms and 
methods is given and ability to assume responsibility 
and to acquire business habits is cultivated. Also 
some practical experience in home management is se- 
cured. Small and congenial groups can thus be asso- 
ciated together for purposes of friendship and helpful- 
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ness, and where scholarship standards are set for eli- 
gibility to membership effort is stimulated to achieve 
success in the curricular activities. It may and often 
does stir ambition in the individual to excel in scho- 
Jastic attainments for the good name of the whole 
group. The closer intimacies of the sorority establish 
lasting friendships among its members and opportu- 
nities are given for an enlargement and enrichment 
of one’s social group through acquaintance with indi- 
vidual alumnae members and the general organization 
of the sorority alumnae. Initiative and leadership are 
developed, and loyalties are cultivated which find ex- 
pression in unselfish service among the members of the 
group. The sorority organization forms a defined, 
easily reached group characterized by social quali- 
ties and, as a rule, superior ability in leadership, 
which can be utilized by the authorities to initiate or 
support movements—musical, literary, health promo- 
tion to raise scholastic standards, etc., for bettering 
the life of the student body. Not infrequently it is 
found that the sororities and fraternities are awake to 
these opportunities for service in their college. 

2. Points Against the Sorority.—There is the dan- 
ger of overestimating loyalty to the group and under- 
valuing loyalty to the whole community; snobbish- 
ness and undue rivalry are stimulated through an 
overemphasis of social differences, and an undemo- 
eratic spirit is often cultivated. Artificial barriers 
are frequentiy set up that interfere with cordial, nor- 
mal, general intercourse, and unhappiness and heart- 
burnings are frequently caused among students not 
“bidden” to membership. Many girls are thus led to 
distrust their own powers and personality. Many ser- 
ious cases of inferiority complex have been traced to 
the failure to receive a sorority bid. The policy of 
closed meetings, grips, and passwords unduly enhan- 
ces the element of secrecy and there is danger of over- 
indulgence in social pleasures, and unless scholarship 
standards are set and faithfully observed, failures to 
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maintain even creditable grades may occur. There is 
the possibility of insubordination to college regula- 
tions, and of deterioration in the group because of its 
changing personnel from year to year; there is also 
danger that the group idea may be so emphasized that 
the individual as such may suffer. Even its best point 
of providing housing also contains a possible opening 
for criticism. The management of the house may be 
on a low plane through false ideas of economy or 
through low social standards. An unquestioned evil is 
that of rushing. This process by which new members 
are sought and secured is recognized within the group 
as well as without it as constituting an obvious point 
against sororities. Studies are made almost annually 
in every school or college where sororities exist on 
how to obviate the evils of rushing and still bring the 
merits of each sorority to the desirable new student in 
order to win her acceptance of a bid. Various plans 
are on trial but the perfect rushing rules are yet to 
be devised and their excellence demonstrated through 
a season of rushing. 

When considering the question of secret societies it 
must be kept in mind that they are purely social in 
character, that generally they include in their mem- 
bership a comparatively small proportion of the 
women students, and that the problem of the elimina- 
tion of the objectionable features where that becomes 
necessry is not insuperable. These questions concern- 
ing the good and bad features of sororities are be- 
ing studied by one of the special committees of thd 
National Association of Deans of Women, under able 
leadership. Since this serious and careful considera- 
tion is being given all phases ofthe question by this 
committee, and since the Pan-Hellenic Council is also 
working to promote the finer elements in the sorority 
situation, it is quite certain that the best interests of 
both sorority and nonsorority students will be served. 

In general, it may be said that there is more justifi- 
cation in most schools for scholarship sororities and 
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fraternities than for those of a purely social charac- 
ter. Where the school already has sororities a consist- 
ent policy of gradually bringing all sororities into 
this less objectionable class will generally prove suc- 
cessful, particularly where the school provides itself 
with the new-type residence halls! with their superior 
social advantages which do away with the need of the 
sorority as a housing agency. 


3. Origin and Development.—The first “Greek let- 
ter” society was Phi Beta Kappa, founded in 1776 at 
the College of William and Mary by a group of stu- 
dents who wanted a medium for expressing their 
“ideals of friendship, scholarship, and patriotism.” 
Later this society gave up its secret character and be- 
came purely a scholarly and honorary organization. 
The first national sorority was Kappa Alpha Theta, 
organized at De Pauw in 1870. 


One writer? on college life who discusses the college 
secret societies, including sororities, very fully says 
that there are at present some thirty-three college fra- 
ternities and seventeen college sororities having a gen- 
eral or national organization, beside fifty or more pro- 
fessional and technical school fraternities which have 
no college chapters; that, in addition, there are many 
‘local fraternities” existing in single institutions; that 
the national bodies publish magazines containing fra- 
ternity and college news, and that their conventions 
are often made impressive by the presence of distin- 
guished leaders of public affairs. He further says that 
the total membership, alumni and undergraduate, is 
about three hundred thousand. Fraternity organiza- 
tion, in fact, enrolls approximately half the college stu- 
dents in the country, though the percentage varies 
greatly in different institutions. The character of the 
membership is for the most part admirable. 





1See Chaps. XIV-XVII and Appendix I. 
2Bernard C. Ewer, “College Study and College Life,” pp. 187. 
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4, Regulation.—The problem before faculties and 
those in an advisory relationship to the young people 
belonging to fraternities or sororities is how to mini- 
mize the evils and encourage the best phases in these 
organizations. Again we quote from Mr. Ewer :} 


The proper administrative attitude is not that of indifference, 
however. Through most of their history college authorities have 
regarded fraternities as student affairs of the kind which are 
wisely left to student control. But this attitude is no longer 
safe. Fraternities have assumed such a central position in col-— 
lege life as to demand official attention. With all their ad- 
vantages they are unmistakably the seat of numerous evils. The 
fraternity house, in particular, inevitably creates problems for 
the college administration. Simply to ignore these and let the 
organizations alone is therefore virtually to sanction unwhole- 
some conditions. 


The proper attitude therefore, is that of cooperative regu- 
lation. Fraternities as a rule are not only desirous of main- 
taining the college welfare—full of “college spirit” according 
to their somewhat imperfect lights—but are also aware of their 
defects and ready to participate in reform. Though they fear 
individually to undertake restrictive innovations and display an 
independence which rebels against arbitrary or dictatorial treat- 
ment, they nevertheless take kindly to sympathetic assistance, 
and are ready to accept wise guidance. Their large power as 
instruments of college welfare makes it desirable to take ad- 
vantage of this cooperative spirit. 


A policy of cooperative regulation implies that the common 
problems of the fraternities, especially those which involve re- 
lation to the college administration, should be settled by a com- 
mittee of representatives of the several groups, acting with fac- 
ulty assistance or faculty sanction. Such a body can make 
rules for rushing, pledging, and initiation, for the control of 
social functions, and for conduct in house or dormitory. It can 
replace mutual antagonism, reckless competition, and -under- 
handed self-seeking by harmonious action for the welfare of all 
concerned. Its very importance and responsibility tend to in- 
sure wisdom of action. 


Apart from such joint action the individual fraternity may 
cooperate with the college administration by assuring itself 
that initiates are in good college standing, neither deficient in 


a a cee we 
1Jbid., pp. 197-8 
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studies nor subject to college discipline. It may also maintain; 
a creditable standard of scholarship by bringing pressure upon 
delinquent members. In some cases it is desirable that an alum- 
nus or faculty friend be given supervisory authority within 
the chapter. Such elder brother will offer needful advice, keep 
a watchful eye upon finances to avoid disgraceful debts, and, in 
general, give the fraternity the benefit of his mature exper- 
ience and thorough perspective of college life. 

In the Greek letter society as in other human institutions— 
and in human character generally—the good and the bad are 
very much mixed. Whether the good outweighs the bad, whether 
there is a net benefit or a net loss, is a question which is 
differently answered by experienced college observers. Of three 
facts, however, we may be sure: first, the fraternity is here to 
stay; second, it has large potency for good in the life of the col- 
lege as well as that of its members; third, it needs firm, system- 
atic, and sympathetic regulation. 


5. Attitude to Cultivate Among Nonsorority Mem- 
bers.—Since generally the number of nonsorority 
members will equal or exceed the number of sorority 
members in any large student body, and since there 
is danger that membership in a sorority will assume 
undue importance in the eyes of these non-members, it 
is well to help those who feel unhappy because they 
have not received bids to recognize that a student may 
have a social standing in the college, may attain hon- 
ors in scholarship, may participate in many student 
extracurricular activities, and may be rated as a per- 
fectly normal, satisfactory member of the school 
family even though not bid to the sorority or fraternity 
feast. 


CHAPTER V 
UNDERGRADUATE GOVERNMENT 


DEANS SHOULD BE RELIEVED FROM DISCIPLINING 


A definite effort should be made by every dean to 
disabuse the minds of students that a call to her office 
implies discipline. Too often the first reaction of a 
student upon receiving notification to see the dean is 
to say. “What have I done now?” and to respond to 
the invitation in a spirit of worry and fearfulness. 
Quite the contrary effect should be striven for. An in- 
vitation to see the dean should react on the student 
as promising a pleasurable experience, knowing that 
in at least that one office there is always certain to be 
sympathy, helpfulness, and inspiration, no matter 
what the cause for the invitation may be. The feel- 
ing of the need of establishing such relations as these 
is growing stronger among both secondary school 
deans and those of higher educational institutions, and 
the problem of finding the best method to pursue in 
establishing these friendly relations between herself 
and her students is receiving most careful considera- 
tion. It is seldom that an educational administrative 
officer can do disciplining with such rare justice and 
so acceptably to the students that the animosity of 
those disciplined and quite generally of a considerable 
number of their fellow students is not aroused. This 
attitude makes it all but impossible to establish that 
relation of confidence and cooperation between the 
dean and her girls which has been so often referred to 
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as a prime essential. The advantages to be gained by 
such mutual understanding and cooperation justify a 
serious and determined effort to secure relief from the 
major part of all! disciplining. 


UNDERGRADUATE GOVERNMENT THE BEST MEANS 


This leads directly to a consideration of the means 
now most generally employed to accomplish this pur- 
pose, which is generally found in some form of under- 
graduate government. Although student self-govern- 
ment has been in use in America since 1799 and has 
assumed considerable proportions since the well- 
known plan of the University of Virginia, devised in 
1842, became the model for such organizations, and 
although the system is in operation to a greater or less 
extent in over 125 institutions, it is still apparently in 
the experimental stage. 


The movement for undergraduate government in 
any school would in all likelihood have its origin in 
faculty action as a whole, since it affects the entire stu- 
dent body, men as well as women, and the dean of 
women would therefore earnestly cooperate in the 
choice of the best form of organization and in its es- 
tablishment. As her work would be so greatly helped, a 
rather full discussion of the subject might be desirable 
at this point, but, strictly speaking, an extended treat- 
ment of the subject does not come within the provi- 
dence of this book. A number of plans are now in such 
successful operation that any institution of secondary 
or higher education desiring to relieve its instructors 
and administrative officers, including the dean, from 
the major part of the work of disciplining may study 
them and if they are found suited to their needs may 
adopt them and be fairly certain of their success. Froe- 
bel established a principle of education which has great- 
ly affected all educational processes when he emphasiz- 
ed that action is essential to the learning process. This 
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principle had been slowly permeating elementary edu- 
cation since Froebel’s and Pestalozzi’s day and is com- 
ing to be applied somewhat in curricular matters in sec- 
ondary and higher education, but quite positively so in 
the matter of extracurricular activities. Faculties are 
placing more and more responsibility and authority 
in the hands of students for regulating and managing 
the student activities outside of the classroom. There 
are few schools of any size, and many of the smaller 
ones too, whose faculties have not found this coopera- 
tion of the students in the direction of these affairs a 
great relief and a real benefit to the students. Of the 
secondary schools the high schools of Walla Walla, 
Washington; Washington Irving High School, of New 
York City ; and many others report that undergraduate 
government is giving excellent results. Of the colleges 
using the system, Princeton University, Princeton, New 
Jersey; Williams College, Williamstown, Massachu- 
setts; Washington and Lee University, Lexington, Vir- 
ginia; Randolph-Macom Women’s College, Lynchburg, 
Virginia; University of California, Berkley, Cali- 
fornia; and others report successful undergraduate 
government organizations. Justification for seeking this 
cooperation of the students in the management of their 
own activities and an advisory relation to certain mat- 
ters generally considered as belonging entirely to fac- 
ulty control is found in the facts that students under- 
stand better the actual conditions and needs among 
themselves and are therefore, strange as it may ap- 
pear, able to regulate these matters more intelligently 
than those in authority; that, having made the regu- 
lations, they will be inclined to obey them better; that 
justice will be meted out to offenders in much sterner 
ways and more effectively ; and, better than all, the fac- 
ulty, relieved of the burden of disciplining, can devote 
themselves more freely to teaching and study, while 
the general outcome is better order, more satisfactory 
relations between students and faculty, and a_ better 
attitude toward the classroom work. 
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Training in Democracy.—Moreover, the students 
are gaining experience in the management of affairs 
and thus developing ability to participate more suc- 
cessfully in public affairs. The critcism that educa- 
tion unfits one for real living, for assuming practical 
relations to the affairs of life, will be more or less over- 
come. Students who have had to share in the direc- 
tion and control of the school or college life, to admin- 
ister justice, and to suffer for their failure to obey 
their own regulations will have gained the character- 
istics of the good citizen. Responsibility, practice in 
considering all sides of a question, and ability to form 
impartial wise judgments are among the qualities 
which are essential for citizens in a democracy. One 
writer! has so well expressed this phase of the matter 
that his statement is quoted in part and the reader ad- 
vised to read the full reference: 


How may it (the College) give appropriate training for 
eitizenship? Partly, no doubt, through sound instruction in 
ethics, political science, and kindred subjects. The democratic 
point of view, it is to be hoped, will receive in increasing 
amount a clear theoretical presentation. A practical training 
is equally needed, however, and this practical training can come 
only through the operation of self-government in the daily life 
of the college. The antiquated conception of school authority— 
an autocracy which imposes its will upon its subjects, who are 
inclined to rebel and to evade duty ingenuously—is hopelessly 
inadequate. It must go, and in its place must come the concep- 
tion of an educational community in the administration of which 
all parties cooperate for the common welfare. This concep- 
tion of full-fledged college democracy characterized by sound 
principles, rational methods, and steady habits of government 
js an ideal for the college of the future. Student government 
is a step toward the attainment of the ideal. 


The college campus provides a variety of forms for 
such organized life among its students. There is the 
honor court, the residence hall group or groups, and 





1Bernard G. Ewer, “College Study and College Life,” pp. 
163-8. 
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the central or general association. There may also be 
the general women’s league or association which con- 
serves the interests of the women students. Where 
the student body is large and about evenly divided be- 
tween the men and the women a great deal of unsatis4 
factory control of separate interests is avoided by 
having a separate organization for the women with 
full representation and cooperation retained in the 
general or central association. The honor court as an 
o) ganization having control of examinations has not 
proved entirely successful. 


Whatever the type of organization chosen, the con- 
trolling body, by whatever name known, must be kept 
nonpartisan and small enough to be easily brought to- 
gether for council and action. It must also be left free 
from obvious faculty control. While the school or col- 
lege authorities must be the ultimate control in all vi- 
tal affairs likely to bring serious conditions of disorder 
or loss of prestige to the institution, the value of the 
training and experience in government depends upon 
making the student council feel the full weight of re- 
sponsibility. Only thus will the undergraduate gov- 
ernment council really function as a control body and 
the benefits of the training in citizenship thus afford- 
ed result. 


The authority quoted before has so concisely and 
clearly stated the necessary conditions under which 
undergraduate government may operate that his state- 
ments are quoted :! 


Three conditions seem necessary for successful operation 
of student government: First, the student body must elect 
officials who can be depended upon to act in the interests of the 
college—a qualification which may exclude the athletic hero, 
the brilliant speaker, and the social favorite, excellent as they 
may otherwise be, and which may be found in some less con- 
spicuous fellow whose dintinguishing characteristics are those 
of quiet firmness and thoughtful attention to whatever business 
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he takes in hand. Power, good nature, breadth of vision, fear- 
lessness in standing for the right—these are the requisites of 
the college leader. 


Second, there must be willingness to be governed. If there 
is continual demand for unreasonable liberties, or if a minority 
tries to upset the established order because it cannot have its 
own way, only failure can result. Democracy depends upon con- 
fidence in the wisdom and good intentions of constituted authori- 
ties, and upon willingness to accept their decision as law. The 
true democrat yields cheerfully when outvoted, subsides when a 
question js authoritatively settled, and at all times exercises 
faith that the government is doing the best it can. It is a strong 
recommendation of student government that it affords training 
in these qualities of character. 


Third, there must be cooperation between the faculty and the 
student officers. The former must resign authority while 
standing ready to help in dealing with particular problems. It 
is important to note that authority must be surrendered even 
at the cost of occasional erratic use. If student officials feel 
that a hand is over them, constantly ready to interrupt pro- 
ceedings unless they give satisfaction, they will manifest a lack 
of earnestness and enthusiam. Counterwise, they must remem- 
ber that they are responsible, not simply to the student body, 
but also to the college authorities and to the community at large. 
In matters which vitally affect the welfare of the college they 
may need to seek the advice of older and more experienced 
persons. 


Of course it remains true even in the most completely self- 
governing student body that the college authorities have the 
right to interfere. Just as trustees or regents have a right td 
regulate the immediate administration of an institution, but 
show wisdom by refraining from such interference, so the fac- 
ulty is still authorized to regulate student affairs in detail, but 
with good judgment delegates responsibility to the participants 
themselves. Only in extraordinary cases, when anarchy ap- 
pears imminent and firm control is needed, does the higher 
power take matters in hand. This point is important. Student 
government does not imply permission to do anything which 
ignorance or impatience may dictate. Mistakes are endurable 
with patience, but recklessness is fatal to self-government; and 
while perfect harmony cannot be expected, order must be pre- 
served. In general, however, the natural thoughtfulness of 
student officers, aided by more experienced council can be de- 
pended upon to solve special problems wisely. 
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DEANS ADVISED TO MOVE FOR THE ADOPTION OF THE 
; PLAN 


This means so much to the dean that if no under- 
graduate government plan is now in operation in her 
school and the matter is not being sponsored by other 
administrative officers, it will be worth considerable 
effort on her part to secure its adoption. If the plan 
is now in operation but is proving unsuccessful, or 
only indifferently successful, she will be amply justi- 
fied in making a study of the working of the plan in 
the institutions having successfully followed it with a 
view of securing the adoption of a form of undergradu- 
ate government that will meet the needs and condi- 
tions in her particular type of institution. A plan 
successful in one community under the guidance of one 
group of administrative officers may not work at all 
in a different environment, but the principles outlined 
above will apply anywhere. 


UNDERGRADUATE GOVERNMENT IN RESIDENCE HALLS 


Whether or not the institution has adopted the plan 
generally, it can easily be put in operation in residence 
halls where the school has them, and will save not only 
a considerable proportion of the dean’s worries but 
will save the necessity of providing as full a comple- 
ment of faculty members or paid assistants to main- 
tain order in the halls. 


UNDERGRADUATE GOVERNMENT IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


It is being found that one of the best means of train- 
ing youth is to give them responsibilities connected 
with taking care of themselves individually and as 
members of a group at an early age. In _ secondary 
schools where students have been given a share in the 
control and direction of certain student matters under 
careful faculty guidance and supervision, an effective 
training in self-control, in attaining a sense of respon- 
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sibility for the care of the school property and for the 
general welfare of the group, together with a better 
attitude toward the scholastic side of the work has re- 
sulted, and much of the friction between faculty and 
students over the discipline of the school has vanished. 
To be sure, much watch care and often some anxiety, 
are required from the faculty as to whether matters 
are going to turn out for the best interests of every- 
body, but these are more than counterbalanced by the 
spirit of cooperation and good will established and the 
better acquaintance of faculty and students with each 
other and with the plans for building up the school. 


CHAPTER VI 
HEALTH PROMOTION AND HYGIENE 


PRESENT STATUS IN EDUCATION 


From the foundation of the human race to the pres- 
ent generation the chief emphasis in health work has 
been placed upon health recovery or curing ailments 
already existing. It is one phase of the revolutionary 
movement of the times that this emphasis has been 
shifted from health recovery to health promotion. Dr. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes in his humorous way once said 
that if one desired to live to be old it was usually neces- 
sary to acquire a chronic and incurable disease, in 
consequence of which the individual so afflicted took 
care of himself and proceeded to outlive the well mem- 
bers of his family who were not so fortunately afflicted. - 
Through all ages until now it is a fact that many 
people had to be confronted with severe suffering or 
threatening death before they would take the neces- 
sary steps to guard their health. We are so rapidly 
abandoning that crude attitude toward health that it 
is no exaggeration to say that a new era for mankind 
has dawned. Not only in America but in many foreign 
lands the people en masse, largely through the modern 
health teaching and training in the schools, are begin- 
ning to take just as great care of themselves in the 
midst of health as they formerly did with death star- 
ing them in the face. Our colleges have largely 
led in this movement. Their program of periodic 
physical examinations and systematic exercise, made 
inspiring and popular by the athletic contests and 
other recreational activities, continued for many years 
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has produced a_ generation of people, few but in- 
fluential, in nearly every walk in life, and out of this 
has grown the present popular upbuilding outdoor 
sports and other movements for health promotion. 

The better representatives of the medical profession 
are sympathetic with this movement and can be 
counted on to support it. President Ray Lyman Wilbur, 
of Stanford Junior University, formerly president of 
the American Medical Association, in his opening 
address at the seventy-fourth annual convention of 
the Association, June 25, 1923, after urging the physi- 
cal examination of every citizen of the United States 
at least once a year said that modern medicine is con- 
centrating on prevention rather than curative meas- 
ures. The same authority, at the Tri-State Medical 
Association Convention at Des Moines, Iowa, on 
November 1, 1923, stated that medical aid of the same 
sort for every man regardless of his economic status 
will be the next forward step of the medical profes- 
sion in the United States. 

He asserted what all workers in the health main- 
tenance movement believe that: “If doctors could 
apply all they know to all the pople, not only would 
life be prolonged and human happiness increased but 
the whole aspect and order of life would be altered.” 

Those who have the responsibility for the expansion 
of the health promotion work must nevertheless ex- 
pect some lack of cooperation from certain narrow 
practitioners who may consider that their self-interest 
is involved. Some opposition should also be expected 
from certain ultraconservative men connected in one 
way or another officially with educational matters and 
certain shortsighted tax-payers who even object to the 
added expense of having nurses, physicians, and 
specialists on the payrolls of the schools, and insist 
tnat public money expended in helping children and 
young people play is wasted. Any farsighted person 
will see at once that there is hardly any way that the 
citizens of a community could be so quickly and so 
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permanently relieved of unnecessary expenditures for 
doctors, nurses, and medicines than by having on the 
staff of the educational institutions qualified persons 
to see that the health of the students is positively and 
constantly maintained, and that they emerge into 
active life as nearly 100 per cent well as possible. 


It is no longer necessary to justify the maintenance 
of local boards of health in a community. Taxpayers 
have long ceased to object to this expense, as their 
value has been amply demonstrated. The new health 
promotion work advocated for our schools has the 
same value to the community. 

It may be that, with this higher type of health; 
maintenance in our schools, the work of the physician 
may assume the character suggested by Dr. Vincent, 
President of the Rockefeller Foundation, in his report 
of 1924, in which he says: “Who knows but the doctor 
of the future will receive an annual retaining fee from 
his clients and feel no embarrassment in taking the 
initiative and in keeping a watchful eye on them.” 

United States Senator Copeland, formerly Commis- 
sioner of Health of the City of New York, said recently 
that the emphasis in all health department work at 
present is upon health maintenance rather than upon 
curing disease. 

In education, health preservation work now begins 
with the child as soon as he enters school in the better) 
type of communities, and ranges all the way from 
training in simple hygienic observances to thorough 
physical and health examinations and corrective meas- 
ures. The results of the effort to improve the health 
conditions in America, through our schools and other 
agencies, during the past century are very encourag- 
ing. The reduction in death rate is shown graphically 
in the chart! shown on page 83. 


SS 


1Journal of the National Education Association, May, 1927, 
p. 150 
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THE FOUNDATION FOR HEALTHFUL LIVING 
IS LAID IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOL 


Yearly Death Rate 
Per 1000 People 


Ow. 1815 to 1850 +Qui860t0I900 +=: 1900 1905 110 ISIS 1920 1922 


“Health as a cule is a pucchasable commodity aad 
the peice is education.”  piusion of Research 
Nativaal Education 





POPULARITY OF THE MOVEMENT ENCOURAGES MORE 
EXTENDED WORK IN EDUCATION 


Industry has likewise become awake to the value of 
health maintenance among the working masses, and 
similar examinations and corrective measures are now 
common in up-to-date business establishments. A 
survey just made public by the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company makes the astounding announce- 
ment that in nine and one-half years, under modern 
influences promotive of health and longevity, the “ex- 
pectation of life’ among industrials in America has 
increased eight and one-half years—in other words, 
longevity among industrials has increased nearly a 
year every year during that period. This is the great- 
est increase in the life span since the age-long trend 
toward constantly shortening human life was checked 
about the close of the dark ages and the pendulum 
began to swing the other way. If this same splendid 
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rate of increase in longevity could be maintained for 
all classes for the next hundred years, between eighty 
and ninety years would be added to our present aver- 
age duration of life and we would, as a race, be living 
to be 140 to 150 years old on the average. This in- 
crease in the life span has been shown to be not an in- 
crease of that number of years in the old-age or in- 
active and unproductive period, but largely to the 
active, producing stage*in our lives. 

This addition of eight and one-half years to the 
length of life for our workers within a single decade 
not only means an incalculable addition to the com- 
fort and happiness of the workers themesleves, but it 
represents a money saving for industry running into 
billions of dollars. This, in turn, means an enlarged 
contribution to the common inheritance amounting to 
a good part of those increased billions. According to 
the tables prepared by Dr. Eugene Lyman Fisk, the 
four leading communicable diseases alone produce an 
annual loss of nearly a billion dollars as follows: 


ANID CT. CULOSIS ete ct tea nace See re $500,000,000 
Typhoid st eVerues ste eee 135,000,000 
Malariges cow 0 catch eee: 100,000,000 
FLOOKWOENI |: Sheree eee 250,000,000 


When the record is extended to cover our generation, 
twenty-six billions of dollars, according to this writ- 
er’s tables, are chargeable to tuberculosis alone and 
proportionately huge amounts to all the _ rest, 
at least 75 per cent of which he estimates is practically 
preventable. It takes only a moment’s reflection to 
see what churches, schools, museums, and other agen- 
cies of civilization we should have had now if in the 
past these unnecessary losses had been prevented and 
the money used to benefit humanity. The fact about 
this lengthening of the life span among our workers’ 
which should give educators serious concern is that 
this improvement is not shown among our educated 
and particularly among our leisure and semileisure 
classes. It is therefore to the health of these classes 
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that particular attention should now be given, and it 
requires no argument to prove that the place to begin 
is in our schools during the school age period. It is 
during this period that, on the one hand, most of the’ 
beginnings of health impairment take place or the bad 
health habits are formed that result in the chronic or 
persistent diseases of later life, and, on the other hand, 
it is then that it is easiest to induce generation after, 
generation of our young people to indulge in those 
sports, recreations, and amusements that will build up 
healthy, disease-resisting bodies and minds. Health in 
the grade school age is being fairly well cared for by 
the powerful American Child Health Association, and 
other agencies. Although there are forty or more 
national and regional organizations interesting them- 
selves directly or indirectly in the health of our young 
people of high school and college age, apparently not 
one of them is sufficiently well financed to do for the 
_students of this more advanced school age what is 
being done for the grade children. 

The most urgent need right now would seem to be 
the organization of a movement which would bring 
into one campaign all of these organizations and secure 
sufficient funds with which to carry on student health 
work in the high schools, colleges, and universities as 
effectively as is now being done in the elementary 
schools. While the public generally and the conserva- 
tive element in it particularly are only slowly awaken- 
ing to the needs of health work among our students, 
those engaged in this field are almost to a man empha- 
tically awake and chafing because with the procedure 
well developed for eliminating health impairment and 
expanding health promotion activities, those who could . 
furnish the money for the necesary expansion of the 
health service to carry forward these plans do _ not 
seem awake to the opportunity. 

A survey made by the author, in 1925, of 331 second- 
ary and higher schools of the United States, about 
evenly divided between the two groups and represent- 
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ing a school population of 410,968, and giving a very 
reliable cross-section of the secondary and higher 
schools of the country, showed that, with few excep- 
tions, the secondary schools and almost to as great a 
degree the institutions of higher education were fur- 
nishing inadequate space, equipment, personnel, and 
instruction in personal health to carry on even the old 
type of student health, service, and still fewer were 
prepared to maintain the full positive health service 
contemplated in the new movement. 


HEALTH NEEDS OF STUDENTS AND MEANS OF MEETING 
THEM 


The fact revealed by the army draft that one-third 
of American men between twenty-one and thirty-one 
years of age, on acount of defective physical or healthi 
conditions, were disqualified for war service greatly 
stimulated the efforts then in progress to determine 
at what stages in the life of youth these defects hadi 
their origin. The latest statistics indicate that out of 
our school population of approximately 22,000,000 
fully 16,000,000 show physical or mental defects re- 
quiring attention. As has already been pointed out, 
the time and place to discover and remedy these de- 
fects is during these school years, and if this is not 
being sufficiently looked after in the homes, then the 
schools should do it. D. F. Smiley, M. D., medical 
director for Cornell University, gives the following 
aims of the new health education. 


i. To instruct children and youth so that they may conserve 
and improve their own health. 


2. To establish in them the habits and principles of living 


which throughout their school life and in later years, will as- 
sure that abundant vigor and vitality which provide the basis 
for the greatest possible happiness and service in personal, 
family, and community life. 





1U. 8. Public Health Reports, Vol. 41, No. 47, p. 2631. 
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83. To influence parents and other adults, through the health 
education program for children, to better habits and attitudes, 
so that the school may become an effective agency for the pro- 
motion of the social aspects of health education in the family 
and community as well as in the school itself. 


4. To improve the individual and community life of the fu- 
ture; to insure a better second generation, and a still better 
third generation, a healthier and fitter nation and race. 


In order that a student may develop and maintain 
perfect health the same authority gives the following 
as the student’s health needs :! 


1. HEeALTHFUL LIVING CONDITIONS: 
Good food at reasonable prices. 
Sanitary water and milk supply. 
Clean dining reoms and food handlers. 
Healthful study rooms and classrooms. 


2. ADEQUATE HEALTH SERVICE: 
Health advice. 
Infirmary services. 
Medical examination service and laboratory service. 
Communicable-disease control. 


38. WELL-ADJUSTED ACTIVITIES: 
Congenial studies. 
Suitable physical exercise. 
Wholesome recreation and sociability. 
Thoughtful religious study and discussion. 


4. EFFECTIVE HEALTH INSTRUCTION: 
General biology. 
Human anatomy. 
Human physiology. 
General bacteriology. 
Personal hygiene. 
Sanitation. 
Public health. 


Just what a college student should know about health 
is summarized by Dr. Livingston Farrand, president 
of Cornell University as follows :? 





\bid. p. 2632. 
2Tbid. p. 2641. 
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1. He should have a knowledge of the physiological basis for 
sound health habits, such as regular and sufficient hours of 
sleep, right posture, suitable exercise, and proper elimination. 

2. He should know the types, amounts, and proportions of 
the various food elements essential to the proper nurture of his 
body. 

3. He should have an acquaintance with the principles of 
normal mental action and the conditions underlying the more 
common variations from normal state of mind. 

4. He should have a general understanding of the sex in- 
stinct—its stages of development, its normal expression, and 
the values and penalties attaching to it. 

5. He should have a knowledge of the factors determining 
infection and resistance and the principles of artificial immuni- 
zation in the case of certain of the common infectious disease. 

6. He should have enough knowledge of the causes and pre- 
vention of the degenerative diseases to offer a prospect of 
passing through middle life without a breakdown. 

7. He should know, and therefore be armed against, health 
hazards lurking in the environment, such as polluted water and 
milk supply, congestion in housing, poisonous dusts of certain 
industries, infected soil, etc. 

8. He should appreciate the necessity for frequent medical 
and dental examination. 

9. He should have an intelligent basis for choosing wisely 
his medical and dental advisers, and for realizing that the mod- 
ern practice of medicine is grounded on science and not on mys- 
tery, fancy, and tradition. 

10. He should have a knowledge of the important health prob- 
lems facing the community, of the methods of attacking those 
problems, and of the results to be expected from intelligent com- 
munity action in the public health field. 


Appendix A is an outline of the main essentials 
of personal hygiene that every student should possess 
of both theory and practice by the end of her course, 
as worked out by the Massachusetts Committee on 
Preparation of Teachers.! This outline will be found ex- 





1Minimum essentials for physical education in normal schools. 
Bulletin 1924, No. 6 of the Massachusetts Department of Edu- 
cation, pp. 4-19. 
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tremely helpful and suggestive for those charged with 
the duty of formulating positive health programs for 
schools. One of the fundamentals of positive student 
health service is the elimination of all bad health habits 
and the establishment of good ones in every student 
so far as this is humanly possible. 


Appendix D gives a very complete list of health 
habits and activities for students of secondary and 
higher schools which in many cases are connected up 
with the elementary school health-habit-formation 
work to give continuity to this important fundamental. 
Student health service executives, workers, instruc- 
tors in courses having a bearing on student health, 
and all others interested in health-habit formation 
will find it possible with this list before them to make 
up the list of health habits their special work demands. 

Where the instruction in health matters must be 
given largely by lectures, the list of lecture topics 
given by Dr. Smiley,! and quoted in full in Appendix 
B will be of help. 


ELEMENTS OF STUDENT HEALTH SERVICE 


While neither the school administrative officers nor 
the specialists in the field of student health service are 
agreed as to the basis for the organization of the work, 
the relation to be sustained to each other of the several 
branches of the work in the school, and the personnel 
to be permanently or temporarily employed, there is 
gratifying agreement as to the elements of the work 
itself. 

As a foundation for this service a thorough health! 
inventory of each girl should be made at entrance and 
repeated at stated intervals by a competent physician 
vr other qualified person. This examination or inven- 
tory should be such as to indicate the means the 





1U. S. Public Health Reports, Vol 47, No. 41 p. 2642 
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student should employ to create a physical machine of 
highest efficiency. 

The standardized health examination form adopted 
by the Women’s Foundation for Health and the physi- 
cal examination form adopted by the American Physi- 
cal Education Association will be found in Appendix E 
and therefore make any extended discussion of the sub- 
ject here unnecessary. The health examination as given 
by Dr. Smiley and his assistants at Cornell, and as 
given in some other schools with sufficient thorough- 
ness to serve as the basis for the student health service 
contemplated in the new movement, requires about 
forty minutes for each entering student, and thirty 
minutes for those who have previously been thoroughly 
examined.! Where less time is taken there is dangey 
that incipient health impairments may be overlooked, 
tending to defeat the purpose of this movement to 
bring all our student body up to their possible maxi- 
mum of health and maintain it during their school 
life. 

These examinations should be completed during the 
early days of the school year for those students 
matriculating then and during the early days of suc- 
ceeding semesters for midyear entrants, so that both 
the faculty and the students will know the health con- 
dition and thus be able to adapt the scholastic load, 
extracurricular activities, and recreational program 
to the exact condition of each student. 

In most schools this will necessitate the employment 
of town physicians and specialists to help with the 
examinations during these brief periods. As stated 
elsewhere, it must be expected that there will be some 
opposition to overcome in communities where the 
new program has not yet become established, and 
where public monies must be drawn upon to pay for 
this extra professional help, but statistics are rapidly 
becoming available which prove that, by far and large, 


*U. S. Public Health Reports, Vol. 41, No. 47, p. 2636. 
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any community supporting this thoroughgoing pro- 
gram consistently pays much less for doctors and 
medicines than under the old hit-or-miss order of 
things, and in the end saves its citizens incalculable 
suffering, worry, and economic loss. 

When defects are found there should be follow-up 
work to discover whether the suggestions for remov- 
ing the defect, or for relieving the evil effects of it, 
have been followed or whether other suggestions 
should be made. This will necessitate a close and 
intimate knowledge of students’ health-habits and 
will lead to sympathetic cooperation with them in 
establishing the ones that will be most helpful. One 
can readily see that this knowledge of a student’s 
needs and habits can best come from having her work- 
ing, eating, recreational, and rest conditions more or 
less under the direct control of the school. Modern 
school health methods are making this possible without 
objectionable paternalism or interference with the 
student’s independence. These health activities in- 
clude not only the usual health talks and lectures by 
health experts, but the use of moving pictures, exhibi- 
tions, and other educational and concrete means 
adapted to secure effective reactions. 

The personal interview will continue to be the most 
effective way to bring results in cases which do not 
yield to group methods, but one advantage of group 
treatment of certain health topics is that it gives sug- 
gestions to the whole group, thus bringing about com- 
mon understanding and practice. This tends to make 
the adoption of these hygienic observances easier, as 
it stimulates group interest and cooperation in health 
upbuilding for the entire student body. More appeal- 
ing to the students than talks about health and more 
certain to bring the desired results are the installation 
and upkeep of the best equipment possible for games 
and sports, both outdoor and indoor, with every en- 
couragement from the faculty to secure general use 
by all the students of this equipment. 
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Upon making a study of this phase of the positive! 
health program the author found that there was need 
for a much more complete, assemblage of data for the 
use of school administrative officers and others inter- 
ested in rounding out the space, equipment, and per- 
sonnel of student health service. A tentative list was! 
therefore prepared and submitted to over a hundred 
educational authorities and specialists in this field for 
their criticism and further extension. The resulting 
list is shown in Appendix G. The smaller schools 
will find it possible to develop only a portion of the ser- 
vice contemplated in this list, but it has been made com- 
plete enough to enable the larger colleges and uni- 
versities to check up their space, equipment, etc., to 
ascertain what they must add in order to be able to 
carry a full positive health service. 


ORGANIZATION AND OPERATION OF STUDENT HEALTH 
SERVICE 


The reports received during the author’s survey of 
student health service! indicate that this service is 
carried on more or less thoroughly under various con- 
ditions. Even schools of the same size and operating; 
under very similar conditions seldom reported the 
same kind of health service. Until recently there has 
been little effort towards standardizing this service. 
Massachusetts has begun the standardization of its: 
public school and teacher-training school health ser- 
vice. New York, Virginia, and several other states 
have also made a beginning, but this trend has not yet; 
become at all general in the institutions of higher edu- 
cation. 

For over three years Dr. Storey for the Presidents” 
Committee of Fifty on College Hygiene, for the Ameri- 
can Student Health Association, for the National 





1Student Health Service in the United States. National As- 
sociation of Deans of Women, 1634 I St., N. W., Washington, 
DA CHal925: 
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Collegiate Athletic Association, and for the Society of 
Directors of Physical Education in Colleges, has been 
at work on a survey! of this field, the report of which 
is now available. This study gives us a basis for some 
sort of standardization for health service in the institu- 
tions of higher education. 

At present the numerous kinds of service fall 
roughly into two groups: (1) centralized service con- 
trol, (2) cooperative service control. 


Centralized Student Health Service.—In the cen- 
tralized service, whatever the variations, some one 
head, or possibly two heads, have charge of the service 
and this central control secures what help and support 
it can from those other departments, a part or all of 
whose work logically forms a part of the student 
health service. In an increasingly large number of 
the leading universities there is a director or super- 
visor of student health, by whatever name known, 
who has power to call upon the contributing depart- 
ments for their share of the service, and amalgamate 
it into a unit service. There are so few individuals in 
the country qualified by natural endowment, training, 
and experience to fill this office that institutions which 
would adopt this form of organization cannot do so at 
present. This executive must be possessed of such 
attainments that the school physicians and nurses, the 
specialists, the directors of physical education, the 
instructors conducting courses having a bearing on the 
individual health of the students, and all others in any’ 
way connected with the service will look up to and re- 
spect him. As early as 1909 the University of Penn- 
sylvania began offering courses calculated as a prepa- 
ration for this position and several universities have 
since followed suit, but these courses are more often 
than otherwise one-year or at most two-year courses: 





1Thomas A. Storey, M. D., Ph. D. “The Status of Hygiene 
Programs in Institutions of Higher Education in The United 
States.” 
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and rather general in character and often not requir- 
ing any previous professional or technical training, 
whereas a successful director or supervisor should be 
at least a graduate physician and a graduate physical 
director, 


With the right kind of director and with hearty co- 
operation of the other interested departments this 
would seem to be the best form of organization and 
operation. He should have under his supervision not 
only the ordinary health activities but practically all 
recreational and athletic activities as well, in order 
that these may all be coordinated to carry out to the 
fullest possible extent the new type of health work. 


Cooperative Student Health Service.-—Where it has 
been found impossible to develop a centralized service, 
institutions have done the next best thing and, under 
a committee of health, by whatever name known, have 
drawn together the departments capable of contribut- 
ing to the general student health service, including! 
those of student health, of physical education, of hy- 
giene, of medicine, of sanitation, of dietetics, etc., and 
have worked out a program of cooperation whereby a 
fairly satisfactory health service has been made 
available to the student body. The following chart, 
prepared by Dr. Smiley, 1! shows graphically how this 
organization is effected. 


The one disquieting feature of this type of student. 
health control is the tendency of the sections of com- 
petitive, extramural games, which in our larger insti- 
tutions have become highly commercialized, to break 
away from the general field of athletics and bend all: 
their energies to developing, not all-round healthy 
men, but supermen in the various athletic classifica; 
tions, in which process health is too often lost sight 
of. 





1U. 8S. Public Health Reports, Vol. 41, No. 47, p. 2634. 
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HEALTH OF THE STUDENT BODY AND SANITATION OF THE UNIVERSITY COMMUNITY 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


CORNELL UNION 
Recreation and Socia- 
bility 


TOWN PHYSICIANS 
Medical Care of Infirmary Patients 


INFIRMARY 
Care of Bed Patients; Isolation of Commu-, 
nicable Diseases; X-ray Diagnosis 


DEPARTMENT OF DAIRY INDUSTRIES 
Bacterial counts, milk; Dairy Inspection 


"DEPARTMENT OF SANITARY ENGINEERING 


PRESIDENT FACULTY 


COMMITTEE 
ON 
HEALTH 


“SANITARY INSPECTOR 
Inspection of Student 
Rooming houses 


*DEPARTMENT OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
Recreation and Play; Corrective Gymnastics 


DEPARTMENT OF 
RESIDENTIAL HALLS AND DINING Rooms 
Food Preparation; Dormitory Sanitation 


*MEDICAL COLLEGE 
Electrocardiographic Diagnosis; Blood Chemical 
Diagnosis 


*DEPARTMENT OF PATHOLOGY AND BACTERIOLOGY 


Blood Culture Diagnosis; Vaccine Preparation 


Planning; Water, Sewage, and Illumination Pathological Diagnosis 


DEPARTMENT OF SANITARY CHEMISTRY 
Water Analysis and Reports DEPARTMENT OF BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS 

Inspection and Sanitation of Water Shed; 

Eradication of Nuisance; Illumination, Ven- 


CORNELL CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION tilation, and Heating of Buildings 


Vocational Counsel; Religious Study and 
Discussion 


*DEPARTMENT OF HYGIENE AND © 
PREVENTIVE MEDICINE 


Communicable Disease Control, Health Instruction 


(Under Sanitary Code of the University) 


Health Service 


Personal Hygiene Lectures 
Sanitation Lectures 
Public Health Lectures 


Annual Physical Examina- 
tion of every Student; Med- 
ical Consultation Service 
Daily, 9 a. m.-6 p. m.; Clin- | 
ical Laboratory and Fluo- 
roscovic Diagnosis 


Quarantine of Communicable Disease Cases 

Observation of Communicable Disease Cases 

After-care of Rooms after Communicable 
cases 

Immunization; Smallpox Vaccination, Anti-Typhoid 
inoculation 

Annual Physical and Feces 
Handlers 


Disease 


Examination of Food 


*Department represented in Committee on Health 





DIRECTOR OF STUDENT HEALTH SERVICE 


The remedy for this second less satisfactory plan 
would seem to be the abandonment of the cooperative 
arrangement and the employment in all the larger sec- 
oudary schools, colleges, and universities of a director 
of student health service with the qualifications, ex- 
perience, and personality which would make him able 
to unify the service in all its departments. 
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Dr. Sundwall’s! conclusion is that in most cases 
neither the physical director, nurse nor teacher of 
hygiene is adequately trained to direct an _ efficient 
school health agency. In order to meet the future de- 
mands in efficient health teaching and administration 
he says it seems to be the wise procedure to look for- 
ward towards the training of anew individual who 
can both teach and supervise health promotion and 
disease prevention in all its various phases including 
both the physical education and medical aspects. 


Activities of the Director of Student Health Ser- 
vice.—The system of standardized abbreviations and 
ymbols adopted throughout the book is used here. 
(For explanation see page XIV of the Preface.) 
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S/H Oo} o /O|M 1. To serve as the head and chief execu- 
tive officer of the entire student health 
service of the school. 

S/H Oo} o |O|M 2. To plan and supervise the operation 
of a complete physical and mental 
health service for the entire student 


body and, when requested, for the fac- 
ulty and administrative officers of the 
school also. 








S|H 0) 0 /O|M 3. To have full oversight of all curative, 
preventive, and promotive health ac- 
tivities, including the making of 
health, physical, and other examina- 
oe of students, faculty and execu- 
ives. 








1John Sundwall, M. D. Director of the Division of Hygiene 
and Public Health, University of Michigan, Training of Su- 
pervisors of Student Health and Physical Education Activities, 
American Physical Education Review, November, 1922. 
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To supervise making and keeping the 
necessary records and to initiate and 
carry on an effective follow-up pro- 
gram. 


To see that the grounds and space in 
the school buildings necessary for car- 
rying on an adequate student health 
service are provided and that they are 
kept in satisfactory condition. 


To supervise the purchase of the neces- 
sary equipment, apparatus, ete. for 
all heaith, medical, and physical ex- 
aminations, and for the hospital, infir- 
mary, and other provision for caring 
for those requiring curative work and 
for all medicines, ete. needed in the 
student health service, unless other- 
wise provided for. 


To see that all skilled, semiskilled, and 
unskilled helpers required in and about 
the student health service are care- 
fully selected and employed (unless 
this duty devolves upon some other 
functionary) and trained properly to 
perform the duties required of them. 


To supervise giving of health, medical, 
and physical examinations by physi- 
cians, specialists, and others, the in- 
terpreting of findings and where phy- 
sical, nervous, or mental health im- 
pairment or the necessity for health- 
upbuilding processes are revealed, pre- 
scribing the proper remedies and ac- 
tivities. 


To supervise the isolation of all cases 
of infectious, contagious, and other 
communicable diseases and where de- 
sirable to send home any students that 
are a menace to the school or that can- 
not receive proper attention from the 
health agencies of the school or com- 
munity. 


To supervise the disinfecting where 
necessary of all school buildings and 
rooms where cases of infectious and 
contagious diseases have occurred, un- 
less otherwise provided for. 


To supervise a system whereby health 
impairments will be immediately re- 
ported when they occur and the cases 
attended to. 
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18. 


19. 


To supervise all first-aid emergency 
facilities. 


To see to it that all students are in- 
structed as to the proper care of their 
hair, teeth, nails and skin; that the 
students are warned against the use 
of nostrums and other proprietary 
medicines, cosmetics, and other articles 
that may unfavorably affect the health 
until advised by a physician. 


To put in operation means of teaching 
the students correct posture and the 
elimination of wrong posture. 


To supervise the hospital, infirmary, 
and any other facilities provided by 
the school to care for the more severe 
cases of health impairment among the 
students, faculty, and administrative 
officers where the school provides such 
facilities, and where they are not pro- 
vided by the school then to make the 
necessary arrangements with the com- 
munity or other outside authorities to 
care for such cases. 


To act as adviser to the faculty and 
administrative officers of the school in 
health and physical education matters. 


To have general oversight of the diet 
of the students and by proper inspec- 
tions conducted under his direction to 
see to it that an abundant well- 
balanced diet is provided in all general 
and private eating places patronized 
by the students and in private homes 
where students reside and eat. 


To supervise the recreation of the stu- 
dents and inform them regarding the 
facilities the school and community 
afford for healthful recreation, ‘e- 
laxation, amusement, and entertain- 
ment; to cooperate with the dean, the 
dean of women, and the other adminis- 
trative officers in protecting students 
from those of unwholesome and im- 
proper character. 


To cooperate with the librarian and 
other administrative officers and mem- 
bers of the faculty giving instruction 
in subjects closely related to personal 
health in securing and making avail- 
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20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


24, 


25. 


26. 


able to all students inspiring and 
instructive books, pamphlets, and 
periodical literature covering the 
entire field of student health. 


When duly authorized by the school 
administration, to meet with and dis- 
cuss with the community authorities 
general health and sanitary matters 
which will tend to make the com- 
munity, and particularly the neigh- 
borhood of the school, healthful, sani- 
tary, and free from nuisances or other 
undesirable conditions. 


To address national, regional, or other 
organizations operating in the fields 
of health or physical education upon 
subjects which will tend to make all 
kinds of health work and particularly 
the new positive health work through- 
out the country more effective. 


To arrange for prominent physicians, 
specialists, and other experts to ad- 
dress the students on questions of gen- 
eral or individual health. 


To give one or more courses in per- 
sonal hygiene emphasizing health pro- 
motion. 


In cooperation with the other adminis- 
trative officers of the school to arrange 
for courses of study embracing all or 
such part of the subjects listed in Ap- 
pendix B as are deemed advisable to 
be given, and to insist that graduation 
shall depend upon mastery of all of 
the essential health facts listed on 
page 88 (what students should know 
about health matters before gradua- 
tion.) 


In cooperation with the administrative 
officers of the school to work out an 
adequate system of sanitation for the 
school buildings, grounds, and contigu- 
ous territory. 


To supervise the inspection of resi- 
dence halls and other student housing, 
including approved rooming houses, to 
make sure that they and the neigh- 
borhood in which they are located are 
sanitary and provided with proper out- 
look, air, light, and other hygienic es- 
sentials. 
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27. To familiarize himself with all na- 
tional, state, municipal, and other laws 
and ordinances having a bearing on 
health and see that the school observes 
them and that it takes advantage of 
them in building up a wholesome, sani- 
tary environment for the school. 


28. Where several schools are under his 
supervision, to direct these health ac- 
tivities as far as applicable in all of 
them; to work out a uniform system 
of records (interchangeable if pos- 
sible; to schedule the visits of the 
school physician and nurse; and to 
make any other provisions that will 
strengthen the student health service 
of the entire school system. 

















MINIMUM QUALIFICATIONS OF DIRECTOR OF STUDENT HEALTH 
SERVICE 
1. Age: 
80 years or older. 
2. Education: 

Full college education. 

Complete medical course in some recognized school of 
medicine. 

Complete physical education course in some recognized 
physical education school or its equivalent. 

Special courses or their equivalents: 

Psychiatry, one year or sufficient study to master 
modern methods of discovering the beginnings or 
existence of nervous and mental disturbances and 
of prescribing the necessary relief. 

Business administration, one year or its equivalent. 

Present-day educational management, ideals, policies, 
methods, and accomplishments. 

8. Experience: 

Sufficient practice of medicine and surgery to become 
thoroughly familiar with the diagnosis of students’ 
diseases, with the methods of treating them and with 
the best methods of performing the ordinary surgical 
operations. 

At least brief practice in giving health, medical, and 
physical examinations and recording the results of the 
same and in prescribing any necessary remedies or 
remedial or upbuilding activities where physical, 
nervous, or mental health impairments are revealed, 
or the desirability of health upbuilding is shown. 
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In order to safeguard the health interests of partici- 
pants in competitive sports and games, to be fami- 
liar with the preparation of participants for such 
games and sports, and with the arrangements and 
conduct of such games and sports. 

One year, at least, or its equivalent, in an executive 
position requiring the direction and coordination of 
diverse groups and interests showing ability to 
exercise successful authority over subordinates of 
more than usual intelligence and independence. 


4, Personal appearance, voice, health, and habits: 


Carriage erect, free, and indicative of thorough physi- 
cal training and superabundant vitality. 

Manners unexceptionable, being such as to win the 
respect of young and old. 

Body, hair, face, nails, and teeth properly kept. 

Dress suitable, becoming, attractive, modern, not freak- 
ish nor conspicuous. 

Health as near 100 per cent perfect as it is humanly 
possible for it to be. 

Habits above criticism. 1 

Voice well modulated but authoritative and capable of 
commanding respect and obedience. 


5. Mental traits: Far more than the average of— 

Activity. 

Affability, courtesy, kindness, sympathy. 

Aggressiveness, decisiveness, courage, daring, endur- 
ance, firmness, forcefulness, independence. 

Alertness, attention, keenness, observation, vigilance. 

Business ability, management. 

Cleanliness. 

Concentration. 

Constraint, deliberateness, moderation, patience, self- 
control. 

Dependableness, trustworthiness. 

Dexterity, skill, technic. 

Discretion, tact. 

Diligence, industry. 

Earnestness. 

Efficiency. 

Executive ability. 

Fairness. 

Foresight. 

Frankness, genuineness, sincerity. 

Helpfulness. 
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Honor. 

Impartiality. 

Initiative. 

Inspiration, magnetism. 
Judgment. 

Leadership. 

Loyalty. 

Method, orderliness, system. 
Optimism. 

Originality, resourcefulness. 
Perseverance. 

Persuasiveness. 

Quickness in mental processes. 
Reasonableness. 

Receptivity. 

Sagacity, self-confidence, strong personality. 
Teachableness, willingness. 
Thoroughness. 

Unselfishness. 

Vigor, virility. 


QUALIFICATIONS NOT INCLUDED IN THE MINIMUM LIST 


6. Further education: 


Special courses or their equivalents, each one year: 
Educational sociology. 

Advanced psychology. 

Psychiatric case study. 


7. Further experience: 


Director of physical education 

Coach of teams in competitive sports 
School physician 

Teaching courses in higher education 
Practical sanitation 

Addressing public assemblies 


At least one 
year or 
its equivalent. 


Scholastic Work that Interferes with Health Promo- 
tion.—This movement toward a stronger physical de- 
velopment of the youth of America is threatened by 
the same forces among the administrative officers 
and instructors in our educational institutions as were 
chiefly responsible for the existence of the poorly de- 
veloped men that the army draft revealed. These forces 
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comprise those educators who insist upon intellec- 
tual attainments at the expense of health and physical 
development. By insisting upon the perfect prepara- 
tion of lessons of undue length, instructors of this type 
have many times, unwittingly perhaps, compelled stu- 
dents to give up their hours of necessary recreation 
and little by little to undermine their health, thus off- 
setting the efforts of those administrative officers and 
instructors engaged in the work of upbuilding the stu- 
dents physically. Indeed, there are still instructors in 
our institutions of higher learning who think they 
have not done their full duty by their students until 
they have destroyed all ambition, as well as ability, in 
their students to engage in athletic sports and other 
health-building recreations, and have broken up many 
habits that lead to physical soundness, and have sent 
them out into the world weak in body, with little but, 
a pair of owl goggles to commend them to the practical 
people who are doing the world’s work. 


Adaptation of Health Service to Varying Situa- 
tions.—It goes without saying that our smaller col- 
leges and universities cannot maintain in its entirety 
the health organization outlined above. In every such 
school, however, it is possible to have either some 
form of centralized administration with the school 
physician, the director of physical education, or some 
other member of the staff or of the faculty at its head, 
or it may organize a cooperative administration with 
a health committee to work out the unification of the 
service. There is, therefore, no reason why even the 
smallest schools should not prepare to carry on their 
part in the general movement for a more effective 
health service in our educational institutions. These 
smaller schools, too, will be able to avail themselves of 
the suggestions offered in Appendices A to G. By care- 
fully studying these sources of information, they can 
determine what of all the matter offered there they can 
adopt in rounding out their student health service in- 
cluding equipment, personnel, etc. 
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The Part of the Dean and Adviser in This Enlarged 

Student Health Service.—It is plain that what started 
a generation ago as a part of the work of the dean or 
adviser has, in our larger institutions, grown almost 
wholly beyond her field. In such cases, however, she 
should either be at the head of the student health ser- 
vice for women, or have an assistant who is or else 
retain a very close advisory relation to it. Girls and 
young women require recreation enough different from 
that advised for boys and young men and especially 
different games and competitive sports, to make it 
necessary that the dean have at least oversight of these 
activities. More and more every year our state educa- 
tion departments and other authoritative bodies are 
emphasizing the necessity for carefully selected exer- 
cises and games for girls and women as their new 
spirit of independence and freedom leads them more 
and more into untried fields of activity. Pages 138 
and 142 are devoted to lists of activities which girls of 
various ages and young women may safely engage in 
or from which they should abstain. 

In our smaller schools the deans and advisers are 
still at the head of the student health service for 
women, and upon them will rest the responsibility of 
inauguarating so far as possible the new movement in 
their institutions. 


MENTAL HYGIENE 


Mental Derangements Often Due to Wrong Educa- 
tional Processes.—Statistics reveal the fact that there 
are 292,680 mentally deranged people in the United 
States. It is probable that an appalling number of 
these unfortunates owe their condition to the failure of 
their teachers to give them in their formative years’ 
the understanding and the treatment which would 
have averted this disaster. Teachers often assign and 
require regular work of them beyond their ability to 
perform and then by ridicule or sarcasm attempt to 
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drive them to the accomplishment of the impossible, 
with the result that these pupils live in such an atmos- 
phere of failure and condemnation that they become by 
stages morbid and many of them actually insane. Add 
to these the multitude of others not actually adjudged 
insane but who go through life morose, temperamental, 
or otherwise not well balanced mentally, due perhaps 
to the same lack of understanding and assistance, and 
it must be plain that in every school there should be 
some thoroughly qualified administrative officer to 
check this dangerous practice. Valuable material hav- 
ing a bearing upon the early manifestations of mental 
derangements will be found in the bibliographies of 
Chapters I and XII. 


Wrong Environment Another Cause.—Environment 
may also be a cause of mental strain. It is undoubtedly 
true that beautiful and restful room furnishings in- 
crease the student’s power of accomplishment and re- 
duce mental strain. Because these effects of mental 
strain are not immediately discovered or appreciated as 
impaired powers of accomplishment, by the teachers 
through the student’s poor recitations and failures in 
tests, they are no less serious and should have the early 
attention of the proper authority for their correction. 

Irritating room mates, companions, matrons, and 
others with whom the girls are forced to associate con- 
stitute another fruitful cause of mental strain. The 
dean is the logical officer to deal with these matters 
and should have full authority to change the personnel 
of a girl’s surroundings and, where the importance of 
the case justifies it, even including her teachers, when- 
ever it becomes evident that she is suffering from such 
a strain. No mere matter of rules and regulations: 
should be permitted to stand in the way. This is tool 
vital a matter to be subordinated to routine regula- 
tions. To do this successfully the dean should first of 
all be thoroughly conversant with every course offered 
in the curriculum and with the way the several teach- 
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ergs handle these courses. She should furthermore be 
a thorough and persistent student of psychology, es- 
pecially of the newer discoveries in this field and of 
modern methods of preventing mental impairment; 
and while she need not be a professional psychiatrist, 
she should also be thoroughly acquainted with the find- 
ings in this field of study. By thus preparing herself 
to perform this function of her office with fearlessness 
and thoroughness and securing the necessary authority 
to serve as impartial adjuster of the work of the girls, 
a large part of the mental injury now being thus ignor- 
antly, carelessly, or thoughtlessly done them by their 
teachers and instructors can be avoided. Deans should 
have ample authority to act in such cases and exercise 
this authority much more freely than has been com- 
monly done. Pleasurable athletics, recreations, and 
amusements are the very best reliefs from both normal 
and abnormal mental tensions and should be prescribed 
and insisted upon where the dean discovers that the 
neurotic student has for any reason neglected them. 


SOCIAL HYGIENE 


Through. the effective efforts of the American Social 
Hygiene Association, supported by the social hygiene 
committees of the colleges and universities, notable 
progress has been made in recent years in the matter 
of sex education in the institutions of higher educa- 
ticn. In 1922 the interfraternity conference, through 
the committee on social hygiene, addressed to adminis- 
trators and faculties in American schools an appeal! 
for an advance along the whole line of sex education. 
This committee requested the American Social Hy- 
giene Association, as the nation-wide exponent in this 
field, to examine the appeal, and if it approved it, to 
present it to the colleges and universities. The Asso- 
ciation consented to do this, heartily approved the pro- 
position, and in 1923 placed it before the presidents 





1Pamphlet Interfraternity Conference, 120 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. 
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and deans of 479 of the leading institutions of higher 
education. Responses were received from 202 of these 
generally approving the plan proposed. The plan was 
then submitted by the Association to the social hygiene 
committees of these institutions already in existence 
or, where necessary, organized for the purpose, to be 
studied by them and reported on with any suggestions 
they chose to make. These reports were then carefully 
studied and the original plan modified, in the light of 
these suggestions. This painstaking effort resulted in 
the preparation of two outlines or syllabi to cover the 
entire four-year college course, one a full course and 
the other an abridged one participated in by the sev- 
eral departments and instructors whose work pre- 
sented the best opportunities for the development of 
this special sex education. These syllabi will be found 
in Appendix F. The educational world has at last 
what it has needed from the first, a sane, effective plan 
for imparting to its young people the essential sex in- 
formation in a way that is as free as possible from ob- 
jections. 

It is planned to give this social hygiene education in 
its entirety or in modified form in these two hundred 
and more schools and in as many others as can be in- 
duced to offer it, making any necessary adjustments 
“us experience shows there is room for improvement, 
thus bringing in a new era for our people in this vexed 
matter. Deans and advisers are urged to make a care- 
ful examination of this plan and if their institutions 
are not already cooperating in this movement to try 
to induce them to do so. 


FOLLOW-UP WORK 


, After the discovery of faulty mental and hygienic 
habits, or mental and physical defects, follow-up work 
is important. It is of little value to discover bad habits 
and defects. It is of immense value to see that such 
defects as are discovered are remedied. There are three 
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general phases of follow-up work for secondary schools 
where the students live at home: (1) notifying parents 
or guardians when a defect is discovered, (2) confer- 
ring with parents or guardians at the school or at the 
physician’s office, and (8) having the nurse visit the 
parents after the notification and the conference as a 
substitute for one or both. 

For a school whose students are housed under its 
direct care the procedure is somewhat different. There 
will be notifications of ° parents, with conferences 
where possible, but the nurse, the physician, and the 
dean can themselves make conditions such that cer- 
tain defects caused by failure to follow proper hygienic 
practices can be remedied. Corrective methods for 
many physical defects are well within the possibilities 
of almost any school and through securing the cooper- 
ation of the physical director and others working in 
anv department of the school having to do with various 
phases of the physical or mental well-being of the 
student such methods should be provided and used. 
These students requiring more serious treatment 
should be sent home to their own family physicians. 
Better than any other plan is the one which leads the 
student to work actively in his own interests. A spe- 
cific plan for securing this student cooperation in the 
corrective and health-building process is to give them 
score cards or sheets on which are listed the activities 
and conditions incident to the health-building process, 
with space provided on the card for a report of the 
findings regarding their physial and health examina- 
tion and the specific defects needing correction. These 
specific items will include those of diet, sleep, exercise, 
recreations, hours for work, ete. on which the student 
is to concentrate and report. In such a vital matter as 
health-building and the acquisition of valuable health 
habits it would seem that the intelligent cooperation of 
the students is the only sensible objective to set before 
them. Hence, a frank and accurate statement should 
be given them showing exactly where they stand, to- 
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gether with a specific round of activities for them to 
follow and report upon in correcting their defects and 
in building up health. One authority considers being 
healthy a part of good citizenship and therefore a ques- 
tion of ethics. 


OBJECTIVE IN HEALTH MAINTENANCE WORK 


It is difficult to treat the subject of health mainten- 
ance work adequately in a general work of this char- 
acter. The dean’s relation to health work in different 
schools ranges all the way from complete control of 
every sort, including doing the work of a nurse in 
many small schools, to that of only supervising those 
in charge and giving only occasional personal advice to 
ler students. Each dean should put in operation the 
maximum of health maintenance methods possible 
with her equipment and help. 

Such increasingly good results are following the ap- 
plication of these modern health maintenance agencies 
that it is now almost within the realm of possibility 
that a dean who determines to do so and has the hearty 
cooperation of her girls and of her associates can 
largely eliminate both inherited and acquired physical 
and mental diseases from her students. This seems no 
doubt a large order, but it is possible by the use of 
modern methods and is certainly worth the effort it 
will cost. 


THE MEDICAL ADVISER OR SCHOOL PHYSICIAN 


Where the dean has two hundred or more girls to 
care for and in some cases where she has fewer she 
should have a medical adviser giving at least part of 
his or her time to the health maintenance and hygienic 
work of the school. For larger schools, a_ specially 
prepared school physician acting as director of student 
health service and giving his or her entire time to the 
care of the students should be employed. 
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In city secondary schools this work is generally done 
under the supervision of the health officer of the schoo} 
board and the dean has little or nothing to do with it. 
Even in such a case the dean should take an active in- 
terest in the health of the girls and seek to cooperate 
with any who are officially responsible for the health 
maintenance work. In smaller towns, however, es- 
pecially where there is no county or district health 
officer for schools, the dean would usually be in charge 
of this work in her school. 


It is quite essential that the strength, energy and 
judgment of the director of student health service, the 
school physician or medical adviser, where one is em- 
ployed, should not be allowed to be dissipated on small 
details and minor duties which can be cared for by 
others whose time is less valuable. 


In the Manual of Instruction for school physicians, 
etc., prepared for the Indiana State Board of Educa- 
tion and Board of Health in 1911, the following are 
given as the general duties of the public school physi- 
cian. Most of those noted below refer equally to his 
duties in both secondary and higher school health work. 
He should examine all school children as soon as prac- 
ticable after their first admission to school. This exam- 
ination should take note of said children as to cleanli- 
ness, obvious physical defects, as physical deformities, 
conditions of nose and throat and teeth, ear discharge, 
squints, general fitness for school life, and previous 
medical history. Measurement of height and weight 
should also be recorded. This first examination should 
be conducted in the presence of the parents or family 
physician, if so desired. The school physician should 
make at least one examination of each student annually 
and a special examination of students (1) who show 
signs of being in ill health or of suffering from infec- 
tious or contagious diseases, (2) or who are returning 
to school after absence on account of illness or from 
unknown causes. 
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Since this is pioneer work in the line of standard- 
izing the activities of the dean’s assistants it is quite 
impossible to establish standards for these positions 
that will fit every possible local condition that may 
arise. The aim has been to make the ideal list for all 
schools and offer that as a help to schools trying to give 
the young people the best service in health maintenance 
and health upbuilding. As the study of the activities 
of the physician or medical adviser, nurse, and other 
workers in the fields of welfare work for girls pro- 
gresses well-organized and completed lists will 
gradually develop. 


Activities of the School (or House) Physicians or 
Medical Adviser.—The system of standardized abbre- 
viations and symbols adopted throughout the book is 
used here (For explanation see page XIV of the 
Preface. ) 
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S/H/o/Q] 0 /O|/M 1. To supervise the health work on be- 





half of the girls either personally or 
in conjunction with the school nurse or 
other members of the staff employed 
for the purpose, if any. 


S/H\o/D| 0 /O|M 2. To make physical and health examina- 
tions of students, keeping accurate 
records of the results in form for the 
use of the dean and other adminis- 
trative officers of the school and, 
where thought advisable, sending a 
copy of each student’s record and sub- 
sequent changes to her parents or 
guardian. To make prompt examina- 
tion and diagnosis of all students re- 
ferred to him; and such further ex- 
amination of teachers, janitors, and 
school buildings as in his opinion the 
protection of the health of the pupils 
may require. 
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38. To recommend proper corrective prac- 
tices or remedies for students where 
physical defects, bad hygienic obser- 
vances or health impairments are 
found; and to teach the full program 
of health habits and hygienic obser- 
vances listed in Appendices C and D. 











4, Promptly to send home any student 
seriously ill or suffering from any phy- 
sical defect which should have the par- 
ents’ or guardian’s immediate atten- 
tion with a report briefly setting forth 
the discovered facts, and advising that 
the family physician be consulted. 











5. To have regular daily office hours for 
students at such places as the school 
provides, at which times students may 
obtain free advice regarding personal 
health matters and free treatment of 
minor disorders and, in proper cases, 
may obtain certificates of illness ex- 
plaining absence from classes and 
other school activities. 











6. To prescribe special diet for ailing stu- 
dents whose cases require it; and, in 
proper cases, to issue orders tor meals 
to be served to such students in their 
rooms or in the infirmary or elsewhere 
than as usual in the regular dining 
room. 








7. To have cases of infectious colds and 
similar minor disorders requiring iso- 
lation attended by the nurse in the 
school infirmary or hospital, if there 
is one. 





8. To have all more serious cases which 
cannot be thus treated with the school 
facilities removed to community or 
nearby hospitals, if any, preferably 
under some arrangement between the 
school and the hospital authorities per- 
mitting such commitment without cost 
or at nominal cost to the student. 


9. Personally or through some other 
officially employed person to disinfect 
schoolrooms, including residence halls 
and other rooms or buildings belong- 
ing to the school, if there have been 
any cases of contagious or infectious 
diseases. 
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10. To advise concerning the hygienic con- 


Iie 


12. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


18. 


19. 


dition of the school buildings and 
grounds. 


To plan and carry out adequate 
follow-up-work. 


Not only to know the solution of health 
problems, both public and private, but 
to be able to impart this knowledge 
acceptably and in usable form to 
others. 


To cooperate with the dean in procur- 
ing the adoption in the curriculum of 
courses which will support the move- 
ment for physical and mental health 
maintenance and general health bet- 
terment and teach one or more sub- 
jects, where desired. 


To give health and hygienic talks to 
groups of students so scheduled as to 
include the entire student body at least 
once in the course of the year, empha- 
sizing health maintenance. 


To cooperate with the dean in securing 
prominent physicians or other health 
experts of the community or nonresi- 
dents to address the students on ques- 
tions of general health maintenance 
and other health topics. 


To provide the proper sex instruction 
for the girls either personally or in 
conjunction with the teachers or in- 
structors in curricular courses embrac- 
ing the subject or with the nurse, if 
any. 


To help the girls develop such ideals 
and definite qualifications for mother- 
hood that they will later prove capable 
of developing like high ideals and 
moral strength in their own children. 


To teach the girls the proper care of 
hair, teeth, nails, and skin and warn 
them regarding the wrong use of cos- 
metics. 


To teach the girls correct postures in 
standing, sitting, walking, etc. in co- 
operation with the physical director 
and nurse, if any. 
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20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


24, 


25. 


26. 


27. 
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To act as connecting link between the 
school and the community in matters 
affecting the health of the girls and to 
cooperate with the community health 
authorities in their efforts to establish 
and maintain superior health condi- 
tions. 


To cooperate with the community au- 
thorities in making the town beautiful 
and clean and conducive to physical 
and mental health. 


To cooperate with the dean in making 
arrangements with the school and com- 
munity library authorities to purchase 
and make available to the girls and 
young women unobjectionable books 
and periodicals on physiology, hygiene, 
and kindred subjects which will prove 
helpful to them. 


To inform the girls regarding the fa- 
cilities the community affords for their 
physical and health upbuilding and en- 
joyment as students. 


To attend parent-teacher conferences 
or similar organizations for discussion 
of matters affecting the health of the 
students, especially where parent co- 
operation is desired. 


To promote health maintenance gen- 
erally by giving addresses at teachers’ 
conferences, at mothers’ meetings, to 
civic and social clubs, and wherever 
the cause of the work of interesting 
the public in health preservation and 
disease prevention is being considered. 


Personally or in cooperation with the 
nurse, of any, to purchase and prop- 
erly care for all medicines, drugs, 
supplies, and equipment for the health 
work among the students, unless this 
duty devolves upon some other func- 
tionary. 


In residence halls or elsewhere where 
student-help or other untrained or 
semitrained help is utilized in the 
health work to train and _ supervise 
such help in cooperation with the 
school nurse, if any. 
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28. 


29. 


30. 


31. 


32. 


33. 


In residence halls having convalescent 
balconies or similar quarters for stu- 
dent patients, to have charge of these 
in cooperation with the mistress-of- 
the-hall or school nurse, if any. 


When so requested by the proper 
school authorities, to attend the duly 
constituted athletic events where acci- 
dents are likely to occur and give pro- 
fessional aid to any participants who 
may require it. 


To become familiar with the state and 
local ordinances relating to the control 
of communicable diseases and _ the 
medical inspection of schools. 


To establish a community-wide senti- 
ment in favor of school health super- 
vision, since this is necessary in han- 
diing certain of the larger health pro- 
jects. Volunteer assistance will often 
be needed in the solution of problems 
that cannot be financed by the con- 
stituted authorities or by one individ- 
ual or agency alone. 


Where several schools are under 
his care he should make a rapid sur- 
vey of each school, to note the num- 
ber and location of the facilities for 
carrying on his work, the enrollment 
and average attendance, the hours of 
opening and closing for the day and, 
in crowded city schools, where double 
shift or part-time arrangements brings 
different groups of students to the 
building at different times in the day, 
the hours when each group is there, 
the number and arrangement of the 
classes, the teaching methods regard- 
ing physiology, hygiene, and other 
health projects. 


If in charge of several schools, to pre- 
pare a schedule of visits to the several 
schools so that teachers, students, and 
parents may always know in advance 
the day and hour when he will arrive 
at a given school for physical and med- 
ical examinations, for special class 
work for health instruction, for con- 
ferences with parents, or for other 
purposes. 
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MINIMUM QUALIFICATIONS OF THE SCHOOL PHYSICIAN OR 
MEDICAL ADVISER 


1. Age: 28 or older. 
2. Education: 

Complete medical course of some recognized school of 
medicine. 

Special courses or their equivalents: 

Physical training course, one year or _ sufficient to 
acquire a method of making physical examinations 
and tests of students and necessary records thereof 
and to prescribe,the appropriate physical exercise or 
recreations to assure as sound health as possible. 

Psycharity, one year or sufficient to master modern 
methods of discovering the beginnings of nervous 
and mental disturbances and prescribing the neces- 
sary relief. 


8. Experience: 


Sufficient practice to become thoroughly familiar with 
diseases of girls and women and best methods of 
treating them. 

Some executive experience. 

Clinical or other experience in health maintenance 
work as distinguished from the curing of diseases. 


4, Personal appearance, voice, and health: 


Carriage erect and free. 

Manners unexceptionable. 

Hair, face, and nails properly kept. 

Dress suitable, becoming attractive, modern not 
freakish, not conspicuous. 

Voice well modulated. 

Health above the average (rated B or higher.) 


5. Mental traits: more than the average of: 


Accuracy and alertness. 
Affability, courtesy, and kindness. 
Analytical ability. 

Attention. 

Capacity for wisely directing others. 
Carefulness. 

Cleanliness and neatness. 
Concentration. 

Conscientiousness. 

Cooperation and helpfulness. 
Dependableness and faithfulness. 
Discretion and tact. 
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Equable temperament. 
Firmness. 

Friendliness. 

Hopefulness. 

Gentleness. 

Inspiration. 

Judgment. 

Keenness. 

Knowingness. 

Love and understanding of young people. 
Memory. 

Moderation and self-control. 
Orderliness. 

Patience and perseverance. 
Quickness of observation. 
Reason. 

Refinement. 
Resourcefulness. 

Skill. 

Sympathy. 

Thoroughness 


QUALIFICATIONS NOT INCLUDED IN THE MINIMUM LIST 


6. Further education: 


Special courses or their equivalent: 
Educational sociology, one year. 
Advanced psychology, one year. 
Present-day educational management ideals and ac- 
complishments. 


7. Further experience: 


Case study of mental disturbances with experimenta- 
tion as to best methods of checking the tendency. 


THE SCHOOL NURSE 


The deans who have five hundred or more girls under 
their care, and sometimes a lesser number, in addi- 
tion to a medical adviser or school phyisician should 
generally have a school nurse giving her whole time to 
the work of caring for the health of the students. 

The duties of a school nurse will vary according to 
whether a medical adviser or school physician is or is 
not also employed, or whether the nurse is employed 
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on a full-time or part-time basis and whether her work 
is in a rural or urban school and whether in a a large or 
small secondary or higher school. 


The rule laid down by the surgeon of the United 
States Public Health Report, 1922, page 2194, provides 
that in our public schools there should be a school nurse 
for every one to two thousand school children. For 
secondary schools, as indicated above, there probably 
should be at least one nurse employed for a part or all 
of her time if the school has 500 or more girls in at- 
tendance and more than one nurse employed for the 
larger high schools. Colleges and universities which 
usually take more detailed care of the health of their 
girls should have proportionately more help in this 
field. 


It is better to have extra nurses in any of these large 
schools or districts if there cannot be both extra physi- 
cians and extra nurses. The nurse is practically as 
eapable as the physician in giving treatment for minor 
matters. 


In the Child Health Survey of New York State the 
following statement is made concerning the value of 
the nurse in supplementing and strengthening the phy- 
sician’s work: 


It is a quite common finding that physical examinations are 
more carefully made in the districts (or schools) which employ 
nurses to attend to the follow-up work and it is easy to under- 
stand why this should be so. The physician feels that his work 
is worth while because it will produce results. It cannot fail 
to be discouraging to examine a group of children each year and 
send recommendations to their parents, and find every suc- 
ceeding year that no attention has been paid to them! 


Another writer,? speaking of the importance of a 
nurse’s opportunity to serve young people in health 


eR RR A A 


1Sara Josephine Baker, M. D., and Dorothy C. Kempf, M. D., 
“Child Health Survey of New York State,” p. 49, 1922. 


2J,ina Rogers Struthers, “The School Nurse,” p. 236. 
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building, has said that the field of labor of a school 
nurse is a wide one, that the service she renders has an 
important bearing upon the mental and moral, as well 
as the physical development of the young; upon the 
school progress, the general efficiency, and the ability 
to assume civic and national duties and responsibilities ; 
that a school nurse is not a trustee, nor a physician, nor 
a dentist, nor a principal, nor an architect, nor a phy- 
sical director, but that she should know some things 
that come under the authority of each, because these 
things have an important relation to the welfare of 
young people for whom she should be considered in a 
very special way in loco parentis. 

The employment of a school nurse provides for 4 
type of service otherwise next to impossible to secure 
in any other way. While her activities listed in the 
following pages seem comparatively complete she can 
exert influences that reach into every home in the com- 
munity and which cannot be reduced to a formal list. 
Her advice to the girls concerning a well-balanced diet 
and regularity of meals, proper rest and exercise, cor- 
rect habits of personal hygiene, a cheerful, orderly en- 
vironment, adequate self-discipline, and correct mental 
habits are among the matters that react wholesomely 
on the family life. By emphasizing the yearly examina- 
tion for the girls, their parents have this idea brought 
home to them; by teaching the duty of immunization 
against smallpox, diptheria, scarlet fever, etc.; by de- 
tecting the early symptoms of illness and seeing that 
prompt medical and nursing care are provided; by 
teaching how the family and the community may be 
protected against infection and by insisting that all 
physical and mental defects shall be corrected by the 
family physician, dentist, or other specialist or by the 
assistance of dispensaries and clinics, where the family 
is financially unable to secure the necessary service, the 
nurse creates a community health condition that many 
times overcompensates it for the amount of the salary 
paid her. 
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Activities of School Nurse.—The system of standard- 


ized abbreviations and symbols adopted throughout 


the book is used here. 
of the Preface.) 





Secondary Schools 
Higher Schools 
Small Schools 
Large Schools 





Small Communities 


Large Communities 


Minimum 


(For explanation see page XIV 





ACTIVITIES OF SCHOOL NURSE 
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Personally or in cooperation with or 
under the supervision of the director 
of student health service the school 
physician, or medical adviser, if any, 
to make and record the results of 
physical examinations. 


After the completion of the physical 
and medical examinations of the girls, 
to notify the parents or guardians in 
the case of students suffering from 
physical or mental defects requiring 
expert attention. The notification, in 
the case of boarding students, should 
be followed by personal visits of the 
parents at the school, if possible, or 
by correspondence regarding the par- 
ticular cases. Where the students are 
day-students there should always be a 
personal conference with the parents. 


To put into operation with the vari- 
ous girls or young women the health 
maintenance program prescribed by 
the school physician or medical ad- 
viser, if any, or by the dean, including 
the full program of health habits and 
hygienic observances. (See Appen- 
dix D). 


To care for such cases of illness as 
are committed to her charge. 


Carefully and frequently to inspect as 
directed all student-housing to see that 


it Ms kept up to an established stand- 
ard. 


Where there is no director of student 
health service, school (or house) phy- 
sician, or medical adviser to issue diet 
instructions to matrons in all cases 
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10. 


ial. 


12. 


13. 


14, 


15. 


requiring special diet, and meals-in- 
room permits where these are neces- 
sary. 


When directed by the director of stu- 
dent health service, the school physi- 
cian, or medical adviser, if any, to 
give talks to students and to those in 
charge of the houses where the girls 
live, on the best methods of preventing 
illness through maintaining student- 
house and family home conditions con- 
ducive to health. 


To provide the proper sex instruction 
for the girls either personally or in 
conjunction with the teachers or in- 
structors in curriculum courses, em- 
bracing the subject or with the school 
physician, or medical adviser, if any. 


To help the girls to develop such ideals 
and definite qualifications for mother- 
hood that they will later prove capable 
of developing like high ideals and 
moral strength in their children. 


To conduct classes in home nursing, 
infant care, and first aid when needed 
and when authorized. 


To teach the girls the care of hair, 
teeth, nails, and skin and warn them 
regarding the wrong use of cosmetics. 


To teach the girls correct postures in 
sitting, standing, walking, etc., in co- 
operation with the physical director, 
physician, or medical adviser, if any. 


To familarize herself with the state 
laws and local ordinances relating to 
the control of communicable diseases 
and the medical inspection of schools. 


Personally or through some other offi- 
cially employed person to disinfect 
schoolrooms or buildings, including 
residence halls, after any case of con- 
tagious or infectious disease in them. 


Not only to know the solution of health 
problems, both public and private, but 
to have the faculty of imparting this 
knowledge, in usable form to others. 
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Ie, 


18. 


il). 


20. 


21. 


Either personally or under the super- 
vision of or in cooperation with the 
director of student health service, 
physical director, school physician, or 
medical adviser, if any, to procure the 
adoption in the curriculum of courses 
which will support the movement for 
physical and mental health mainten- 
ance and general health betterment. 


To secure the cooperation of teachers 
and instructors in the English and 
other appropriate classes in a plan to 
have students study up and write pa- 
pers on the various phases of student 
health and health maintenance. 


When so directed to supervise school 
or student-managed lunch and dining 
rooms, if any, patronized by the girl 
students, preferably as adjuncts to the 
department of household arts, if any. 


In cooperation with the school (or 
house) physician, and under the su- 
pervision of the director of student 
health service or medical adviser, if 
any, to have charge of the infirmary 
or other temporary or permanent 
quarters for the isolation of invalid 
students and supervise the transfer of 
such students to and from such quar- 
ters and see that they are properly 
cared for while there. 


In residence halls having infirmaries 
and in school infirmaries to keep an 
account of stock of medicines, supplies, 
etc., and attend to the ordering, re- 
quisitioning or purchasing of needed 
medicines, supplies, ete., unless this is 
done by some other functionary. 


In residence halls or school infirma- 
ries employing student-assistants or 
other untrained or semitrained help 
to care for the sick, to have such 
charge of this help as is determined by 
the dean of women or the director of 
student health service, if any, the 
school (or house) physician, or medi- 
cal adviser. 


In residence halls or school infirma- 
ries having convalescent balconies or 
similar quarters, to have the super- 
vision of these under the direction of 
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23. 


24, 


25. 


26. 


27. 


28. 


29. 





and in cooperation with the director of 
student health service, the mistress- 
of-the-hall or the school (or house) 
physician, or medical adviser, if any. 


If the school has no infirmary or sim- 
ilar provision for segregating stu- 
dents during sickness, or if such fa- 
cilities are inadequate to handle con- 
tagious, infectious, or serious cases, 
either personally or in cooperation 
with the school physician, medical ad- 
viser, or other member of the adminis- 
tration staff having the matter in 
charge, to make provision for the ac- 
commodation of such cases among the 
students at some convenient hospital 
and also to make definite arrange- 
ments for some quick means of trans- 
porting students to the hospital in 
emergency cases. 


Where there is no school (or house) 
physician, and the dean so determines, 
to issue illness certificates to girls en- 
titled to them and immediately notify 
the dean and, in case of a boarding 
student, also to notify the mistress-of- 
the-hall of all such cases of illness. 


To cooperate with the community au- 
thorities in making the town beautiful 
and clean and conducive to physical 
and mental health. 


To visit medical inspection depart- 
ments and observe the student health 
service in other schools or colleges. 


To be interested in all community ac- 
tivities having a bearing on health and 
always to be ready to give the benefit 
of her knowledge and experience in 
every movement for the improvement 
of living conditions. 


To attend and participate in the dis- 
cussion of parent-teacher or similar 
organizations concerning school lunch- 
es, correction of physical defects, 
and other matters affecting the health 
of students, especially where parent 
cooperation is desired. 


To seek to establish a community-wide 
sentiment in favor of school health su- 
pervision, since this is necessary in 
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handling certain of the larger health 
projects. Volunteer assistance will 
often be needed in the solution of prob- 
lems that cannot be financed by the 
constituted authorities or by one indi- 
vidual or agency alone. 


To establish a friendly and confiden- 
tial understanding with the local phy- 
sicians and other influential citizens, 
business clubs, women’s clubs and rep- 
resentatives of the welfare agencies 
working in the district to develop the 
best*conditions for health maintenance. 


To impress the teachers in the school 
or schools under her care with the im- 
portance of their own personal appear- 
ance and hygienic observances and the 
effect thereof on the health habits of 
their students and to give them any 
needed suggestions concerning their 
own health upkeep. 


Hither personally or in cooperation 
with the director of student health ser- 
vice, the physical director, school phy- 
sician or medical adviser, if any, to 
have purchased by the school and com- 
munity library authorities and made 
available to the girls unobjectionable 
books and periodicals on physiology, 
hygiene, and kindred subjects which 
will prove helpful to them. 


Under the supervision of the director, 
of student health service, the dean of 
women, or the school physician, if 
any, to organize health clubs. 


In case of county or district school 
nurse to make contacts with the county 
and local health officers, if there are 
any, to secure their cooperation and 
arrange for the correlation of the 
school health work with the other 
health activities in the district. 


If she has several schools under her 
care, to make a rapid survey of each 
school in the district to note the num- 
ber and location of the facilities for 
carrying on the nursing work, the en- 
rollment and average attendance, the 
hours for opening and closing for the 
day, the number and arrangement of 
the classes, the teaching methods, and 
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the cooperation that she may expect of 
the teaching staff regarding physi- 
ology, hygiene, and other health topics. 


o|O|M| 36. If in charge of several schools, to pre- 
pare a schedule of visits to the several 
schools under her charge, so that teach- 
ers, students, and parents always 
may know in advance the day and the 
hour she will arrive at a given school 
for physical examinations, for special 
class work, for health instruction, for 
conferences with parents or for other 
purposes. 




















MINIMUM QUALIFICATIONS FOR SCHOOL (OR House) NURSE 
1. Age: 20 to 50. 
2. Education: 


Complete trained nurse course or its equivalent. 
Complete secondary school course or its equivalent. 
Special courses or their eqivalents: 
Essentials of nutrition. 
Health maintenance, one year. 
Making and recording the results of physical and 
health examinations. 
Sanitary requirements of school buildings and 
grounds. 


3. Experience: 


Enough nursing of girls and young women to be thor- 
oughly familiar with methods of caring for diseases 
of girls and women and capable of nursing students 
suffering from any of the ordinary ailments. 

Some practice in public health nursing. 


4, Personal appearance, voice and health: 
Carriage erect and free. 
Manners unexceptionable. 
Hair, face, and nails properly kept. 
Dress suitable, becoming, attractive, modern, not 
freakish, not conspicious. 
Voice well modulated. 
Health above the average (rated B or higher). 


5. Mental traits: at least above the average of: 


Accuracy, alertness, attention, carefulness, and quick- 
ness of observation. 

Character blameless. 

Cheerfulness and humor. 
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Cleanliness and neatness. 
Conscientiousness. 

Cooperation, adjustability, and helpfulness. 
Courtesy. 

Dependableness, faithfulness, and reliability. 
Dexterity. 

Discretion. 

Endurance and industry. 

Gentleness, humaneness, kindness, and sympathy. 
Good sense. 

Highest ideals. 

Honor. : 

Honesty and truthfulness. 

Hopefulness and inspiration. 

Initiative. 

Intelligence. 

Judgment, sound. 

Love and understanding of young people. 
Love of achievement. 

Modesty. 

Naturally kind. 

Observation. 

Orderliness. 

Patience. 

Punctuality. 

Quietness. 

Receptivity. 

Regularity. 

Resourcefulness. 

Self-control. 

Sensitive vision of her influence on the young. 
Skill. 

Tact. 

Teachableness. 

Temperament equable. 

Thoroughness. 

Willingness. 


QUALIFICATIONS NOT INCLUDED IN THE MINIMUM LIST 


1. Further education: 


Complete college course or its equivalent. 
Special courses or their equivalents: 
Psychiatry, one year. 
Psychology, one-year course having special bearing 
on student management. 
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Sociology, one-year course having special bearing on 
student management. 
Present-day educational ideals and accomplishments in 
health. 
2. Further experience: 


Caring for neurotic cases sufficiently to know the best 
methods of removing causes of nervous strain and 
mental disturbances. 


NATIONAL WOMEN’S ORGANIZATIONS AFFILIATED 
IN HEALTH MAINTENANCE WORK 


The Women’s Foundation for Health, Inc., is the re- 
sult of an international conference of women _physi- 
cians and convention of delegates from a number of 
national women’s organizations held in New York in 
the fall of 1919. The movement for the conference and 
convention grew out of the conviction of the women 
physicians and other women interested in the physical 
upbuilding of women that a cooperative effort in this 
field would tend to establish the health and strength of 
women on a higher level, and lead to a recognition of 
the fact that “women must possess greater physical 
stamina if they are to make an effective contribution 
to industry and business without injury to the oncom- 
ing generation.” It was further stated that: 


Women physicians....saw in the exigencies produced by the 
war that the ignorance of women in matters of sex, and their 
lack of understanding of their own emotional impulses, were 
bound up with their physical weaknesses. The task of teaching 
the importance of health and how to attain it was inseparable 
from that of educating women along the lines of sex and mar- 
riage.l 

The cooperating organizations which formed the 
Foundation were: 


American Association of University Women 
American Home Economics Association 





1Program for the International Conference of Women Physi- 
cians and Convention of Delegates from National Women’s Or- 
ganizations, 1919. 
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Council of Jewish Women 

General Federation of Women’s Clubs 

Medical Women’s National Association 

National Association of Deans of Women 

National Board Young Women’s Christian Associations 
National Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher 


Associations 


National Council of Women 
National Federation of Business and Professional 


Women’s Clubs 


National League of Women Voters 

National League of Girls’ Clubs 

National Woman’s Christian Temperance Union 
National Women’s Trade Union League 

Woman’s Department: National Civic Federation 


The following is a statement of the objectives and 
program as given in a recent leaflet published by the 
Foundation. 


1. 


OBJECTIVES 


To establish the conviction that health is generally attain- 


able through individual effort and responsibility. 


10 


To establish the conviction that mental health is as pro- 


eurable as physical health. 


PROGRAM 


A. For realization of Objective I: 


ile 


Promotion of the positive viewpoint toward health educa- 
tion and the individual’s assumption of her own responsi- 
bility. 

Effort to secure, generally, health examinations: 


_a. First, for inventory of individual needs and advice 
concerning daily health habits, exercise, and rec- 
reation to meet those needs. 

b. Later, at periodic intervals, for checking improve- 
ment and further advice for development. 


Promotion of education in the health values of food. 


Dissemination of adequate knowledge of the heritage of 
life. 


Effort to secure proportionate emphasis on the adaptation 
of recreation to the individual needs. 
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6. Campaigns on: 
a. Better air—Better Health 
b. Better food—Better Health 
ce. Better teeth—Better Health 
d. Correct posture—Better Health 
e. Better feet—Better Health 
1. Good shoes—Better Feet, Better Health 
2. Straight foot walking—Better Feet, Better 
Health 
f. Ete., etc. 


B. For realization of Objective II: 
1. Effort to secure on the part of the individual correct 
mental habits. 


2. Effort to secure realization of the necessity of adjust- 
ment of work, living conditions, and recreation to the 
individual’s physical and mental capacity.1 


a a pc NEE ————————————— 
1Leaflet One, Women’s Foundation for Health, 370 Seventh 


Ave., New York. 


CHAPTER VII 
RECREATIONS AND AMUSEMENTS 


OUTDOOR AND INDOOR RECREATIONS AND AMUSEMENTS 


It has already been said that the upbuilding value of 
absorbing amusement is incalculable and that every 
recreation and amusement should be so managed that 
it creates diversion and pleasure. Too often sufficient 
consideration is not given to the importance of develop- 
ing a varied and satisfying program of indoor recrea- 
tions. An ample program of outdoor recreations often 
seems to be the only phase of the recreational program 
given attention. It is granted without question that 
outdoor recreations are of the active type and contrib- 
ute to the physical welfare of the students, but indoor 
recreations are equally important, even though more 
passive, because they give opportunity for health build- 
ing activities when the weather is inclement and dur- 
ing hours when outdoor recreations are not advisable. 


Guiding the Choices of Recreations and Amuse- 
ments.—The problem therefore is to discover what are 
the best recreations and amusements of both types and 
to induce the girls and young women to seek these 
channels for their physical and mental recreation. In 
Chapter [ certain amusements which have proved of 
rather doubtful value because they have held the cen- 
ter of the stage and have led to unwise and unsatis- 
factory conduct were discussed and their abuses point- 
ed out. There is such a large variety of unobjection- 
able recreations from which to choose that there would 
seem to be no excuse for limiting the program to these 
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of questionable value. If the dean’s time is so fully 
taken up by her other duties that she cannot do this 
work then the possibilities of finding assistance in ar- 
ranging and carrying out a wide program of satisfying 
recreations should be carefully considered. If a regu- 
larly employed assistant is not available, the under- 
graduate government association can be relied upon to 
have a committee or committees through which the 
program can be made and carried out under the advice 
and guidance of the dean. 


The Amount of Recreation and Amusement.—Indi- 
vidual conditions determine to a certain degree the 
amount of diversion needed as well as the character of 
it. The heavy strain of school and outside work de- 
mands an equal degree of relaxation and diversion. The 
more perfectly a girl gives herself to pleasure the 
greater will be the upbuilding and the shorter the per- 
iod required to restore her to normal. The perfectly 
healthy girl will accomplish this return to normal more 
quickly than one not healthy and she need give less 
time to pure amusement. 

In almost every assemblage of girls there will be 
found some who do not know the value of absorbing 
amusement, or at any rate who do not have any great 
aniount of it. In this group will be found those who 
must use their leisure time to earn college or school ex- 
penses. This group constitutes a real problem. More 
than those who have all of their hours of freedom from 
study and classroom requirements for their own use, 
these self-supporting students need relaxation and 
good times. There are also the unsocial students!, the 
gvinds and other students who for one reason or an- 
other have never found time or cared to learn to play. 
With some such girls the matter of expense has kept 
them from having amusement. Many know of no way 
to get relaxation except to go to “shows” or to other 


ie oo onde 6 ee 
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nlaces where amusement has been commercialized. In 
order to help this type of girl especially the dean should 
see to it that many forms of inexpensive amusement 
are available and that such students are led to take 
pleasure in them. 


' HOW TO CHOOSE AMUSEMENTS 


Amusements vary so greatly in the results they pro- 
duce that a careful study should be made of them with 
this point in mind. There are those amusements 
which do not call for any great mental activity. This 
is true of many of the indoor games. These would 
prove helpful to girls under one set of conditions. 
Others call for quick thought processes and this would 
stimulate and be the right sort for them under differ- 
ent conditions. Music appeals to and is a great diver- 
sion to girls musically inclined, whether or not they 
are themselves musicians. To others litreature read by 
themselves or by others aloud has the same effect. One 
dean for vears read aloud to girls on Wednesday after- 
noons. This fireside reading hour came to be quite a 
feature. She read short stories and the girls came and 
went as they pleased and it proved a very restful, pleas- 
ant hour. This dean by her influence has shown the 
girls the recreational side of literature and the method 
by which a grouy may share in this recreation, thus 
through fellowship enhancing its value to them. An 
editorial in one of the current magazines speaking of 
the value of passive pleasures says about the pleasure 
in books: 


The value of activities should not be traduced, but philoso- 
phers with true judgment in human values have never neglected 
the passive pleasures. One of the sources of these pleasures is 
books. Here one may reach with the heroes of the ages the 
heights of human experience; feel the flush of victory and con- 
quest as Hector goes with a shout against the Trojans, the 
breathless wonder and suspense as the shores of a new land 
sweep before the vision of Columbus, the inevitability of retri- 
bution in the suffering of King Arthur, the beauty of renuncia- 
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tion in the life of St. Francis of Assisi, the strength of the will 
of Napoleon, the love of Tristan and Isolde, the loyalty of Ruth, 
the humanity of the Son of God.1 


Some girls take particular delight in working out 
the plans and details of affairs and this is a diversion 
for them. Some find amusement and relaxation in 
chatting with others, some in quietly enjoying a land- 
scape, some through the study of a good picture, some 
even enjoy a social hour with chums over the teacups. 
There are almost as many ways for the individual to 
find recreation as there are individuals. The problem 
is to make the activity a recreation, not a piece of rou- 
tine work. Contrary to the opinion of some, a change 
of occupation is not sufficient recreation. The element 
of pleasure and of free choice in the activity and the 
circumstances under which it is carried on enter into 
the ultimate effect upon the individual and make it re- 
creational or not. 

In guiding the choices to the right sort of recreation 
for each individual case the following underlying prin- 
ciples of recreation should be kept in mind: (1) It is 
not excitement that students seek in play, but release 
from mental strain; and, therefore, (2) the best pas- 
times are those which relieve those tracts of the brain 
which are overtaxed by the sustained effort of scho- 
lastic assignments; and, therefore, (3) a recreational 
program for students should be planned to avoid, in the 
main, the use of those mental processes which are 
brought into intensive use in curricular activities. 

These principles are embodied in a recent article by 
a prominent educator, who says: 


Fortunately the psychologists have worked out the problem 
for us and we now understand fairly well the psychology of 
play. We have learned that it is not excitement that we seek 
in play but release from those forms of mental activity which 
are fatigued in our daily life of grind. Play, if it is to be real 
play, that is, if it is to have recreational value, must be of a 


te ee eee 
1The Association Monthly, Aug., 1921, p. 295. 
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sort to relieve those parts or tracts of the brain which are over- 
{axed in our daily life of work and worry. It must be essen- 
tially different from our work, opposite in every respect. The 
work-a-day world of the present involves certain mental pro- 
cesses which are comparatively late in development in the long 
history of human evolution, such, for instance, as concentration, 
analysis, abstract thought, sustained attention, sustained ef- 
fort, and controlled association, while the exigencies of our so- 
cial life demand the constant checking or inhibition of a vast 
number of natural impulses or appetites.1 


COMPLETE PROGRAM OF RECREATION EASY TO 
ACCOMPLISH 


The dean will find carrying out a complete program 
of recreations easier if she has carefully evaluated the 
recreational needs of her students as a whole and the 
exceptional cases individually and if she has the proper 
assistants and equipment. 

What is said in Chapter VIII about the changed at- 
titude towards the participation of girls and young 
women in athletics applies with even greater force to 
their recreations. For many generations the only out- 
door recreations for the so-called refined girls were 
walking, skating, croquet, or similar less strenuous 
recreations. Today it is a common practice among 
the girls of so-called aristrocratic families as well as 
for many of the more democratic ones to spend a 
good portion of their time in golfing, tennis, boating, 
swimming, riding, and other such vigorous sports. As 
these girls have set the precedent, practically all girls 
and young women follow willing and eagerly, and, if 
the conditions under which these recreations are con- 
ducted are made rightalarge proportion of the parents 
gladly permit their daughters to enjoy them. This 
fact makes the dean’s relation to the girls’ recreations 
much easier than formerly. Her first and chiefest 
concern must be to see that the conditions are made 
right and the recreations so conducted that they are 





iProf. G. T. W. Patrick, “Play of a Nation,” Science Monthly, 
18: 350-62, Oct., 1921. 
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never thought of as duties but always as amusements 
productive of pleasure. If upon investigation it is dis- 
covered that the recreations are failing in this impor- 
tant quality the necessary changes should immediately 
be suggested to assure their being pleasurable. 


PROVIDING STRICTLY OUTDOOR RECREATIONS FOR GIRLS 


In this field there are few of the rather forbidding 
physical obstacles generally encountered in trying to 
provide a full program of athletics, since there are no 
expensive properties to acquire and develop, no struc- 
tures to erect, and very little equipment to provide. The 
financing of a full program of recreations such as are 
listed at the end of this chapter should be easily pos- 
sible for almost any school. If the school fails in an 
effort to carry through a full athletic program, it 
should surely provide a liberal program of these 
recreations if they are possible in the community. 


RECREATIONAL VALUE OF BEAUTY 


To all there is given a sense of the beautiful but not 
in the same degree, nor is it satisfied by the same ex- 
periences. What is considered beautiful is largely a 
matter of training and of experience. The average girl 
brought up in the average way finds the chief satisfac- 
tion of her passion for beauty in the possession of 
things. More often than otherwise these much-desired 
and highly prized “things” consist of wearing apparel 
and ornaments whose beauty is largely determined by 
their conformity to the present styles in form and 
color combinations. The same is probably true of the 
ornaments she chooses to wear. The more costly and 
striking the more beautiful the ordinary girl considers 
them, especially if women of position and wealth are 
wearing similar clothes or ornaments. 

With so much that is intrinsically beautiful right at 
hand for eyes and ears and mind to enjoy and possess, 
without the expenditure of a penny, it seems too bad 
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that the eyes are holden that they cannot see, that the 
cars are deaf that they cannot hear and that the mind 
is closed that it cannot perceive. When the restfulness 
and pleasure that can be found in the enjoyment of 
these beautiful things of nature, of music, of books, of 
fellowship, of the spiritual world, are considered and 
when it is remembered that they are to be had for the 
seeking, it is the duty, and should be considered a rare 
privilege, of those who have seen and heard and ex- 
perienced to help those who are satisfying their desires 
for the beautiful by means of these lower forms of 
satisfaction. 

At present very little of a positive character is being 
done to develop a taste for the beautiful among young 
people except through certain formal courses in the 
curriculum of our schools, and these are not taken by 
all the young people; consequently, a large number do 
not have their attention called to the possibility for en- 
joyment of art, of nature, and of other kindred fields. 
A definite movement should be initiated to lead the 
girls to discover these beauties, which by a little plan- 
ning may be enjoyed without the expenditure of 
money, or, at most, of very moderate amounts of 
money. It remains, then, to find the way to make these 
less expensive and more enriching beauty-satisfying 
experiences appeal to our young people. 

Personal influence and example are much more 
effective and stimulating than lectures about these 
sources of satisfaction, though lectures about the beau- 
ties of nature, of musical harmonies, of lovely pictures, 
of stimulating books, are valuable and should be a part 
of the plan. A walk at sunset with the girls with its 
chance for friendly intercourse will give an opportu- 
nity to induce the girls to respond to the appeal of the 
sunset, of the evening song of the thrush, of the 
myriad of sights and sounds incident to such a walk. 

These same ideas have been stressed by an unknown 
writer who must have found the recreative values for 
herself in the experiences she mentions. 
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There are many beautiful things which need only to be seen 
or heard in some passive moment to become ineffably one’s own- 
cleanly chiseled hills against a sky where winds are tossing the 
clouds about, fire flies in summer fields luxuriant with early 
foliage, the reverend lines of a cathedral high on a bluff above 
a busy city, an oriole on the topmost branch of an elm, the foam 
of a swollen mountain stream, a languid moonlit silence. A 
life may be perpetually enriched by a moment spent in drinking 
in the beauty of a rose bush drooping with blossoms. A cherry 
tree idly viewed on a summer day may blossom in one’s mind in 
some far city street. Lake waters may be heard beating evenly 
on an undulating shore at dusk amid the noonday hum of a 
busy office. The light feet of greensward dancers may waft 
sleep to wakeful eyes. 

It is an old discovery, but forever new to the young explorers 
of earth. One who has no great gifts, whose activities seem 
monotonous and insignificant, and whose work is dull, may still 
enfold in her life the eternal truths, and the beauties and actions 
of the universe. The passive pleasures are priceless but never 
unattainable. 

A truly appreciative person through her very atti- 
tude toward beauties of this type, which leads her to 
speak frequently of them and to point out their fasci- 
nating qualities, may lead the students to a realization 
of their existence and to feel a certain proprietary in- 
terest in them. When this has happened they will take 
their place with other forms of recreation and become 
a source of satisfaction and refreshment. The easiest 
and surest way to develop a love for this finer form of 
recreation is to make it a part of the recreational pro- 
gram. In generai, it will be brought about by associa- 
tion with those who appreciate and enjoy beauty in all 
its aspects. This has been found one way of helping 
girls who lack this power to develop it. If the lover of 
nature’s beauties and the one indifferent or blind to 
them can go on tramps together with camera, bird 
glasses, or collecting case to take pictures, to see birds, 
or to collect plants or flowers, both will find enjoyment 
and recreation, the one in helping another discover 
what she has already found delightful and the other in 
finding the new interests and pleasures to which her 
eyes, ears, and mind have been opened. 
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CLASSIFIED RECREATIONS 
1. Tennis 


2. Hiking 
(a) Nature jaunts: 
Beauty seekers’ hikes 
Bird hikes 
Geological hikes 
Mountain climbing 
Plant hikes 


(b) Stunts: 
Bacon bats 
Corn roasts 
Clam bakes 
Weenie roasts 


(c) Camping: 
Campfire activities 
Girl scout activities 
Weekend camping parties 


(d) Camera club activities 


3. Golf 

4, Lacrosse 

5. Basketball 

Handball 

Hockey 

Archery 

Water sports: 
Boating and canoeing 
Boat songs 
Swimming 
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10. Winter sports: 
Skating 
Coasting 
Skiing 
Tobogganing 
Snowshoeing 


11. Folk dances 

12. Horseback riding 
13. Motoring 

14. Hunting 

15. Fishing 
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CLASSIFIED INDOOR RECREATIONS AND AMUSEMENTS 
Celebrations: 


January 1, New Year 

February 12, Lincoln’s Birthday 
February 14, St. Valentine’s Day 
February 22, Washington’s Birthday 
March 17, St. Patrick’s Day 

April 1, April Fool’s Day 

Easter 

May 1, May Day 

May 30, Memorial Day 

10. July 4, Fourth-of-July 

11. October 12, Columbus Day 

1Z. October 31, Hallowe’en 

338. November 11, Armistice Day 

14. November —, Thanksgiving 

15. December 25, Christmas 

16. Many special days pertaining to the school itself or to 
the community. 
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Entertainments: 
1. Amateur theatricals 
2. Concerts 
8. Exhibitions 
4, Festivals 
5. Lectures 
6. Masquerades 
7. Moving pictures 
8. Tableaux and pantomines 
9. Theater 
10. Pageantry 


Mystical affairs: 
1. Fortune telling 
2. Tricks 
8. Ventriloquism 
4. Witches’ night 
Special parties: 
1. Candy making 
2. Charades 
Current events 
Leap year 
Mixers’ social 
Old Folks’ (or Old Times) 
Porch or Lawn 
Gym frolics and the student circus 
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Book or magazine social 
Story telling 


Testing wits: 


1. Conundrums and riddles 
2. Paper folding and tearing or cutting to make laughable 
or beautiful patterns 
8. Puzzles 
4, Rebuses, acrostics 
5. Tongue twisters 
Games: 


In Appendix M will be found a list of clubs 
through which these recreational activities may be 
carried on. 


CHAPTER VIII 


ATHLETICS 


Deans no longer have any uncertainty regarding the 
desirability of athletics for girls. The only questions 
are concerning the kind of sports it is wise for girls 
to indulge in and the extent to which they may be fol- 
lowed. 


THE VALUE OF A REASONABLE ATHLETIC PROGRAM 
FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


Three writers! of prominence in the field of student 
health have formulated the following points upon 
which the kind and degree of athletics for girls should 
be settled: 


i. What exercises are likely to be injurious inter- 
nally to matured girls? 


2. What exercises are mechanically suited to the 
build of the average girl? 


8. What are suited to her muscular strength and 
endurance? 


4. What will contribute to health and vitality, and 
help to fit her for a normal woman’s life? 


5. What form of physical activity comes nearest to 
- eontaining for her the primitive appeal that athletics 
in the accepted sense hold for boys? 





1May Ayres, Jesse F. Williams, and Thomas D. Wood, 
“Healthful Schools—How to Build, Equip, and Maintain Them,” 
p. 245-7. 
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The lists quoted below were made after a wide in- 
quiry by these writers among those experienced with 
the physical training of mature girls: 


1. Condemned: 
Broad jump 
High jump (in competition) 
Pole vaulting 


2. Doubtful: 
Hizh jump 
Running more than 100 yards (in competition) 
Weight throwing 


8. Safe: 
Archery 
Ball throwing 
Basketball (women’s rules) 
Climbing 
Coasting 
Dancing 
Field hockey 
Golf 
Herseback riding (cross and sidesaddle) 
Indoor baseball 
Low hurdles (not in competition) 
Paddling 
Rowing 
Running (not in competition) 
Skating 
Skiing 
Snowshoeing 
Swimming 
Tennis 
Walking 


4, Especially beneficial and suitable: 
Dancing 
Paddling 
Rowing 
Running 
Swimming 
Walking 


The following quotation from a newspaper comment 
concerning the English attitude toward athletic games 
for girls seems to express the present general attitude. 
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Apparently the only real deterrent to a girl’s engaging 
in any sport or game is its effect upon her. She can 
do whatever her brother does, provided she has the 
strength and endurance or that the activity does not 
overstrain her physically, emotionally, or mentally. 


This whole question of athletic games for girls has just been 
investigated with care in England by a committee appointed by 
the College of Preceptors. Its report, while admitting the pos- 
sibility of excessive and injurious strains, and condemning 
football, among a few other sports, as bad for girls because they 
run against and not with feminine nature—whatever that may 
mean—was highly commendatory of tennis, basketball, lacrosse, 
swimming, and, of course, cricket. What they would say of 
baseball can only be guessed. 


The right sort of games for girls, they held were those that 
engage and hold the minds of the players and form mental and 
bodily tonics. Such harm as girls suffered from excessive devo- 
tion to atheltics the committee held to be almost negligible as: 
compared with the consequences to them of following the ideals 
and standards that were established in the Victorian age. 
Everything, in those days, was sacrificed to the production of 
an ultrafeminine type, a woman so weakened in health as to be 
incapable of any sustained effort. The apprehensions felt and 
expressed by the praisers of times past over the abandonment of 
the notion that pallor is beautiful and facility in fainting a 
mark of refinement have not been realized. 

It is to be remembered, too, that girls can be athletic without 
aspiring to the glories to be won in international competitions. 
As always, it is excess that hurts and moderation that is bene- 
ficial. 


One of our leading writers on the college life of girls, 
in discussing athletics for girls, says: 


Athletic contests are good for they give training in self- 
subordination, self-control, alertness, and dogged perserverance. 
The individual loses himself in the good of the whole. This 
makes for character and good citizenship. We must not un- 
derestimate the value of the enthusiasm which comes from 
rallying against a common antagonist. When the rivalry is 
good-natured and every rule of fair play is observed the effect 
is wholesome.t 


rT 


1Laura E. Knott, “Vesper Talks to Girls,” p. 68. 
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WHY SO LITTLE ATTENTION IS GIVEN TO ATHLETICS 
AMONG GIRLS 


Deans as well as others are not yet a unit as to what 
athletic activities, and how much, are good for girls. 
This lack of agreement has led many who believe in a 
general way in the benefits of athletics largely to neg- 
lect anything more than a pretense at an _ athletic 
program since they have, or think they have, little 
taste or qualification for such leadership in athletics as 
is required of anyone assuming to supervise sports, and 
since they are not provided with a physical director or 
similar assistant to take charge of them. 


Failure to provide adequate sports for the girls is 
also largely due to the lack of facilities for a full pro- 
gram of girl athletics. The institutions which furnish 
facilities for anything like a complete program, such 
as is suggested on page 156, can be counted on the 
fingers of two hands. Hence many deans work at 
more or less disadvantage in handling this branch of 
development work, the disadvantages in many cases 
being so great that with the best of intentions many 
have had to give up attempts to carry on anything like 
a full program of athletic activities for the students. 


On the other hand, there are too many who are not 
sufficiently awake to the value of athletic sport as a 
means of bringing out the best there is in the students, 
and there are altogether too many others who, appre- 
ciating their value, do not do their best to secure the 
necessary facilities. In some cases this means secur- 
ing and equipping grounds, and this in turn goes back 
to the difficult problem of securing the necessary 
funds. This, however, ought not to be allowed to stand 
in the way. A strenuous effort should be made to get 
the necessary funds and she should not be satisfied 
with a partial equipment if, by any means, she can 
obtain a complete one. The well-being of the girls is 
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involved, likewise her own success in winning the girls’ 
cooperation in other branches of her work. Nothing 
she can do so convinces the girls that she is with them 
and standing for them as for her to act as their 
champion in securing facilities for their sports. 


SECURING FACILITIES FOR ATHLETICS IN SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS 


There are not many secondary schools which furnish 
the girls more than a few of the necessary athletic 
facilities, though there is a growing tendency in this 
direction. The students of most such schools live at 
home and securing their athletic facilities has gener- 
ally been left to their individual devising or to com- 
» munity enterprises. The playground movement has 
gained great headway in most cities but is still in the 
infancy of its development. No doubt ultimately the 
public demand for adequate sport facilities will take 
care of the matter. The Young Women’s Christian As- 
sociation and similar organizations through their build- 
ings and activities are doing what they can to provide 
these and in some communities they furnish many of 
the needed facilities. But where the community does 
not now provide these advantages the dean should 
exert herself to make them available. 


SECURING FACILITIES FOR SECONDARY BOARDING 
SCHOOLS AND HIGHER SCHOOLS 


Secondary boarding schools and the institutions of 
higher education have generally done more in provid- 
ing athletic conveniences for the girls than the public 
high schools. These schools where a majority of the 
girls are boarding students have felt their responsi- 
bility in the matter and have responded somewhat to 
the insistent demands made on them. 

The fact that many of these schools are in compara- 
tively small communities where ground is cheap and 
where their campuses are proportionately roomy ac- 
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counts in part for this. But even these schools afford 
only part of the conveniences for a full program of 
athletics and in most cases the deans of these schools 
also have the problem on their hands of securing the 
grounds and equipment needed for the girls’ physical 
training. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR SECURING ATHLETIC FACILITIES 


The following hints concerning the means to employ 
in order to get these athletic facilities may be helpful. 


1. In nearly every community there is some indi- 
vidual of means who enjoys the reputation of being the 
patron of sports, who would, if properly approached, 
be auite likely to give all or a large part of the neces- 
sary money. If he did not give it all, he would proba 
bly lead in a movement to secure the balance. The stu- 
dents in case of such applications should be in position 
to show that they had themselves done their best to 
raise the money. 


2. Inquiry among the girls will often reveal the 
fact that the father or guardian of one or more of the 
girls is likewise a patron of sports, or is deeply enough 
interested in the welfare of girls and young women so 
that if approached, as above indicated, he will supply 
the funds. 


3. In most of our large cities there are wealthy 
women who give freely to projects involving the wel- 
fare of girls and young women. A personal interview 
secured through influential introduction will often 
result in securing the necessary help. If a personal 
interview is impracticable, a carefully prepared and 
attractive prospectus giving the facts concerning the 
girls, the efforts that they themselves have made to 
provide the needed equipment, and the far-reaching 
returns which will come from sending out in the 
world a stronger, more efficient womanhood may bring 
the needed help. 
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WHY THE DEAN IS JUSTIFIED IN INCREASING THE 
ATHLETIC WORK 


In the matter of girls’ athletics as well as in many 
other arrangements for the proper development of 
girls, deans (especially those of the old school) must 
revise their ideas. Time was when the girls of our 
wealthy families as well as many of those belonging to 
the more carefully nurtured families of all classes 
were thought to be immodest if they took part in any 
so-called boys’ sports, and this was done so _ infre- 
quently that a girl who did it was made conspicuous 
and was criticized severely although she and her par- 
ents were agreed that that form of exercise was what 
she needed. That time is largely past. This is not 
saying that our girls are less modest or that their par- 
ents are less careful of them. It means that they have 
finally awakened to the fact that what made the boys 
so hardy, courageous, competent and capable of endur- 
ing the vicissitudes of life will likewise make hardy, 
courageous, competent girls capable of enduring life’s 
experiences. Sentiment has materially changed and is 
still rapidly changing in favor of their participation in 
sports. 

If a comparison of the present generation of school 
girls having a fairly complete program of athletics 
carried on under proper safeguards, where practically 
all the girls participate in some form of competitive 
sport, could be made with students of a former genera- 
tion who did not have this training it would be easily 
demonstrated that girls who are made healthy and 
hardy by these more vigorous exercises are not less 
modest and refined. 


The sum total of happiness and exemption from 
suffering which a girl will have who builds up a sound 
body by such means, as compared with the women of 
the past who were expected to have intense suffering in 
child-bearing and endure the thousand and one 
“women’s complaints,” as they were called, justifies 
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the entry of girls and young women into these more 
active sports even though there may be minor losses 
in other directions. 


THE PHYSICAL DIRECTOR 


In case the dean has two hundred or more girls or 
voung women under her charge, and in most cases 
where she has fewer, she should have a physical 
director to assist her. , 

Those in charge of the physical education and train- 
ing of girls should be women. A writer in this field 
Says: 

Women should teach girls’ classes and coach girls’ athletic 
teams. The practice in high schools of selecting men to teach 
girls’ gymnastic classes is distinctly bad. The man sets men’s 
standards in performance: he fails to appreciate the girls’ limi- 
tations in strength and her periodic disability.1 


The activities in the gymnasium, on the playground, 
or on the athletic field should be organized around the 
idea of the specific standards and accomplishments for 
girls. The use of boys’ and men’s athletic events or 
men’s gymnastic and calisthenic movements for girls 
and young women is unsuited in many cases. 

The physical director’s personal appearance should 
be most correct. It has well been said that the wear- 
ing of rings, bracelets, ear rings, necklaces, elaborate 
coiffures, unusual and unwarranted color combinations 
on the part of women teachers of physical education is 
to be condemned, and that the bearing of the teacher 
is of much importance since example is contagious. 


The same author says in this connection: “It is worth 
remembering that the body speaks, that we continually 
judge people’s characters by the way they walk, hold 
the head, and stand.’”2 





lJesse Feiring Williams, “Organization and Administration 
of Physical Education,” p. 89. 


2Tbid., p. 98. 
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This same writer speaking of the training of the di- 
rector of physical education says further regarding 
the type of person best fitted to act as physical direc- 
tor: 

The college graduate is the better prospect in general because 
of the contact with men and women of college rank in students 
and instructors, because of the broader training with the chance 
of obtaining a broader point of view, and because of the value 
that comes to a special student studying in an atmosphere of 
general education. 


The physical director should possess certain qualifi- 
cations. She should be able to note defective vision 
and hearing, colds, sleepiness, nervousness, malnutri- 
tion, physical deformities, and other deviations from 
perfect health which need attention, and she should 
know what to do about them and where there is a 
school physician or nurse call them to her attention. 
It may be that certain hygienic habits are being neg- 
lected, that suitable exercises may be needed to correct 
certain defective physical conditions, that the working 
conditions are not conducive to the avoidance of ner- 
vousness or sleepiness or colds, or that the girl’s school 
program needs to be adjusted to fit some of her indi- 
vidual needs. 

The physical director should be familiar with school 
sanitation in order to be able to determine how to get 
and keep right temperatures and proper ventilation, to 
know how many pupils should work in a given space 
and the best methods for keeping the gymnasium and 
equipment clean and free from  disease-producing 
germs. She should have clearly defined standards 
and ability to judge how well she is measuring up to 
them and hence how she is succeeding with her work. 
The mere fact of activity, both on her part and that 
of the girls, is not the only criterion. Knowing the 
needs of the girls and the various activities adapted 
to satisfy them, and knowing whether the girls’ reac- 
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tions are resulting in their upbuilding physically, men- 
tally, and morally are among the considerations in de- 
termining whether one’s work is successful. The au- 
thority just cited, writing concerning the opportunity 
of the teacher of physical education, says: 


The teacher of physical education more than teachers of 
other subjects has a significant opportunity because he is con- 
cerned with activities in which the basal elements, feeling and 
will, are so much a part of his work and also so much a parti 
of human social behavior.!. 


In some city schools systems and elsewhere there is 
a supervisor of physical training in charge of several 
schools, generally with an assistant in each school. In 
such cases the activities enumerated below are divided 
between the supervisor and his assistants. 

The standardized system of abbreviations and sym- 
bols adopted throughout the handbook are used here. 
For explanation see page XIV of the Preface.) 
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Hither personally or in cooperation 
with the social director or other mem- 
ber of the staff to supervise and con- 
trol all physical training, athletics, 
water and other sports, games and 
plays engaged in by the students or 
conducted in buildings, yards and 
grounds under the control of the 
school, or in other yards, buildings, and 
grounds that it may have the right to 
use for such purposes. 


a 
su 
0 

O 
° 

S 
no 


To assign the duties to be performed 
by the various teachers and employees 
who conduct the activities; to be re- 
sponsible for the efficiency and char- 
acter of service rendered by each. 
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10. 


To make all physical examinations, 
measurement and tests of students, 
keep a proper record thereof, and 
recommend the necessary exercise and 
recreation needed to round out and 
maintain the health of the students 
unless there is a school medical ad- 
viser, physician, or other charged with 
these duties. 


To determine what recreational and 
athletic activities are best for the 
girls in their particular school, since 
activities quite mild and proper for the 
girls of some schools might prove al- 
together too strenuous for those of a 
more quiet school. 


To conduct or arrange for conducting 
all gymnasium classes, maintaining 
proper order and discipline both on 
the gymnasium floor and at the ath- 
letic fields. 


To select, coach for, and supervise the 
making of the schedules of athletic 
games and the playing of the students 
in practice games and contests. 


To become familiar with the best 
equipment, construction, and mainten- 
ance of gymnasiums, swimming pools, 
athletic fields, and other matters con- 
nected with the organization and man- 
agement of physical education and 
training departments. 


To have charge of the use, mainten- 
ance, and repair of the gymnasium 
building, athletic grounds, equipment, 
and other properties employed in the 
physical measurements and tests and 
in the athletic and sports activities, 
unless some other functionary is 
charged with this duty. 


To teach the girls the full program of 
health habits and hygienic observances 
found in Appendices A, B, C and D. 


To provide the proper sex instruction 
for the girls either personally or in 
conjunction with the teachers or in- 
structors in curricular courses em- 
bracing the subject or with the dean, 
school physician, medical adviser, or 
nurse, if any. 
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. To help the girls to develop such ideals 


12. 


13. 


14, 


Hsy: 


16. 


ile 


18. 


19. 


20. 


and definite qualifications for mother- 
hood that they will later prove capable 
of developing like high ideals and 
moral strength in their children. 


To develop the girls’ qualities of lead- 
ership. 


To teach the girls democracy, toler- 
ance and avoidance of snobbishness 
and the “clique” spirit. 


To administer the eligibility rules for 
participation in teams and other such 
activities, if any. 


If the gymnasium, athletic fields, and 
general physical, athletic, and sport 
plant and equipment are not complete 
to foster and cooperate In a move- 
ment to procure such plant and equip- 
ment. 


To become familiar with a wide range 
of incentives that take young people 
into the open for wholesome recrea- 
tions, such as the sports, games, hikes, 
etc., listed in Chapter VII. 


To foster the organization and super- 
vise the development and management 
of girls’ tennis, basketball, boating, 
swimming, and other athletic clubs, so- 
cieties, and activities. 


To foster the organization and super- 
vise the development and management 
of riding, hiking, girl scouts, campfire 
girls, camera, and other recreational 
and nature-seeking clubs, societies, 
and activities. 


To act as a connecting link between the 
school and the community in matters 
affecting the girls and to cooperate 
with the community health authorities 
in their efforts to establish and main- 
tain superior health conditions. 


To cooperate with the community au- 
thorities in making the town beautiful 
and clean and suitable as a residence 
and recreation area for girls. 
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To arrange with community authori- 
ties and owners of properties in charge 
of places of interest which the girls 
in their recreations might wish to 
visit, to make such visits pleasant and 
profitable. 


22. To inform the girls regarding the fa- 
cilities the community affords for their 
physical upbuilding and enjoyment as 
students. 





—/LJ} o /O}. 23. In secondary schools, to make surveys 
of the recreational facilities of the 
community and the number using 
them and to learn how the students 
use their leisure time in order that the 
proper guidance may be given in this 
field. 


c/LJ}0|O|M| 24. To cooperate with other physical direc- 
tors especially in educational institu- 
tions in a concerted effort to raise 
the standards of amateur athletics. 








o|LJ] 0 /O;. 25. To cooperate with other physical direc- 
| tors, and any others interested, in 
developing stronger moral qualities in 

our young people through athletics 

and physical training and clean sports. 














MINIMUM QUALIFICATIONS FOR THE PHYSICAL DIRECTOR 


Age:—20 to 40 years. 


2. Education: 


Compiete secondary school course or its equivalent. 

Complete course in physical training in some recognized 
school or department of physical training or its equiva- 
lent. 

Special courses or their equivalent: first aid, in order 
to be able to attend to accidents or sudden illness. 


Experience: 

Sufficient to make the necessary physical examinations, 
measurements, and tests and to record the same prop- 
erly; to recommend the proper exercises and recrea- 
tions to fully develop the girls or young women physi- 
cally; to insure the maintenance of good health where 
this is not done by the school physician or medical 
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director, and in any case to confer and cooperate with 
the medical director where there is one. 

Enough experience to conduct gymnasium classes success- 
fully, including the entire physical development of the 
girls or young women and to maintain discipline in 
such classes and on the athletic fields. 

Enough experience to be able to select and coach the 
teams, and to supervise successfully the making of 
schedules and the playing of teams in all the athletics 
listed on page 156 usually engaged in by the girls or 
young women of the best secondary or higher schools 
of the class to which the school in question belongs. 


4. Personal appearance, voice, and health: 


Carriage erect and free. 

Manners unexceptionable. 

Hair, teeth, face, and nails properly kept. 

Dresss suitable, becoming, attractive, modern, not 
freakish, not conspicuous. 

Voice well modulated with good carrying qualities. 

Health above the average (rated B or higher). 


5. Mental traits: At least, above the average of 


Accuracy and quickness of observation. 

Activity, aggressiveness, and intensity with modera- 
tion and self-control. 

Alertness. 

Ambition. 

Analytical ability. 

Attention. 

Business ability. 

Caution. 

Cheerfulness. 

Conscientiousness. 

Cooperation. 

Cordiality. 

Courtesy. 

Courage. 

Daring and determination. 

Decisiveness. 

Dependableness. 

Dexterity and skill. 

Endurance and tenacity. 

Energy. 

Enthusiasm. 

Executive ability. 
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Fairness. 
Firmness. 
Forcefulness. 
Good nature. 
Hardness. 
Helpfulnesss. 
Hopefulness. 
Impartiality. 
Initiative. 
Inspiration. 
Judgment. 
Kindness. 
Loyalty. 
Magnanimity. 
Memory. 
Method. 
Patience. 
Perseverance. 
Reliability. 
Resourcefulness. 
Self-confidence. 
Vigilnace. 
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QUALIFICATIONS NOT INCLUDED IN THE MINIMUM LIST 


6. Further education: 


Complete college course or its equivalent. 
Special courses or their equivalents: 
Girl scout leadership. 
Making physical examinations. 
Recreational leadership. 
Present-day educational ideals and accomplishments. 


Psychology 
Socioiogy 
Civics 
7. Further experience: 
Successfully 


conducting girl 


to student management. 


scout or 


One-year course with special reference 


similar 


recreational clubs where it was necessary to display 


’ leadership. 


ATHLETICS BEST CALCULATED PROPERLY TO DEVELOP 
THE GIRLS 

Since in many cases the dean, for the moment at 
least, must manage with less than a full athletic equip- 
ment, the question arises as to which of those sports 
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listed below are best calculated to give the girls the de- 
velopment they need. 

It goes without saying that where the school pro- 
vides a physical director for the girls her decision after 
the physical examinations of each girl is the best cri- 
terion to follow. Many schools have no physical direc- 
tor and no complete physical examination of the girls. 
In such cases the dean must of necessity work largely 
on general principles. The list of sports is therefore 
arranged in order of general adaptability and value. 

In the classified bibliography will be found a selec- 
tion of bocks on athletics for girls, which the dean may 
consult when attempting to determine from the girls’ 
peculiar physique what athletics should be chosen, to 
discover the best equipment for girls’ sports and many 
other pertinent matters which the limitations of this 
volume make it impossible to discuss. 


LIST OF DESIRABLE ATHLETIC SPORTS FOR GIRLS 


After a study of several lists of sports, such as the 
one quoted earlier in this chapter the following ar- 
ranged in order of their desirability are suggested as 
being the best worth considering: 


1. Tennis 9. Swimming 
2. Golf 10. Jumping 

8. Basketball 11. Hurdling 

4. Handball 12. Tug of war 
5. Hockey 13. Baseball 

6. Boating 14. Lacrosse 

7. Archery 15. Football 

8. Running 


The National Association of Deans of Women at its 
annual meeting in Washington, D. C. (1926), indorsed 
the work of the National Amateur Athletic Association 
of America, Women’s Division, and printed their plat- 
form in the Thirteenth Yearbook (pp. 67-9) which is 
quoted in full here for the use of those responsible for 
the direction and guidance of the athletics of girls and 
young women in the schools and colleges. 
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Platform of the Women’s Division of the National 
Amateur Athletic Federation of America. 


(A) The Women’s Division of the National Amateur Ath- 
letic Federation of America believes in the spirit of play for 
its cwn sake, and works for the promotion of physical activity 
for the largest possible proportion of persons in any given 
group, in forms suitable to individual needs and capacities, un- 
der leadership and environmental conditions that foster health, 
physical efficiency, and the development of good citizenship. 


(B) To accomplish this ideal for women and girls, it aims— 


(1) . To promote programs of physical activities for all mem- 
bers of given social groups rather than for a limited number 
chosen for their physical prowess. 


(2) To protect athletics from exploitation for the enjoyment 
of the spectator or for the athletic reputation or commercial 
advantage of any institution or organization. 


(3) To stress enjoyment of the sport and the development 
of sportsmanship, and to minimize the emphasis placed on in- 
dividual accomplishment and the winning of championships. 


(4) To eliminate types and systems of competition which 
put the emphasis upon individual accomplishment and winning 
rather than upon stressing the enjoyment of the sport and the 
development of sportsmanship among the many. 


(5) To restrict recognition for athletic accomplishment to 
awards which are symbolical and which have the least possible 
intrinsic value. 


(6) To discourage sensational publicity, to guide publicity 
along educational lines, and to stress through it the sport rather 
than the individual or group competitor. 


(7) To put well-trained and properly qualified women in 
immediate charge of athletic and other physical education ac- 
tivities. 

(8) To work toward placing the administration as well as 
the immediate leadership of all physical education activities for 
girls and women in the hands of well-trained and properly 
qualified women. 


(9) To secure adequate medical examination and medical 
follow-up advice as a basis for participation in physical activi- 
ties. 
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(10) To provide sanitary and adequate environment and 
facilities for all physical activities. 


(11) To work for such adequate time allotment for a physi- 
cal education program as shall meet the needs of the various, 
age groups for growth, development, and maintenance of physi- 
eal fitness. 


(12) To promote a reasonable and sane attitude toward cer- 
tain physiological conditions which may occasion temporary 
unfitness for vigorous athletics, in order that effective safe- 
guards shall be maintained. 


(18) To avoid countenancing the sacrifice of an individual’s 
health for the sake of her participation in athletic competition. 


(14) To promote the adoption of appropriate costumes for 
the various athletic activities. 


(15) To eliminate gate receipts. 


(16) To discourage athletic competition which involves 
travel. 


CHAPTER IX 


DRESS, PERSONAL APPEARANCE, AND 
MANNERS 


NOT AN EASY TASK TO CHANGE UNDESIRABLE HABITS 


It is a delicate task at best trying to change another‘s 
viewpoint and practice with reference to personal ap- 
pearance or habits, even of those in their teen years, 
and therefore, in this phase of her work the dean needs 
to bring to bear patience, tact, and understanding of 
human nature, especially of girl nature. The dean’s 
own personal habits and appearance must be such that 
her example will reinforce her precept. It is much more 
likely to be successful preaching when it is done largely 
in this silent way. That is one reason why emphasis 
has been placed on good taste and modern ideas of 
dress as necessary characteristics for deans. 

There is much more discussion even yet of the im- 
moral effects of short skirts, bobbed hair, paint, pow- 
der and lip sticks or similar fads or fancies prevalent 
among girls at any given period than is fully justified. 
All of these are passing phases of dress and custom 
just as hoop skirts and bustles were. They merely 
show a tendency to “follow the crowd” to do as others 
do. It is to be hoped that the ghastly white powdered 
face with the sharply contrasting red lips and penciled 
eyebrows has passed. It seems such a pity to paint the 
rose or the lilly. Both are so beautiful in their natural 
state. Every effort should be used to lead young girls 





1Chap. XXII. 
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to make the fashion quite as popular to appear with na- 
ture’s rosy cheeks and clear skin as that which dis- 
guises both in subservience to the dictates of a fashion 
that renders them unattractive. 

One of the most difficult tasks of an adviser of young 
women is to influence a student against following these 
fads of fashion regardless of their suitability. A 
case in point of this sort was that of a rather over- 
grown, large-featured, ungainly girl returning for her 
sophomore year with her hair bobbed. In attempting 
to persuade her to let it grow out, she was advised that 
every fashion is not adapted to make every person 
beautiful regardless of what nature has done for her. 
At the end of the conference she said, “But bobbed hair 
is no longer a fad. It has become so general a custom 
that one may even feel a bit peculiar to appear with her 
hair dressed some other way.” She left my office un- 
convinced that that style of wearing her hair was not 
suited to her. She believed it better to be out of the 
world than out of the fashion. 

In another instance a senior girl came to ask 
whether she would better follow the suggestion to bob 
her hair as a remedy for falling hair. She doubted 
herself the wisdom of such a course. When I pointed 
out to her that, being very small and youthful looking, 
bobbed hair would still further increase her appear- 
ance of immaturity, and that as a senior expecting to 
teach she would be appearing before school boards 
which incline to employ those who appear grown up, 
dignified, and capable of successfully conducting a 
school, she decided that it would be unwise for her to 
bob her hair. In her case that style of hair dressing 
would have been becoming and otherwise suitable and 
probably with bobbed hair she would have had an 
equal chance for employment with the unbobbed. 


MEANS OF ENHANCING PERSONAL BEAUTY 


Everyone loves a beautiful girl and anything that 
can reasonably be done to enhance her real beauty 
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should have careful consideration. Mrs. Warren G. 
Harding said: 

It is as desirable that a woman should look her best as that’ 
a painter should strive to his utmost to make his picture pleas- 
ing. Beauty and harmony are always worth while. Whether 


we are consciously sensitive of them or not, they add to the 
pleasures of life. 


Deans will be doing the girls a great service if they 
sueceed in impressing upon them the fact that beauty 
is a relative matter, that every girl, by observing cer- 
tain laws of proportion and combination, may meas- 
urably improve even a very unpromising face and 
figure. Many neglected, discouraged, supersensitive 
girls made so by some real or imagined ugliness or 
plainness may be greatly helped and transformed into 
happy, successful students by changes which can easily 
be made in their personal appearance. 

It may be well at this point to suggest that the deans 
will succeed best in helping this type of girl if she finds 
first something which she can commend before point- 
ing out her faults and the desirable changes to be 
made. There is usually something pleasing to be dis- 
covered about the most unpromising girl. It may be 
a graceful walk, a pleasing smile, a faculty for saying 
kindly things, a good posture, standing or walking, 
commendable eyes, nose, mouth, chin, or hair, a clear 
complexion, or good health. Whatever it is, discover 
it and praise her generously for its possession. It must 
be made clear from the outset what the legitimate 
means are for improving personal appearance and 
what they are not. As has been said, it seems such a 
pity that girls and normal young women should make 
the mistake of believing that cosmetics enhance their 
personal beauty. As has been said, the dean should do 
her best. to prove to the girl that there is nothing so at- 
tractive in the world as youth’s clean, clear skin and 
natural color in cheeks and lips and that to spoil them 
by artificial means is a shame. In addition to being 
unnecessary as a beautifier, it is reasonable to expect 
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that through the constant, recklessly generous applica- 
tion of powder on the face the skin will eventually 
coarsen and perhaps it may lead to a diseased condi- 
tion of the skin, nose, and throat. Physicians pretty 
generally agree that the powder puff as now used is, 
more often than people think, a menace to health and 
are warning us to this effect. A noted physician in 
discussing this subject recently said: 


We practicing physicians cannot fail to view with alarm the 
increasing use of cosmetics by our young girls, not only of the, 
genus “flapper” but others of supposedly good taste. Many a 
girl has already ruined her complexion by these things. We 
tremble to think what many of the members of the growing 
generation will look like when they reach forty. 


If powder and rouge are used, good taste would sug- 
gest that at least they be so carefully applied that no 
one should discover it, and never, under any circum- 
stances, should powder puffs, lip sticks, or other toilet 
accessories be used in public. Such practices should 
be classed with the public use of tooth picks, nail files, 
or comb. 


DRESS—TASTE AND SUITABILITY 


Selection of Suitable Clothing and the Effect of Be- 
ing Well Dressed.—Never in the history of the mod- 
ern world have the fashions in dress been so sensible, 
practical, tasteful and generally becoming as now. 
The straight lines, the absence of elaborate trimming, 
the sensible shoes, all contribute to make it possible to 
say that our present business and street clothes are 
suitable and in good taste. That there are those who 
follow extremes in some particular does not affect the 
case. 


Women should learn to select the styles, the colors, 
the materials for their dresses, hats, wraps, and acces- 
sories so that all are in harmony of color and design 
and then they should make sure that the combination 
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is in harmony with the individual herself, the wearer 
of the garments. By following this plan the too slen- 
der person appears less slender, and the over stout 
woman apparently loses weight, in short, many defects 
are made less obvious by wearing suitable styles and 
harmonious colors and fabrics. Deans can do much 
in this direction for the girls and young women by 
demonstrations, by personal advice, by general talks, 
and by example. 

It can easily be shown that good taste and suitability 
in clothes are not matters of expense alone. With less 
money, more thought and time may, of course, have to 
be given to the selection, wearing, and care of clothing. 
Many women of wealth, as well as their poorer sisters, 
transgress these fundamental principles of good dress- 
ing, showing that it is not a question always of money. 
The matter of clothes is, with a young woman, an im- 
portant one from the point of view of their reaction 
upon her spirits. It is a true saying that “most women 
wken unfashionably, however sensibly, dressed suffer 
something akin to mental anguish. Itis as if they 
were, as they conceivably may be, pitied by their own 
sex and ignored by the other.” A man of discrimina- 
tion when asked what constituted a well-dressed 
woman replied, “When you see her coming you will 
notice her face and herself but not her clothes.” <A 
woman who comes to know herself well dressed has 
powers, poise and independence, which knowledge is 
no small contribution to her success in bringing things 
to pass. 

The Immodest Dress.—The extremely low-cut even- 
ing gown constitutes a dangerous menace to good mor- 
als. A definite movement should be initiated to debar 
them from our school social affairs. If influence can 
be brought to bear upon the student self-governing 
councils leading them to see the evil influence of such 
indecent dresses and to ban them, the deed will be 
done. Students can make student sentiment for and 
against practices where faculties will fail utterly un- 
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less they penalize the practice and closely follow up 
cases of infraction of the rules. 

The stage and moving pictures have had something 
to do with dulling the nice sense of modesty in many 
of our young women. If they were plainly told that 
they and other respectable women who are cutting 
their dresses low are following the example of women 
of very questionable morals they might be deterred 
from such extremes. A Paris priest said to a girl ap- 
pearing before him to be married: “I cannot marry 
you in that attire. This is not a dance hall.” One of 
the well-known ministers in New York once made the 
following statement: 


A fossilized octogenarian or a self-complacent mollycoddle 
with ice water in his veins may be able to look at the sights 
which any man can see in modern society today and in the dance 
hold in his arms a throbbing, beautiful young woman, with al- 
most half her body exposed and the other half clothed largely 
with good intentions, and maintain a philosophic calm. But 
any young fellow with red blood in his veins and the elemental 
forces of nature operating him cannot so easily do so. 


This may seem like an overstrong statement of the 
case, but in view of the too common practice among all 
classes of women, both younger and older, of wearing 
extremely decollette dresses, it is not too strong an 
emphasis to give this evil practice. Young women 
should be helped to see the matter in its true light and 
be led to conform to more conservative standards for 
evening gowns. 


Injurious Dress.—Very little need be said at the 
present time about injurious dressing. The corset has 
either been wholly eliminated from the young woman’s 
wardrobe or so modified as to be unobjectionable. A 
recent report of corset manufacturers revealed the fact 
that “not 5 per cent of women wear corsets” constantly 
and that “more and more women are giving them up.” 
The secretary of the association made this statement: 
“To tell the truth I don’t know a young girl who wears 
one.” 
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Apparently the wearing of ultra high-heel shoes is 
stil an evil to combat. Recently the Federation of 
University Women of Chicago University voted among 
other things to bar them. It is well to realize that this 
is a fashion to be condemned as a menace to health. 
The Women’s Foundation for Health, recognizing the 
need of stressing the evil effects of a badly formed 
shoe upon health, have inaugurated a definite cam- 
paign to get manufacturers to make standard health 
shoes and to present to women and girls everywhere 
the influence on health resistance of a perfectly built 
and shaped shoe. 


Bearing of Thrift on the Question of Dress.—In dis- 
cussing the question of dress with the girls it should be 
borne in mind that the practice of thrift is as great a 
virtue now as during the war. The girls should be 
taught that in every possible way, and especially in 
the matter of dress, she owes it to those who provide 
her with money to practice the utmost economy con- 
sistent with good taste in the purchase of her ward- 
robe. Furthermore, by following this thrifty practice 
girls provided with plenty of money will also be doing 
a great kindness to those less fortunate, since by their 
economies in dress, they will make it easier for those 
with little money to feel less unhappy over their own 
enforced economies. 


The foliowing suggestions given by a domestic arts 
director are pertinent at this time. 


There are at least five points to be considered before pur- 
chasing any article of clothing: (1) durability, (2) suitability, 
(3) becomingness, (4) price, (5) need of its purchase. The 
consideration of the last point will give us a little lesson in 
thrift. How many times we buy simply because the garment 
is attractive in itself, without considering the need of the pur- 
chase or with what it is to be worn. Often one can eliminate, 
many things which at first seem necessary if we wait and think 
it over twenty-four hours, and take the above points into con- 
sideration. 
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To these five points before purchasing any article 
should be added good taste, daintiness, and harmony 
as prerequisites in selecting clothes. 


HAIR—“WOMAN’S CROWN OF GLORY”?! 


The care and treatment of the hair are important 
since well-cared-for, tastefully arranged hair contrib- 
utes an indispensable asset to a woman’s attractive- 
ness. Reference has already been made to the need of 
considering individual peculiarities in deciding how to 
dress the hair so that at this point only a general guid- 
ing principle is added. Deans should advise girls to 
adopt that style of hair dressing which will most en- 
hance their own personality and charm regardless of 
the latest fad or the styles followed by other girls. Dif- 
ferent conditions make different practices necessary, 
but cleanliness of the hair and scalp should be the ulti- 
mate aim of any process. Such care should also in- 
clude the question of the preservation of its color and 
quantity. Girls should be advised that dyes and bleach- 
ing are not to be thought of and that curling irons and 
other curling devices should be used judiciously. 


MANNERS 

Many books have been written on etiquette and cul- 
ture, but the substance of their teaching is that cour- 
tesy, the basis of all good manners, is rooted and 
grounded in unselfish consideration of the comfort and 
happiness of others. The old adage has it that ‘‘man- 
ners make the man.” If that means that a man’s man- 
ners are the index of what he really is, are the visible 
expression of his inner life, and that they publish to 
those who observe him what his attitudes are, how he 
feels toward his fellows, what his standards of life are 
and that these realities of the inner man have been 
slowly and surely developing as he went in and _ out 
among others, expressing his appreciation or lack of 





1“Tf a woman have long hair it is a glory to her, for her hair; 
is given her for a covering.” I Cor. XI: 15. 
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it, his desire to help others or his lack of it, his kindly 
attitude toward them or his lack of it, until he has be- 
come what he is by reason of these ways he has of ex- 
pressing himself, then it is true that “manners have 
made the man.” 


The dean will find it comparatively easy to se- 
cure a satisfactory reaction to suggestions from the 
modest and timid girls on the way to improve their 
manners, but it is one of her real problems to persuade 
the forward, pert, and egotistical girl to adopt these 
marks of good breeding. 

The question of manners is one which can best be 
satisfactorily treated in group gatherings of the girls. 
After a general talk, observation will soon show which 
girls need further private discussion of their particu- 
lar faults. 


To train the students most successfully in genuine 
consideration of others and to learn practical methods 
of kindliness and helpfulness demand a modern well- 
managed residence hall. There are afforded the neces- 
sary opportunities found in community or group life 
for observation of the girls and for indirect training 
through the natural situations arising in such an en- 
vironment. The presence of refined girls in the hall is 
a helpful influence, especially if they have the type of 
personality that draws others to them and that stimu- 
lates imitation. The mistress-of-the-hall, the social 
director, and the dean should seek the help of these 
finer girls in establishing standards of social inter- 
course. If the residence hall may be designated a so- 
cial laboratory, then manners, true thoughtfulness for 
others, and courteous, kindly consideration of others 
can be taught under such an environment by the lab- 
oratory method. 


VOICE AND CONVERSATION 


The present-day athletic young woman has acquired 
with her physical freedom and poise another kind of 
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emancipation which is not so desirable. Her voice has 
been attuned to college yells and songs, to wide outdoor 
spaces, until in some cases it has become shrill, strain- 
ed, and overloud. The cultured, well-modulated, pleas- 
ing voice for women will never become old-fashioned 
and a person with such a voice, who has learned to pro- 
nounce her words correctly and to enunciate clearly, 
has great possibilities in making herself an influence 
among others. 


Another valuable asset which should be developed 
during school life is the art of conversation. This art 
combined with the well-modulated, cultured voice gives 
the young woman throughout life a charm superior to 
good looks or beautiful clothes. It is a deplorable fact 
that the art of conversation as a means of upbuilding 
and strengthening character is debauched by being 
used for ignoble and insignificant purposes. Gossip, 
empty nothings, interpolated with slang and the typical 
unintelligible school or college jargon, make one won- 
der what an education is really for, when those engag- 
ed in getting it seem to have no worth-while matters 
to talk about. The difficulty is not that they have noth- 
ing of value to talk about but that there is generally no 
one to guide their conversation into worth-while chan- 
nels. The same social laboratory, the residence hall, 
that molds the girls’ manners, affords opportunities to 
guide the conversation in dining rooms and elsewhere to 
fruitful, interesting talk. A mistress-of-the-hall with 
tact and resourcefulness can devise ways and means 
of indirect training in the fine art of conversation. 


In summarizing the discussion it may be said that 
there is no royal road to the attainment of true-hearted, 
genuine courtesy, but it is certain that culture and 
refinement may be acquired by giving constant at- 
tention to manners, to conversation, to dress, to every 
phase of the daily relationships throughout the entire 
process of living. 


CHAPTER X 
SUGGESTIONS FOR TALKS TO GIRLS 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES OF PRESENTING CERTAIN MATTERS 
EN MASSE 


While a dean’s contact with her girls should be large- 
ly individual there are certain essential facts which 
can be imparted to them better en masse than indivi- 
dually. Some of these subjects are enumerated at the 
conclusion of this chapter. 

The very desirable tendency on the part of deans 
more and more to present many necessary matters to 
her charges in printed form should not be permitted to 
take the place altogether of face-to-face talks with the 
girls as a whole or in homogeneous groups. Those 
deans who have done so have overlooked one important 
factor in the matter, namely; the psychology of mass 
reactions. Every institution of education has among 
its students (as every adult group in later life has) 
leaders who secure results out of all proportion to the 
superinducing cause (and often out of all reason) from 
adroit presentation of their ideas to masses of their 
fellows. It is one of the best established facts in our 
complex personalities that we respond under mass in- 
fluence to things which would not appeal if presented 
to us as individuals alone. Every drive during the 
war, every mass appeal for volunteers for any sort of 
service, every mass plea for support of religious, 
benevolent, civic, or political causes brings greater re- 
sults than could be secured by direct appeal to every 
one of the individuals constituting the group. The ap- 
peal need not be accompanied by noise, shouting, or 
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windmill gestures in order to produce this mass re- 
action. Groups sitting under the influence of a plea 
very quietly made will, if the matter is rightly pre- 
sented, respond even more effectively than in gather- 
ings characterized by noise and excitement. 


ESSENTIAL CONDITIONS FOR SECURING MASS RESPONSE 


There are five essential conditions to be complied 
with in order to secure mass response: (1) The speaker 
must from the start convince the group in one way 
or another that she is on their side or, in other words, 
in sympathy with them and their interests. (2) She 
must also convince them that what she is trying to ac- 
complish is for their best development. (3) She must 
make them feel that by acting as suggested they will 
at the same time help others, thus making their re- 
sponse serve an unselfish purpose. (4) Then the 
points to be emphasized in the “‘talk” must be strength- 
ened by abundant, pertinent illustration. (5) Finally 
the style of her address must partake as little as 
possible of the didactic, or obviously preaching type. 

Not all deans will be equally successful in securing 
this mass reaction, but every dean can improve in tech- 
nique by study, and she ought to be willing to under- 
take that study since this form of influence is needed. 
The time saved by addressing the girls in groupd 
rather than singly is only a minor argument in its 
favor, but is one for busy deans to consider. 

The best success will be attained by a fixed policy on 
the part of the dean of making sure, by whatever 
means necessary, that the students come to know that 
she zs on their side. This is no more necessary in se- 
curing mass reactions than in any other of her rela- 
tions to her girls. No dean should overlook this fun- 
damental principle of her work and depend upon her 
established reputation, the dignity of her office or even 
her authority to discipline, to secure compliance with 
her suggestions. This is the hardest and least effec- 
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tive method. Once convince the students that, while 
she does not condone wrongdoing, she is always and 
sympathetically desirous to help them, and she _ will 
have a loyalty which will be a joy to her and a basis 
for the very best help to the girls. When she has se- 
cured their cooperation many of the matters included 
in the list below can and ought to be presented to the 
girls in groups. 


PURPOSE IN PRESENTING THE TALK MATERIAL 


The dean will generally know that she wishes to 
talk over certain things with the girls in these mass 
gatherings, but it has probably been the experience of 
every dean, as it has been of the writer, that after the 
talk has been given something will suggest other things 
which should have been included and, if thought of in 
time, could have been included and thus have made the 
talk more persuasive and acceptable. The material 
here given is therefore offered as a source to which 
deans may go for suggestions. 

In the list of subjects for talks several titles are 
sometimes given for each talk; from these titles the 
dean may choose the one most nearly meeting her 
needs. The suggestive list of topics offered under a 
general heading may help the dean to decide more 
guickly just what she will include in her talk. These 
will, therefore, serve as her subtopics and _ possibly 
bring to mind important matters which might other- 
wise have been overlooked. The same topic may be 
used in more than one talk where it applies equally 
well. Deans are invited to use all or any part of this 
material as freely as they wish without going to the 
trouble of giving credit for it. 

In the illustrative talk outlines the material offered 
for the talks is more than can be utilized profitably in 
2 single half hour or hour but is made abundant so that 
the deans may see how easy it is by this system to se- 
lect what best meets the needs of her group. 
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It would be worth while in some cases to have the 
points of the talk which the dean wishes the girls or 
young women especially to remember and heed mimeo- 
graphed or printed in sufficient quantity to distribute 
at the end of the talk. By seeing that each girl has a 
portfolio, loose-leaf notebook, or other device for filing 
the “points” for occasional review, the certainty of se- 
curing the desired mass reaction will be augmented. 

Those deans who establish the right relations with 
their students and prepare and give these talks, not 
from the angle of a disciplinarian or censor but as a 
helpful friend of the girls, will find them a fruitful 
source of influence. 


NEW SYSTEM OF DEVELOPING TALKS TO GIRLS 


Young deans, and sometimes those longer in the ser- 
vice, find it hard and rather onerous to prepare as 
helpful, forceful, and persuasive talks for these group 
or mass gatherings as they would like. This is very 
often because their other duties do not give opportunity 
for the research demanded in order to assemble the ma- 
terial for a really carefully thought-out address. The 
talks, therefore, often consist of little else than what 
occurs to the dean almost on the spur of the moment 
as necessary or desirable to say. 


The system of developing addresses here suggested 
has been prepared largely to help deans of this sort 
and should in no case be permitted to take the place of 
any research work the dean finds time to prosecute. 


The system as thus far developed consists briefly, 
then, first, in a list of subjects for such talks; second 
in a list of topics from which subtopics for the ad- 
dresses may be chosen; and third, in an example or two 
showing how outlines for talks are made up by use of 
the system. With the outline decided on as above de- 
scribed, deans who have heretofore found it difficult 
to make their talks eminently helpful, interesting, and 
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inspiring will, it is hoped, be able, even in the spare 
time of a busy school year, to prepare satisfactory talks 
to their girls. 


SUBJECTS FOR TALKS TO GIRLS 


Arranged Somewhat Chronologically in Relation to the 


ct 


School Year. 


How to Fit Into Your New Environment (See Outline 
page 191.) 


Right Study Habits 

Living on Twenty-four Hours a Day 
Mechanics of Study 

How to Use the School 


Health, Athletics, Recreation, Amusements (See Outline 
page 195.) 

Stretching—Play 

The Semaphores of Life 

Hygienic Observances 


Physiology of Relations between Men and Women 
Boy and Girl Friendships 

Familiarity, Spooning, Flirtations 

Love, Marriage, Divorce 

Platonic Friendships 

Big Sister Movement 


High Ideals as a Means of Happiness to the Young 


Dancing—Good and Bad Features 
Folk Dances 

Natural Dancing 

Dangers 


Entertainments of the Right Sort 

The Responsibility of Buying a Ticket for the Show 
(“Whatever show you buy a ticket for, you produce.”) 

Discussion of Movies and Plays 


Relation of the Girl to Her Family 
Relation of the Girl to Her Companions 
Society and Community Relationships 


Woman’s Place in the World 
What She Has Done as a Teacher 
What She Has Done in Other Professions 
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What She Has Done in Industry 
What She Has Done as a Mother 


10. Organization Life in College 


11. Girl Scout, Campfire Girls, and Similar Recreational 
Clubs and Associations 


12. Right Living for Men and Women 

18. Work 

14. Ideais and Aims in Life 

15. Happiness—“Perfect Balance of Relations” 
16. Opening the Windows of the Soul 

17. Conversation 

18. Concentration 

19. Vitalized Ability 

20. Adventures in Girlhood 


21. Church and Welfare Work (in cooperation with instruc- 
tors whose courses cover the subjects) : 
Settlements and Betterment Work 
Children’s Courts 
Day Nurseries 
Playground Work 
The Immigrant—Ellis Island 
The Immigrant Girl 
Immigrant Conditions 
The Young Women’s Christian Association 
The Young Women’s Hebrew Association and Similar 
Welfare Associations for Girls 
Travelers’ Aid Society Help to Traveling Girls 
Salvation Army, City Missions 
Not Mark of Greatness to Disown Church 
Not Mark of Intellectuality to Disown God 
Serving the Common Weal 
The Girl a Real and Present Part of Society—(“Not 
going to be a part of it later.’’) 
Investment of Influence 


22. College, a Means, a Method, a Force (Not a mere inci- 
dent, a purpose, a final cause nor a result.) 

23. Good Books and Good Reading Habits 

24. Choices—Responsibility For 


Phil. IV. 8; Caleb’s Choice, Josh. XIV. 11. Solomon’s 
Choice, I Kings ITI. 5-9. 


25. 


26. 


27, 


28. 
29. 
30. 


31. 


32. 


34, 
35. 
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Choosing the Most Worthwhile, Eliminating the Non- 
essentials 


Thrift 

Look Out for the By-products 

Personal Responsibility for Conserving Material Re- 
sources 


Peace, Poise 
Crises Successfully Met 
Losses through Worry 


The Art of Living 

Putting the Best Foot Forward 
Self-Expression 

The Mobilization of Personal Resources 


Rhythms of Life 
The Simple Life 


Respect for Authority 
Rules, Regulations, and Law 


Respect for Home Folks 

Letter Writing 

Home Visits 

Respect for Home Teachings 

Girl Who Uses Her Parents’ Money to Buy What They 
Disapprove 


True Religion, What It Is and Is Not 
Morals, Vices, Virtues, Social Ethics 
Stimuli Which Make Good 

Chivalry, helpfulness 

The Acid Test 


Personality 

Know Thyself 

The Discovery of Personal Assets 
Elimination of Undesirable Qualities 
Ways to Test the Fineness of a Woman 
Caddishness Not a Mark of Fineness 
Eccentricities Not a Mark of Fineness 
Charm—How It Is Acquired 


True Culture 


Social Conventions 
Manners 

Charm of Fine Manners 
Posture and Carriage 
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86. The Girl and Her Accounts 


87. Making Friends 
The Business of Being a Friend 
Friendliness and Friendships 


88. The Art and Value of Appreciation 


389. Generous Living 
The Second Mile 


40. The Girl of Tomorrow 
You and the New Tomorrow 


41. The Increase of Social Inheritance 


42. Vacations for a Purpose 


Topics from Which to Select Subtopics for Talks.— 
When the subject for a talk has been chosen the sub- 
topics may be selected from the following list. Only 
those topics which are closely related to the chosen 
subject need be considered. Out of those thus chosen 
only the ones best meeting the needs of the case need be 
retained, as they will generally make enough material 
for an hour’s talk. These, arranged in some logical 
order, will make the outline for the talk. The sub- 
topics under each numbered topic in the list themselves 
generally appear as main numbered topics in their al- 
phabetical order with their own subtopics. By examin- 
ing each of these the list of related topics from which 
to choose the subtopics for talks will be considerably 
extended and the scope of a talk may thus be broad- 
ened ad Jibitum. 


SUBTOPICS FOR TALKS 


1. Ability: Daring 
Action Life 
Character Opportunity 
Genius 
Greatness 
Power 4. Adversity: 
Strength Misfortune 

2. Action: Trials 
Deeds 
Work 5. Advice: 

38. Adventure: Prudence 


Audacity Teaching 


10. 


itil 


12. 


13. 


14, 


15. 


16. 
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Affectation: 


Appearance 
Simplicity 
Vanity 


Affection: 


Friends 
Friendship 
Love 
Sympathy 
Trouble 


Affliction: 
Misfortune 


Ambition: 
Applause 
Fame 
Reputation 
Success 


Amusements: 
Dancing 
Festivities 
Gambling 
Holidays 
Pleasures 


Anger: 
Hatred 
Passion 
Revenge 


Anticipation: 
Expectation 
Hope 
Trust 


Apparel (see Dress) 


Appearance: 
Beauty 
Dress 
Hypocrisy 
Value 
Worth 


Applause: 
Fame 
Honor 
Reputation 
Success 
Vanity 


Architecture: 
Art 


17. 
18. 
19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 


28. 
29). 


30. 


31. 


Art 
Aspiration 


Audacity: 
Bravery 
Character 
Courage 
Daring 
Valor 


Authority: 
Government 
Influence 
Obedience 
Power 
Service 


Awkwardness: 


Appearance 
Manners 


Bad habits: 
Cursing 
Drinking 
Smoking 
Use of Drugs 


Beauty: 


Appearance 
Art 

Face 
Woman 


Beauty of Nature 
Beginnings 
Belief (see Faith, Trust) 


Boating (see Amuse- 


ments) 
Books (see Reading) 


Borrowing: 
Plagiarism 


Bravery: 
Audacity 
Character 
Courage 
Daring 
Heroes 
Valor 


Candor (see Honesty, Sin- 
cerity, Truth) 
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82. 


33. 


34, 


385. 


36. 


37, 


38. 
389. 


40. 


41. 


42. 


43. 


44, 
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Capacity (see Ability) 45. 
46. 


Cards (see Amusements, 
Gambling) 


Care: 


Carefulness AT, 


Economy 


Change: 48. 


Inconstancy 
Character : 

Ability 

Example 


Fame 49. 


Genius 
Reputation 
Worth 


Charity: 
Pity 


50. 
51. 


Charm 


Chastity: 


Innocence 
Modesty 
Purity 


Vice 52. 


Virtue 
Woman 


Cheerfulness: 


Contentment 
Happiness 
Joy 
Merriment 
Pleasure 


53. 


Choices: 


Luck 54. 


Opportunity 
Prudence 


55. 


Christianity (see Faith, 
Hope, Prayer, Religion, 
Repentance, Worship) 


Church (see Religion, 
Worship) 


56. 


Cleanliness: 


Appearance 
Dress 
Life 


Common Sense 


Companionship: 
Friends 
Friendship 
Solitude 
Sympathy 


Compensation: 
Life 


Compliments: 
Applause 
Flattery 
Praise 
Vanity 


Conceit: 
Pride 
Selfishness 
Self-love 
Vanity 


Concentration 


Confession: 
Conscience 
Repentance 
Self-examination 


Confidence: 


Faith 
Trust 


Conscience: 
Character 
Confession 
Content 
Repentance 
Self-examination 


Consequences (see 
sults) 


Consideration: 
Friendship 
Love 
Reason 
Reflection 
Thought 


Consistency: 
Character 
Constancy 
Reason 
Reputation 
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57. Constancy: (see Consis- 
tency, Fidelity, Friend- 
ship, Honor, Love, 
Truth) 


58. Content: 
Happiness 
Home 
Peace 


Satisfaction 
Solitude 


59 Conversation: 
Gossip 
Talk 
Wit 


60. Cooperation 


61. Counsel (see Advice, 
Friendship, Prudence) 


62. Courage: 
Audacity 
Bravery 
Daring 
Heroes 
Perseverance 
Resolution 
Valor 


63. Courtesy: 


Friendship 
Gentleness 
Manners 


64 Cowardice; Cowards: 
Despair 
Fear 
Weakness 


65. Cursing (see Bad Habits) 


66. Custom: 


Fashion 
Habit 
Manners 
Society 


67. Dancing: 
Amusements 


68. Daring: 
Audacity 
Bravery 
Character 
Courage 


69. 


70. 


ale 


72. 


73. 


7A, 


75. 


76. 


(ats 


78. 


79. 


80. 


Sil, 
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Heroes 
Valor 


Deceit: 
Fraud 
Hypocrisy 
Lying 


Decision: 
Character 
Judgment 
Resolution 


Deeds: 


Action 
Work 


Desire (see Anticipation, 
Ambition, Hope, Pas- 
sion) 


Despair: 
Affliction 
Fear 
Regret 


Destiny: 
Anticipation 
Luck 


Dignity (see Appearance, 


Greatness, Honor, 
Pride) 


Disappointment: 
Failure 
Loss 
Regret 
Sorrow 


Discernment (see Mind, 
Observation, Percep- 
tion) 


Discretion (see Judgment, 
Thought, Wisdom) 


Dreams (see Imagination, 
Sleep) 


Dress: 


Appearance 
Fashion 


Drinking (see Bad Hab- 
its) 
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83. 
84. 


85. 


86. 
87. 
88. 
89. 


90. 


91. 


92. 


93. 


94. 


95. 


96. 
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Duty: 
Character 
Morality 
Responsibility 


Eccentricity 


Economy: 


Care 
Prudence 


Education (see Students, 
Study, Wisdom) 


Efficiency 
Egotism (see Self-Love) 
Endurance 


Enjoyment: 
Content 
Happiness 
Joy 
Merriment 
Pleasure 
Solitude 


Entertainment (see 
Amusements) 


Enthusiasm: 
Ambition 
Character 
Strength 
Youth 
Zeal 


Envy: 
Hatred 
Jealousy 
Suspicion 

Error: 

Evil 
Faults 
Sin 

Evil: 
Hatred 
Revenge 
Sin 

Example: 
Duty 
Experience 


Help 
Influence 


Exercise 


97. 


98. 


99. 


100. 


101. 
102. 


103. 


104. 


105. 
106. 


107. 


108. 


Expectation: 
Ambition 
Anticipation 
Confidence 
Hope 
Trust 


Experience: 
Example 
Growth 
Life 
Progress 
Trials 


Face (see Beauty, 


Woman) 


Failure: 


Error 
Success 


Fairness 


Faith; Faithfulness: 
Confidence 
Fidelity 
Religion 
Trust 
Truth 
Wisdom 


Falsehood (see Hypocrisy, 
Lying, Slander) 


Fame: 
Ambition 
Applause 
Heroes 
Honor 
Reputation 


Family (see Home) 


Fashion: 
Appearance 
Custom 
Society 
Vanity 


Fate: 
Fortune 
Life 
Luck 


Faults: 


Character 
Error 
Lying 

Sin 

Vice 


109. 
110. 


Asiely 


112. 


113. 


114. 
115. 


116. 


ie 


118. 


119. 
120. 
121. 


122. 


123. 
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Fear (see Cowardice) 


Feeling: 
Influence 
Sympathy 


Festivities (see Amuse- 
ments, Holidays, Pleas- 
ures) 


Fidelity: 
Faith 
Friendship 


Honor 
Truth 


Flattery: 


Applause 
Compliments 
Praise 
Vanity 


Force (see Power, 
Strength) 


Foresight (see Discern- 
ment, Perception) 


Forgiveness: 


Kindness 
Knowledge 


Fortitude (see Bravery, 
Courage, Heroes) 


Fortune: 


Fate 

Luck 
Opportunity 
Success 
Wealth 


Fraility (see Weakness) 


Fraternities 


Fraud: 
Deceit 
Hypocrisy 
Lying 

Freedom: 


Independence 
Patriotism 


Friends: 


Affection 
Companionship 


124, 


125. 


126. 


127. 


128. 
129. 


130. 


131. 
132. 


133. 


134. 


135. 


136. 
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Friendship 
Love 
Sympathy 


Friendship: 
Affection 
Companionship 
Fidelity 
Friends 
Hospitality 
Love 
Sympathy 


Frugality (see Economy, 
Thrift) 


Gambling (see Amuse- 


ments, Vice) 


Generosity (see Kindness, 
Liberality) 


Generous Living 


Genius (see Ability, 
Character, Mind) 


Gentleness: 


Charm 
Kindness 
Love 
Manners 


Genuineness 


Gifts (see Goodness, 
Kindness, Liberality) 


Goodness: 


Character 
Kindness 
Liberality 
Morality 


Gossip: 
Conversation 
Society 


Government: 


Authority 
Patriotism 


Grace: 
Charm 
Courtesy 
Gentleness 
Manners 
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138. 


139. 


140. 


141. 


142. 


143. 


144. 


145. 


146. 
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Gratitude: 
Thankfulness 
Greatness (see Ability, 


Dignity, Fame, Honor, 
Power, Reputation, Suc- 
cess) 


Growth: 
Experience 
Progress 
Success 


Habit: 
Custom 
Fashion 


Manners 
(see also Bad Habits) 


. 


Happiness: 
Cheerfulness 
Content 
Enjoyment 
Joy 
Luck 
Merriment 
Pleasure 
Success 


Hatred: 
Anger 
Envy 
Jealousy 


Health: 
Life 
Mind 
Pain 
Strength 


Helpfulness: 
Companionship 
Friendship 
Kindness 
Sympathy 


Heroes: 
Bravery 
Courage 
Daring 
Fame 
Valor 
Youth 


Holidays: 
Festivities 


147. Home: 
Content 
Family 
Guests 
Happiness 
Hospitality 
Peace 
Satisfaction 


148. Honesty: 


Fidelity 
Honor 
Truth 


149. Honor: 


Character 
Dignity 
Fame 
Fidelity 
Greatness 
Honesty 
150. Hope: 
Ambition 
Anticipation 
Confidence 
Expectation 
Faith 
Trust 
151. Hospitality: 
Festivities 
Friendship 
Home 
152. Humility: 


Innocence 
Modesty 


153. 
154. 


Humor (see Wit) 


Hypocrisy: 
Lying 
Selfishness 
Self-Love 


155. Idleness: 


Leisure 

Solitude 

Time 

156. Imagination: 

Dreams 
Fancy 
Thought 
Visions 


157. 


158. 


159. 
160. 
161. 


162. 


168. 


164. 
165. 


166. 


167. 
168. 


169. 
170. 
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Inconstancy: 
Change 


Independence: 
Democracy 
Freedom 
Government 
Liberty 
Patriotism 


Individuality 
Indolence (see Idleness) 


Influence: 
Authority 
Example 
Feeling 
Power 
Sympathy 


Ingratitude: 
Selfishness 


Innocence: 
Character 
Chastity 
Modesty 
Purity 
Virtue 


Inspiration: 


Instruction (see Advice, 
Knowledge, Students, 
Study) 


Intemperance: 
Festivities 
Temperance 


Intensity 


Jealousy: 
Envy 
Fear 
Love 
Woman 


Jesting (see Wit) 


Joy: 
Cheerfulness 
Enjoyment 
Happiness 
Merriment 
Pleasure 
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173. 


174. 


175. 


176. 
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180. 


181. 


182. 


183. 
184. 
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Judgment: 


Discretion 
Justice 


Justice: 


Judgment 
Truth 


Kindness: 


Affection 
Character 
Gentleness 
Goodness 
Gratitude 
Sympathy 


Knowledge: 
Mind 
Power 
Students 
Wisdom 


Labor (see Action, 
Work) 


Laughter: 


Happiness 
Joy 
Merriment 


Law (see Authority) 


Learning (see Knowledge, 
Mind, Students, Study, 
Wisdom) 


Leisure: 


Idleness 
Rest 
Solitude 
Time 


Levity 
Liberality: 


Goodness 
Kindness 


Life: 
Failure 
Growth 
Health 
Success 


Life Work 


Loneliness 


184 


185. 


186. 


187. 


188. 


189. 


190. 


191. 


192. 


193. 


194. 
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Loss: 
Disappointment 
Failure 
Regret 


Love: 
Affection 
Friends 
Friendship 
Jealousy 
Matrimony 
Motherhood 
Patriotism 
Woman 


Loyalty: 
Fidelity 
Friendship 
Love 
Patriotism 


Luck: 
Fate 
Fortune 
Happiness 
Opportunity 
Success 


Lying: 
Deceit 
Hypocrisy 
Slander 


Manners: 


Courtesy 
Society 


Matrimony: 
Love 
Motherhood 
Woman 


Memory (see Thought, 
Time) 


Merriment: 


Cheerfulness 
Happiness 


Health 
Knowledge 
Study 
Thought 
Wisdom 


195. 


196. 


197. 


198. 


199. 


200. 
201. 


202. 


203. 


204. 


205. 


206. 


207. 
208. 
209. 
210. 
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Misfortune: 


Adversity 
Affliction 
Suffering 


Modesty: 


Character 
Innocence 
Woman 


Morality: 


Character 
Goodness 
Virtue 


Motherhood: 


Love 
Matrimony 
Woman 


Motive (see Feeling, In- 
fluence, Reason) 


Music 


Nature: 
Solitude 


Nobility (see Character, 
Greatness, Worth) 


Obedience: 


Authority 
Character 


Observation (see Discern- 
ment, Mind, Percep- 
tion) 


Occupations: 
Work 


Opportunity: 
Decision 
Destiny 
Fate 
Life 
Optimism 
Pain (see Health) 
Painting (see Art) 


Passion (see Anger, De- 
sire, Hatred, Revenge) 


Patience 


212. 


213. 


214. 


215. 


216. 


217. 


218. 


219. 


220. 


221. 
222. 


223. 
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Patriotism: 
Heroes 
Independence 
Peace 


Peace: 


Content 

Rest 
Perception Obser- 
vation) 


(see 


Perfection: 
Character 
Growth 
Success 


Perseverance: 
Ability 
Courage 
Decision 
Patience 
Success 


Philanthropy (see Kind- 
ness, Liberality, Sym- 
pathy) 


Pity (see Charity, Kind- 
ness, Sympathy) 


Plagiarism: 
Borrowing 
Honesty 


Pleasures: 
Amusements 
Content 
Enjoyment 
Festivities 
Happiness 
Joy 
Laughter 
Merriment 


Poise 


Popularity: 
Applause 
Fame 
Reputation 
Success 


Power: 
Authority 
Government 
Influence 


224, 


225. 


226. 


227. 
228. 


229. 


230. 


231. 


232. 
233. 


234. 


235. 
236. 
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Knowledge 
Mind 
Strength 
Success 


Praise: 
Applause 
Fame 
Flattery 
Worship 


Prayer: 
Influence 
Praise 
Religion 
Reverence 
Worship 


Prejudice: 
Mind 


Preparedness 


Pride: 
Dignity 
Selfishness 
Vanity 


Principle: 
Character 
Fidelity 
Honor 
Morality 
Motive 
Truth 


Procrastination (see Leis- 
ure, Time) 


Progress: 


Ambition 
Growth 
Success 


Propriety 


Prudence (see Advice, 


Care, Wisdom) 
Purity: 
Chastity 


Modesty 
Woman 


Purpose 


Questionable Amusements 
(see Amusements) 


240. 
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Quotation (see Borrow- 
ing, Plagiarism, Read- 
ing) 


Reading: 
Students 
Study 


Reason: 
Consideration 
Mind 
Motive 
Thought 


Recreation 


Reflection: 


Consideration 
Self-examination 
Thought 


Regret: 
Confession 
Conscience 
Despair 
Disappointment 
Repentance 


Relaxation 


Religion: 
Confession 
Duty 
Faith 
Praise 
Prayer 
Reverence 
Righteousness 
Virtue 
Worship 


Repentance: 
Confession 
Conscience 
Prayer 
Sin 
Sorrow 


Reputation: 
Character 
Fame 
Gossip 
Honor 


Resolution: 


Character 
Courage 


249, 


252. 


253. 
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256. 


257. 


258. 


259. 


260. 


261. 
262. 
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Decision 
Power 
Strength 


Resourcefulness 


Responsibility (see Char- 
acter, Duty) 


Rest: 


Content 
Peace 
Solitude 


Results 


Revenge: 


Anger 
Hatred 
Passion 


Reverence (see Prayer, 
Religion, Worship) 


Rhythm of Life 


Right; Rights (see Free- 
dom, Independence) 


Righteousness: 
Morality 
Religion 


Rumor (see Gossip, Slan- 
der) — 
Satisfaction: 


Content 
Happiness 
Rest 


Sculpture: 
Art 


Secret Societies (see Sor- 
orities, Fraternities) 


Self-control 


Self-esteem 
love) 


(see Self- 


Self-examination: 
Confession 
Conscience 
Reflection 


Selfishness: 


Conceit 
Pride 
Self-love 
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269. 


270. 


271. 


272. 


273. 


274. 


275. 


276. 
277. 
278. 


279. 


280. 
281. 
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Self-love: 


Conceit 
Pride 
Selfishness 
Vanity 


Self-reliance 
Self-respect 


Sensibility; Sentiment 
(see Feeling, Influence, 
Sympathy) 

Service: 


Duty 
Help 
Kindness 


Simplicity: 
Appearance 
Fashion 
Living 
Manners 
Youth 


Sin: 
Evil 
Faults 
Vice 
Sincerity (see Fidelity, 
Honesty, Truth) 
Skepticism 


Slander: 


Gossip 
Lying 


Smoking (see Bad Hab- 
its) 


Snobbishness 
Social Inheritance 


Society (see Fashion, Life 
Manners, Scandal) 


Solitude (see Fear, Na- 
ture, Rest) 


Sororities 


Sorrow: 
Disappointment: 
Pain 
Regret 
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292. 


298. 


294. 
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Repentance 
Trouble 


Speech (see Conversation, 
Gossip, Thought) 


Spirituality 
Sport (see Amusements) 


Strength (see Ability, 


Growth, Power) 


Students: 
Study 


Study: 
Students 


Success: 


Fate 
Fortune 
Growth 
Luck 


Suffering: 
Affliction 
Misery 
Misfortune 


Suspicion: 
Doubt 
Envy 
Jealousy 


Sympathy: 
Affection 
Companionship 
Feeling 
Friendship 
Influence 
Kindness 


Talents (see 
Character, 
Mind) 


Ability, 
Genius, 


Talk (see Conversation, 
Gossip) 


Taste: 
Choice 


Teaching 
Students) 


(see Advice, 


Temperance (see Festiv- 
ities, Intemperance, 
Moderation) 
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Temptation: 


Example 
Vice 


Tenacity 


Thankfulness (see Grati- 
tude) 


Thieving 


Thought: 


Consideration 
Discretion 
Imagination 
Mind 

Reason 
Wisdom 


Thrift (see Frugality) 


Time: 
Idleness 
Leisure 


Trials (see Trouble) 


Trouble: 
Affliction 
Misfortune 
Sorrow 


Trust: 


Anticipation 
Confidence 
Expectation 
Faith 

Hope 


Truth: 
Fidelity 
Honor 
Wisdom 

Unkindness 


Unselfishness 
Uprightness 


Use of Drugs (see Bad 
Habits) 


Use of Time 
Valor (see Audacity, 
Bravery, Courage He- 


roes) 


314. 


315. 


316. 


317. 


318. 


319. 
320. 


821. 


822. 
323. 


324, 
825. 


326. 


Value: 
Worth 


Vanity: 
Conceit 
Dress 
Fashion 
Flattery 
Pride 
Self-love 


Vices: 
Bribery 
Sin 

Victory: 
Success 


Virtues: 


Character 
Chastity 
Goodness 
Innocence 
Truth 
Wisdom 
Worth 


Visions (see Imagination) 


Voice: 


Conversation 
Music 


Weakness: 


Cowardice 
Fear 


Wealth (see Fortune) 


Wife (see Home, Love, 
Matrimony, Mother- 
hood, Woman) 


Wilfulness 
Will: 


Decision 
Deeds 
Mind 
Power 
Resolution 
Strength 


Wisdom: 


Discretion 
Knowledge 
Mind . 
Truth 
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327. Wit: 331. Worry 
Conversation 
Humor 332. Worship (see Faith, 
Jesting Praise, Prayer, Reli- 
gion, Reverence) 
328. Woe (see Trouble) 
Boge Woman: 333. Worth: 
Beauty Value 
Ch 
sae aaa 334. Youth: 
Love ‘Enthusiasm 
Matrimony Heroes 
Motherhood Innocence 
Wife Motherhood 
Simplicity 
330. Work: Zeal 
Action 
Business 835. Zeal (see Ambition, En- 
Deeds : thusiasm, Resolution, 
Occupations Work, Youth) 


Making Talk Outlines by the New System.—The 
two outlines given below as illustrations are developed 
in accordance with the two common practices in pre- 
paring working outlines. The first carries the out- 
line out to rather minute or detailed subtopics, such as 
speakers who talk offhand from notes often employ. 
The second states the topics more generally with few 
sub subtopics, a form which most persons would use 
who are preparing to write out their address. 


Developing the Talk on “How to Fit into Your New 
Environment.”—As illustrative of the procedure in 
preparing addresses by this system, outlines are pre- 
pared upon the first two subjects in the list, viz.: “How 
to Fit into Your New Environment,” and ‘Health.’ 
When one has chosen which of the alternative subjects 
under these headings will be used, the next step is to 
select from the preceding list the topics which have a 
fairly intimate bearing upon that subject. 

In the first subject, especially where the talk is to 
be to freshmen, there will be a wider range than in any 
subsequent talk, in order that new students may have 
help in the beginning along all phases of their new 
work and relations. Of course some of these lines or 
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topics will be the subject of more detailed talks later. 
It may be necessary to divide the material for this first 
talk, for lack of time at any one session into a series of 
several talks. 

The number of topics a dean will choose from the 
list for this talk will, therefore, be greater than for her 
subsequent ones, and might include some of the follow- 
ing (arranged alphabetically) : 


PERTINENT TOPICS FOR TALK ON “HOW TO FIT INTO YOUR NEW 


ENVIRONMENT” 

Affectation Opportunity 
Amusements Patience 

E Beginnings Peace and poise 
Best-there-is-in-you Perseverance 
Business methods Pleasures, harmful 
Caddishness Pleasures, helpful. 
Choices Purpose 
Concentration Reading 
Conversation Reflection 
Courtesy Relaxation 
Dress Religion 

E Duty Resourcefulness 
Example Self-reliance 

E Friendships E Society 

E Habits Simple life 
Happiness Success 

E Health Sympathy 
Helpfulness Thrift 
Kindness Truth 
Loyalty E Work 
Manners Worry 
Meditation Zeal 


With the full list of pertinent topics thus sorted out 
the dean may choose certain in the list as essential for 
her particular body of students and for her school 
and mark them with an EH, as has been done above, 
These she may then proceed to arrange in any order 
which seems logical under the circumstances. Hav- 
ing thus before her mind exactly the matters about 
which she wishes to talk, she then puts the abstract 
names appearing in the list into more living form, at 
the same time utilizing points suggested by items of the 
pertinent list not marked with the EF as essential, jot- 
ting down striking ways of saying things, apt quota- 
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tions she wishes to use, and incidents illustrative of the 
points she plans to make—possibly noting a good 
humorous story or two having a bearing—and her talk 
will then have somewhat the following appearance and 
will provide all the notes she will need if she talks 
extemporaneously. In case she chooses to write out 
the address at length, that is a comparatively easy 
matter with this full outline before her. 


WORKING OUTLINE FOR TALK ON “HOW TO FIT INTO YOUR NEW 
ENVIRONMENT” 


Beginnings: 


1. Accept help freely: 


(a) Away from home for the first time, remember you 
were never before surrounded by so many helpful 
sincere friends. 

Helpers on all sides, faculty and students. Ask 
advice freely. 

(b} Everybody wants you to get the best start pos- 
sible. 


2. Habits: 


(a) No need to continue any old habit you know to 
be objectionable. 

(b) <A rare opportunity to form good, clean, friend- 
winning, honor-winning, success-winning new 
habits. “One is never too old to learn or unlearn 
anything.” 

(c) Put your best foot forward. The best there is in 
ycu will be none too good to start with. 


(d) This is a rare psychological moment in your life. 
The right thing done every time at this important 
point will amount to more than a hundred right 
things done in the later every-days. 


8. Relation to your new home: 
(a) Determine to succeed as a roomer. 


(b) Have your first little matters of business done in 
a businesslike way; arrangements about your 
room, use of house outside of ordinary occupancy 
of room, for invited company, for callers, for 
laundry, pressing, etc., kitchen privileges, unusual 
uses of room for candy making and bits of fun. 
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A careful regard for business proprieties, even in 
so small a way as comes to the average student, 
practiced consistently for the years of school life, 
will lay the foundation for a lifetime of good busi- 
ness habits. 

Consider your matron your mother. Meet every 
effort on her part to make you comfortable and 
happy by appreciation and sincere reciprocal 
effort on your part. Consistent couresty and 
thoughtfulness produce a harvest in kind even 
in the most barren soil. 


4. Methods of work: 


(a) 
(b} 
(c) 


(d) 


(f) 


(g) 


(h) 


(i) 


Form good study habits. 

Living on twenty-four hours a day. 

Establish daily schedule and live up to it con- 
sistently. Include eating, sleeping, studying, 
recreating (walks, games, etc.) 


Cooperate with the other girls in your group in 
observing study hours strictly, if there are any, 
and in establishing them if there are none. Busi- 
ness houses sometimes post some such signs as 
these, “Be brief!” “We have our living to make 
and it takes considerable of our time to do it.” 
“This is our busy day,” ete. etc. Having agreed 
with your chums as to study hours let it always 
be known with a definiteness that cannot be over- 
ridden when anyone thoughtlessly interrupts, 
that you are busy. Study tactful ways of dis- 
missing callers during study hours. If business 
men learn this art in order that their business 
may not be unnecessarily interrupted, why not 
you? 

Never let trivial matters prompt you to break over 
such agreement. 


By a little thought you can have your fun and just 
as much of it by planning for the time outside of 
study hours. 

Remember that you are doing your chums who 
must get their lessons a great injustice by inter- 
rupting their study. 

Have a suitable and convenient place for every- 
thing and keep it there. 

Work done in periods of utmost concentration is 
quickest done, easiest done, best done, and will be 


(j) 


(I) 


(1) 
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most permanent; therefore do every piece of work 
with the utmost concentration at your command. 
It is hard to think of a life occupation in which 
an acquired habit of concentration would not form 
one of the chief qualifications. 

Always do your studying with the light falling 
on your eyes and work, from the right angle and 
of the right intensity. Your eyes are your great- 
est asset in study and still more in after life and 
you cannot afford to offend against them. Start 
this study habit right and consistently practice it. 
You will soon find that “where there’s a_ will 
there’s a way.” 

Until now probably your parents or teachers have 
largely determined your study program. You are 
now given an opportunity to show whether you 
can as wisely map out and utilize your time. (For 
girls away from home). 


(m) Never forget or neglect for even a quarter of 


an hour the matter of ventilation. Study done 
in a poorly ventilated room is never more than 
half done. 


5. Conserve your health: 


(a) 
(b) 
(c) 


(d) 


(e) 


Consistently practice the exercises and recreations 
prescribed. 

Consistently indulge in at least an hour of pleas- 
urable relaxation and amusement daily. 

Practice every hygienic observance, especially the 
following: 

Take plenty of restful sleep. 

Eat regular wholesome, appetizinz food. 

Bath daily or every other day. 

Brush teeth at least twice daily. 

Observe proper safeguards in using the eyes. 

Avoid unnecessary exposure to infection or con- 

tagion even going so far as to safeguard 
yourself from those having infectious colds. 

Avoid sudden changes of temperature. 

Make sure of a supply of pure drinking water. 
Avoid conditions which are wearing on the nerves. 
Beware of headaches. Discover causes and elim- 
inate them. 

Keep buoyant, hearty, happy. You probably 
have come to school under the impression that the 
first thing the faculty expects of you is to pre- 
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pare the lessons assigned. This is not quite true. 
They expect you, first of all, to make sure that 
your health is maintained. Therefore heed every 
danger signal and play safe with your health, 
physical, mental, social, and moral. 


6. Meeting school social obligations: 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


(d) 


(e) 


(f) 


From the start adopt right practices regarding 
acknowledging invitations and returning calls of 
faculty and fellow students. Any book of “Eti- 
quette or Manners” will tell you how. 


Learn the practices regarding recognition of 
teachers and students, especially upper classmen, 
on campus and in halls. 


Cultivate well-balanced social habits. The timid, 
diffident, supersensitive, awkward, untrained in 
social usuage, plainly clothed, should choose abun- 
dance of social activity. 


The oversocial should choose a few of the most 
worth-while social activities and say “No” to all 
others until a safe balance is reached. 


Choose a church home and make it a practice to 
attend regularly. It is not an evidence of great- 
ness or of superiority to be irreligious or any- 
thing less than frankly, sincerely and actively 
religious. 


Most girls learn early that the provision for 
proper chaperoning is for their benefit, not for that 
of the school authorities. It is not necessary that a 
girl deprive herself of any innocent fun in her 
determination to keep her nameclean and respected. 
The one precaution she should take is to see for 
herself that she is properly chaperoned where 
there could be any doubt as to what others might 
say. 


7. Observing the requirements of the school: 


(a) 


From the handbooks and other printed directions 
learn and at once put into practice the regulations 
and traditions of the school such as: 

General regulations. 

Undergraduate government regulations. 

Boarding house regulations. 

Joining organizations. 
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8. The home letters by those away from home: 
Keep folks in touch with your life and activities 
by detailed news and descriptions and so let your 
home people “take the college course by proxy.” 


9. Student organizations: 
Ones to join. 


Ones to avoid, at least for a while. 


10. Miscellaneous: 


(c) Enter heartily into good-times gatherings and 
(b) Adaptability and cooperation. 


(a) Loyalty to institution. 


affairs planned by faculty and students to help you 


to get acquainted. 


(d) Make this the occasion of a through self-appraisal. 


Developing the Talk on Health—For the develop- 
ment of the talk on health, proceed in the same manner 
as for the first subject. The pertinent topics might be 
the following (arranged alphabetically) : 


PERTINENT TOPICS FOR TALK ON HEALTH 


E Amusements 
Beauty (personal) 
Beauty of nature 
Chastity 

E Cheerfulness 
Choices 
Cleanliness 

E Common sense 
Dress 
Envy 

BE Exercise 
Grace 

EH Habits 
Happiness 


oie icy) 


Health 

Jealousy 
Judgment 

Life 

Luxury 

Peace and poise 
Pleasures, harmful 
Pleasures, helpful 
Relaxation 
Simple life 

Will 

Wisdom 

Work 

Worry 


Of these pertinent topics, those marked EH, we will 
say, have been selected as essential under the circum- 
stances; and, proceeding to develop the working out- 
line as before, we have something like the following: 


WORKING OUTLINE FOR TALK ON HEALTH 


Put health first: 


1. Health comprises physical, mental, social, and moral 
soundness. No one is fully fit and able to do her best who 
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is ailing in any of these four departments of her being. 
Securing and maintaining health is the first duty of every 
student. 


Lessons do not take precedence over health. Social 
affairs do not take precedence over health. Athletics do 
not take precedence over health. For success in these and 
enjoyment of them depend upon health. “Safety first” 
should be the student’s motto when any one of the four 
forms of health is involved. Learn from the beginning of 
your school life to say “No” when anyone tempts you to 
violate the laws of either physical, mental, social or moral 
health. 


Health of the student is of importance to a number of 
interests. Every illness of the student tends to defeat 
the purpose of the school in that it lessens the results of 
the expenditure of time, effort, and money on its part to 
educate her. 


Likewise, every illness of the student tends to defeat the 
purpose of the parents in their sacrifice to give their 
daughter an education. 


But to even greater extent every illness is an irreparable 
loss to the girl herself. 


She loses confidence in herself and worries. She cannot 
study so successfully, if at all. She cannot enjoy life in 
all of its aspects when ill. Every illness paves the way 
for succeeding ones. 


The school on its part furnishes to the students as its 
share in health maintenance the best health advice ob- 


.tainable. The least that the students can do is to do their 


part by fully and conscientiously carrying out this advice. 


Maintenanee of health: 


The mottoes of the new era upon which we are entering 
might well be “An ounce of prevention is worth a pound of 


cure.” 


“Health maintenance is surer and easier to take than 


medicine.” 


i 


How defects are detected: 


The physical examination tells you in what respect you 
are not up to normal physically. A conference with the 
dean may reveal particulars in which you are not up to 
normal mentally and socially. Your own conscience will 
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tell you in what respects you are not up to normal mor- 
ally. 


How defects are remedied: 

There are three outstanding influences which tend to 
remedy many health defects: 

Cheerfulness, even though it is maintained under diffi- 
culties. Hygienic observances and the full line of health 
habits listed in Appendix D. Common sense as to dress 
and participation in social activities, even to the extent 
of differing with associates whose respect you very much 
desire. 

The physical defects can probably be remedied by follow- 
ing the physical director’s advice as to gymnasium and 
home systematic exercise, outdoor sports, recreations, and 
amusements. See Chapter VII for lists from which 
to select the most effective sports, recreations, and amuse- 
ments. The mental and social defects can probably be 
remedied by following advice as to what mental and 
social activities to emphasize and what mental states to 
avoid and learning how to study and behave properly. 
The moral defects will probably disappear by adopting a 
frank, active, outspoken religious life. 


Athletics and health: 

Athletics are strongly competitive sports and will do those 

girls the most good who 

(a) Need the more strenuous forms of exercise to 

round them out properly. (2) Need stronger in- 
centive of competition to lead them to do their 
best in the rounding-out process. (8) Need the 
more detailed oversight given to members of the 
teams and substitute teams. 


Outdoor recreations and amusements and health: 

Three results must follow indulgence in outdoor recrea- 
tions and amusements if they are a success: (1) They 
must be physically upbuilding. (2) They must furnish 
a compiete change from study and classroom work and 
produce the mental relaxation needed. (8) They must 
be distinctly pleasurable, so much so that they are entered 
into with eagerness and enthusiasm. Recreations and 
amusements accomplishing these three purposes should be 
chosen by every girl. (See lists in Chapter VII.) 


Indoor recreations and amusements and health: 
Indoor recreations and amusements accomplish two pur- 
poses: (1) They are somewhat of a substitute for out- 
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door recreations and amusements in inclement weather or 
whenever it is impracticable to be out of doors. However, 
they should seldom be allowed to take the place of outdoor 
activities, as they afford but little physical exercise, and 
even under proper conditions but little perfectly free, pure 
air. (2) If properly indulged in they afford excellent 
opportunities for relaxation, both physical and mental. 
They should be free from frictions at whatever cost, and 
definitely pleasurable. If too stimulating they defeat the 
purpose of affording relaxation and such should be indulged 
in sparingly. Every entertainment or show you attend 
should be as carefully considered as what you will eat or 
wear. This is quite contrary to the usual practice of stu- 
dents going to a show; as generally the selection is decided 
largely on impulse. To most the knowledge that it prom- 
ises to be an exciting or good entertainment is enough. 
In fact, entertainments just as enjoyable and exactly 
meeting other high needs could, by a little prearrange- 
ment, be chosen in most school towns. Even the starving 
cannot afford to eat poisonous food, nor can any girl, no 
matter how deprived of the chance to go to entertain- 
ments, afford to go to an objectionable one. 


6. Social activities and health: 
Your social activities should be so carefully chosen that 
under no circumstances do they impair physical, mental, 
or moral health. If you are not sure which of those offered 
you ought to choose, advise about them with your dean 
or social director. 


Student Cooperation in “Talks to Students.”—One 
dean! has been carrying out a plan for ‘Freshman: 
Chapel” as an experiment in the orientation of fresh- 
man. The student chairman in writing the author 
about the plan said that it has been found very success- 
ful in awakening a class consciousness through an 
inspirational gathering. A meeting was first called 
of several freshmen and student counselors, to consider 
the formation of the organization. This group elected 
a chairman, the committee heads, and the faculty 
adviser and decided upon a weekly meeting. This meet- 





1Mrs. E. B. Durand, Dean of Students, The North Carolina 
College for Women, Greensboro, N. C. 
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ing is not intended to take the place of the regular 
college chapel, but is the freshman’s own regular class 
gathering, planned and conducted entirely by fresh- 
men. The program includes both devotional and in- 
spirational material. Some of the aims are to provide 
an opportunity for the class to know itself and to dis- 
cover and develop the abilities or talents of the 
individuals. The committees in charge of all arrange- 
ments are program, choir, chapel arrangements, pub- 
licity, attendance and music. 

The service usually includes a processional hymn 
sung by the vested choir, devotional, announcements, 
the program, and a recessional hymn, taking in all 
from thirty to forty minutes. Presidents of student 
organizations are invited to speak on various phases 
of college life and traditions, pageants are given, musi- 
cal programs are arranged, and there is a final talk for 
the year by the dean on “A Sophomore Perspective.” - 

The student chairman of the freshman class of 
1929, in concluding her account of the plan, said that 
the benefits were a matter of spirit rather than of 
tangible, obvious accomplishment, that the feeling of 
unity engendered in the class, the knowledge gained of 
the talent and ability of its members, the opportunity 
given to know one’s classmates, besides the intrinsic 
worth of devotional and inspirational programs. are 
very real. She also said that the cooperative spirit of 
these same students as sophomores may be traced with 
certainty to the influence of Freshman Chapel and so 
leads to the conclusion that the experiment was a suc- 
cess. 

The list of topics used and of other program features 
is printed here in full, as they may prove suggestive to 
some other group working at this problem of orient- 
ation. 


TOPICS FOR FRESHMAN CHAPEL 


The Relationship of the Big Sisters to the Little Sisters. 
If I Were a Freshman Again. 
A Freshman’s Impressions of Student Activities. 
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Student Government as-Seen in College Activities. 
Principles of Student Government. 

Student Government as I Have Seen It. 

History and Traditions of North Carolina College. 
A Freshman’s Interpretation of the Y. W. 
The Department of Religious Education. 

The Department of Campus Citizenship. 

The Freshman Commission. 

World Fellowship. 

The Wise Use of Leisure. 

The Importance of Athletics to Health. 
Relation of a Freshman to Athletics. 

Athletics and Their Relation to Other Athletics. 
Character. ‘ 

The Freshman and Her Studies. 

The Listener’s Part in Music. 

Scholarship. 

The Student League of Nations. 

Travel. 

Medicine as a Profession for Women. 
Community Ideals. 

A Sophomore Perspective. 

Thanksgiving Pageant. 

A Christmas Eve Pageant. 

Recital. 

Community Sing. 

Easter Music. 

Sing and Class Meeting. 

Orchestra. 

College Publications. 


Among the suggestions offered as a result of the first 
year’s experiences with this project were first, to vary 
the personnel of the programs by not having faculty, 
students and outside speakers in consecutive order but 
alternating on the program; second, to vary the type 
of program (not too many talks following each other) ; 
third, to have musicales and pageants for variety and 
interest even if they entail more preparation; fourth, 
to use as many of the freshmen as possible; fifth, to 
keep the time of the program within the limits set; 
sixth, to refrain from long lists of announcements (use 
bulletin boards) ; and seventh to leave some time for 
class meetings. 
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Using the Lists for Developing Other Talks.—Work- 
ing outlines for any of the subjects’ in the list 
or any others upon which the deans may choose to 
speak can thus be easily worked out. It is believed 
also that the system, when completed by the dean’s 
collection of illustrative material, will prove a great 
help to those who, in response to the appeal made in 
Chapter X XIII wish to extend their influence by writ- 
ing and public speaking generally. By the use of this 
help in the preparation of articles for periodicals and 
for papers at conventions or for other addresses it is 
hoped that a fresh impetus may be given to the use of 
these powerful agencies in the development of a 
stronger young womanhood in America. 


CHAPTER XI 


INSPIRATION OF BIOGRAPHIES OF GREAT 
WOMEN 


There is a fair collection of stimulating biographies 
of women who have been leaders in new fields, or 
prominent in old ones, and who through self-sacrificing 
effort have succeeded in gaining a foothold for them- 
selves in these fields and in thus opening the way to 
other women. They are stimulating reading and not 
lacking in interest even to young girls. For this pur- 
pose we need more such biographies of the stimulating, 
well-written kind such as those of Mary Lyon! and 
Alice Freeman Palmer.? 

It is safe to say that not one young woman in ten 
at the age of twenty has read the lives and achieve- 
ments of as many as half a dozen of these notable 
women of the world. The accessibility of libraries in 
almost every community has made the purchase of any 
considerable number of books by ordinary families 
unnecessary and unusual. For this and other reasons 
the reading of the children has ceased to be supervised 
to any great extent by the parents. Certain reading 
is required in connection with various school courses, 
but this all told seldom amounts to anything like a 
comprehensive course of reading and the lives of 
famous women seldom form a part of it. The majority 
of the books voluntarily read by girls in their teens 
is fiction, as the library records show. The result is 
that biographies of great women are seldom read by 





1Beth Gilchrist, Houghton Mifflin, 1910. 
2George H. Palmer, Houghton Mifflin, 1908. 
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them and thus they may go through life without the 
high ideals, the hope and inspiration which these biog- 
raphies would produce. 


Fiction of the right sort arouses some of these up- 
building qualities, but it must not be forgotten that, 
when all is said, young people moved by an uplifting 
book of fiction do not stay uplifted as they do when 
stimulated by a similarly inspiring true story of an- 
other woman’s life and achievements. Unconsciously, 
the mind discounts the story of achievement which is 
only the product of the imagination of some author, 
even though it may be true to life and entirely prob- 
able. There is a permanency in the uplift which 
comes from reading accounts of results attained in 
lives actually lived. The child in us demanding a 
“true story” should be encouraged to continue asking 
for stories of real_people doing real things. It will 
always be safe to say that “truth is stranger than 
fiction”’ and when such stories are well told they are as 
absorbing reading material as any novel ever written. 


A dean can therefore hardly find an instrument for 
inspiring hope and ambition for high achievement in 
her girls equal to the biographies of great women. 
There are, however, biographies and biographies. Lit- 
tle will be gained by using the old-type, prosaic biog- 
raphy. There are plenty of the newer type available, 
however, as fascinating as a novel and it is this sort 
that should be procured and supplied freely to the 
girls. If a dean arranges a series of talks on what 
women have done in various fields she can arouse inter- 
est in the women who were pioneers in the higher edu- 
cation of women, in the professions of medicine and 
law, in social work, in other welfare activities, and in 
the exalted field of high-minded motherhood. 


Thus can girls be stimulated not only to desire in- 
creased knowledge in this field of women’s accomplishb- 
ments, but their imagination can be quickened and 
their aspirations aroused to imitate these doers of 
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great deeds and they in turn may take to pioneering in 
the still large and important fields of social better- 
ment and progress. 

So much of the present freedom of women has come 
as a result of the successful daring of other women 
that we owe them at least an acquaintance with their 
work. Charlotte Perkins Gilman, referring to the 
debt we owe these women of past days, says: 


The trail-breakers behind them made easily possible the amaz- 
ing steps they take. These girls that are so “free”, a freedom 
that costs them nothing, are either forgetful or frankly ignor- 
ant of the strong, daring, patient women who opened the doors 
of university and professional school, who strove more than 
sixty years for the ballot, who worked their way into art and} 
science, trade and business, till there remained no obstacle before 
these ardent young folks except themselves.1 


Too much does one age fail to recognize the debt it 
owes preceding ages. Through a study of biography 
and history this tendency may be somewhat overcome. 

An interesting three-minute test to apply in order to 
discover how generally the girls are acquainted with 
the accomplishment of women in the various fields of 
endeavor is to give them a list of women famous in 
one line or another and ask them to write after each 
name at least one specific thing for which each is 
noted. This has been done with college freshman 
women with very enlightening and amusing results. 
The majority of them will associate “Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin” with Harriet Beecher Stowe and “Little 
Women” with Louisa M. Alcott, but Mary Lyon, Alice 
Freeman Palmer, Florence Nightingale, Madam Curie, 
Abigail Adams, Elizabeth Fry, Helen Keller, Clara 
Barton, Elizabeth Cady Stanton, Rosa Bonheur, Jean 
Ingelow, Elizabeth Blackwell, and a host of others, for 
the vast majority of the group, will awaken no mem- 
ories of deeds done under strange or thrilling condi- 
tions. 





1“Vanguard, Rearguard and Mud-guard,” Century, 104:348- 
538, July, 1922. 
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Such a test can well become a point of departure for 
a series of discussions on what women have done to 
make the world better and the life of women broader 
and richer because they lived and dared. These tales 
of heroism, of self-sarifice, of determination to suc- 
ceed, of belief in their own abilities, of difficulties met 
and conquered, of dauntless courage, of successes and 
sometimes failures, and of the effect of their efforts 
upon present-day conditions should certainly form a 
prominent part of a dean’s material for stabilizing the 
standards and stimulating endeavor of girls. There 
is no way to measure exactly the value of the inspiring 
effect upon young people in their formative years of 
well-told true tales of the golden deeds of others. For 
girls to know that other girls determined their choice 
of a life work on the principle of what that particular 
work would contribute to the progress of humanity 
toward better living conditions and higher thinking 
will surely give impetus to that ever present spirit in 
every girl waiting to be awakened to “follow the gleam 
to the transcendent heights.” 


CHAPTER XII 
VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE FOR GIRLS 


GIRLS GENERALLY RECEIVE INADEQUATE VOCATIONAL 
COUNSEL 


Vocational guidance may ultimately be accomplished 
with a certainty not now believed possible, by methods 
now being worked out by experts. Until this is 
done this important matter of the guidance of girls 
and young women must proceed as formerly upon the 
basis of the judgment of the advisers who surround 
the girls during their formative years. It has always 
been one of the sources of greatest loss to civilization 
that those who stand next to our young people during 
these all-important years have generally been individ- 
uals poorly qualified to advise regarding vocations. 

The statistics of adult workers in the United States 
show that not more than one in five selects and enters 
a life work for which he is best fitted. In other words, 
four out of five get into life wrong and many of these 
entering life thus handicapped go through life partial 
or complete failures because of it. The replacement 
work of the better type of industrial plants where 
special attention is paid to the work of finding the right 
place for these misfits proves that practically every 
such mitfit becomes a success when the proper occupa- 
tion is found. 

This careless vocational guidance of our boys and 
girls is largely responsible for these misfits. When 
one considers the disappointments, the heartaches, the 
losses of time and money put into education and train- 
ing never thereafter fully utilized, the losses of oppor- 
tunity and earnings which come to the individual thus 
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wrongly guided and the equally great losses which fall 
upon society generally and every one having to do with 
such misfits, then do we realize that the crude, careless 
trifling which we see everywhere with this all-impor- 
tant matter is little short of criminal. Any one who 
in afterlife deprived them of an equal amount of life, 
liberty, the pursuit of happiness, time, money or op- 
portunity would be branded as a criminal. 


Probably not once in a hundred times do young 
people have parents who know enough about the psy- 
chology of childhood and adolescence or the multitude 
of occupations to be safe advisers concerning the occu- 
pation in which their children are best fitted to engage. 
This statement holds equally true generally of teachers 
and instructors, who, next to the parents, have the 
greatest responsibility in guiding the young people in 
the choice of a vocation and the means of preparing 
for it. 

_ Teachers as a class, outside of those whose courses 
make practical investigations necessary, are far re- 
moved from the busy affairs of the industrial world, 
and with few exceptions they generally choose to keep 
aloof from them. Aside from supplying their own 
small wants they have few contacts with the business 
and industrial world. In the preparation for and the 
pursuit of their profession they are housed in buildings 
as far removed as possible from the noise and rush of 
business. They live in an atmosphere of detachment 
and freedom from the worries which are the common 
heritage of the toiling masses. They rarely set foot in- 
side of one of our modern industrial plants where 
many of these young people under their care are go- 
ing to spend their lives, much less do they take the 
pains to learn the details of a single one of the thous- 
ands of jobs which their charges will soon be filling. 
While there are exceptions, as a profession, they are 
idealists living almost entirely outside the realm of the 
realities of the business and industrial world. 
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The guidance of students is in process of evolution. 
Many experiments are being tried. Some of the find- 
ings are proving useful, some are being discarded, but 
in the main a body of useful material is being gradu- 
ally brought together which will eventually give the 
essentials for working out in school and college a sys- 
tem for the guidance of students that will be sound and 
safe and equally as efficient as that now in operation 
in industry. At present various agencies, at work 
more or less independently, are coming to recognize the 
value of combining the results of their separate lines 
of study under one comprehensive record and of plac- 
ing the responsibility for coordinating the whole body 
of facts which have been collected about the individual 
student upon the shoulders of an official to be known 
as a personnel worker or by a similar title, and giving 
the student the advantage of the sum total of these 
findings as a guide to his scholastic work and to his 
future career. Enough successful results are recorded 
to justify the faith that this system of coordination 
is in the right direction and that the personnel work 
and worker will come to be recognized as necessary in 
both school and college, but the progress in providing 
such specially qualified directors of personnel is slow. 

Recently an industrial expert who had become 
interested in ascertaining what facilities the colleges 
were offering students for investigating the detailed re- 
quirements of jobs visited one of the well-known larger 
colleges which had boasted of the efficiency of its 
service to its students in this field, and asked, among 
other things, to be shown the data given students who 
asked for the exact requirements of jobs open to col- 
lege men. The director produced such descriptions of 
only twelve jobs or positions. When the expert showed 
surprise at the small number of job descriptions the 
director informed him that those were practically all 
the positions about which the students inquired to any 
great extent, and further that a recent study had 
shown that there were only about eighty kinds of work 
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in the entire country which were sufficiently suitable 
for the life work of college-bred men to be worth pre- 
senting to them by the personnel department. Accord- 
ing to governmental authorities in Washington, who 
possibly have the best information on the subject, there 
are at least nine or ten thousand jobs in the United 
States distinct enough to require a separate descrip- 
tion. Hundreds of these are exactly the ones that the 
college men would choose if they were given the neces- 
sary information about them. 


This same failure to furnish students the detailed 
information which they need regarding available and 
desirable occupations exists to a greater or less extent 
in all the educational institutions in the country. Un- 
til these institutions establish personnel bureaus, pro- 
vided with detailed descriptions of these hundreds of 
positions suited to educated young people, in such 
form that individual students may take one or several 
of them for careful study and conference with their 
parents or business advisers and until the personnel 
officer is broadly informed regarding the details of 
positions in the business, professional, and industrial 
world and is capable of determining the qualifications 
of the young people whom he advises to fill these 
positions, these institutions cannot give the students 
attending them thoroughly satisfactory vocational 
service. 


The illustration above, drawn from the vocational 
service of 2 college for men, applies equally to the col- 
leges for women. If there is any process by which our 
young people can be saved from blind-alley jobs, 
from the irritation and unhappiness of distasteful 
tasks day after day; and if an opportunity can be pro- 
vided for them to discover abilities and aptitudes as 
well as the knowledge of the occupations which require 
the use of these abilities and aptitudes and afford 
enough opportunity for advancement so that living be- 
comes an interesting process, then it is the business of 
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education to find a way for rendering this service. 

There are many helpful studies in this field which 
are worth consulting.! Some of our deans have felt 
the weight of this responsibility and have taken meas- 
ures to overcome these disabilities and at least gen- 
erally qualify themselves for this branch of their work, 
but, alas, the great majority of the above statements 
regarding teachers apply equally to deans. 


Deans Should Carefully Prepare for Vocational 
Counseling.—The dean reading this is asking how this 
service can be given her students and what her rela- 
tion to the project shall be. It is certain that there 
is no one in high school or college faculties whose 
relations to the students give quite the opportunity for 
the same broad and general acquaintance with the in- 
dividual student as the dean. It is also certain there 
is no one on the faculty who is now so loaded down 
with the details of administration and guidance of stu- 
dent affairs. If to all these other duties this one of per- 
sonnel work is added it must appear’ evident that 
some of the social guidance, the residence hall prob- 
lems, the chaperoning, etc., must be delegated to others. 
Bringing together the findings of classroom teachers, 
of psychological tests, of health examinations, of per- 
sonal histories, etc., and deducing from all these their 
application to the individual—to understand and apply 
the deductions to his choices and to his activities— 
constitute a time-consuming, an energy-absorbing job. 
Deans of women have come to the parting of the ways. 
They must determine upon what their emphases shall 
be placed. If they assume the responsibility for this 
newer and broader idea of guidance, it will entail a 
more specialized form of preparation, for they will 
have to familiarize themselves with the technic of case 
studies, of mental diagnosis and its significance; they 
will have to learn to interpret scholastic records, to un- 
derstand and use the student family history records; 
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1See Bibiiography. 
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they will have to acquaint themselves with nationalistic 
qualities and tendencies, since so many of our students 
have an almost immediate foreign parentage, and un- 
derstand the effect of American ideas and life upon 
the national tendencies. The dean will have to learn 
that the behavior of the individual is the means by 
which to interpret aptitudes, desires, or interests. Not 
only must the vocabulary of this difficult study of 
human behavior be learned, but the meaning or signifi- 
cance of each term must come to be understood and the 
ability acquired to apply the right interpretation to 
the manifestation of individual characteristics and 
differences. 

In the larger educational institutions the specific 
work of deans of women of serving as adviser and con- 
fident has necessarily had to be subdivided and shared 
with several. In some cases her function as 
vocational guide has been wholly given over to 
another administrative officer so that she sustains only 
advisory relation to it. In many cases, however, this 
work is done in her office partly by herself but mainly 
by an assistant under her supervision. It is, as stated 
above, almost criminal carelessness for a dean or 
vocational counselor or personnel director to presume 
to direct girls and young women in the selection of life 
work and the courses of education and training there- 
for, in the mastery of which the young woman is to 
spend years in preparation, unless that person has 
made careful preparation for such guidance. A gener- 
ation ago it would have been difficult for the rank and 
file of deans and others upon whom this duty specifi- 
cally falls to prepare themselves adequately for this 
work, but today it is comparatively easy to get this 
special preparation. Many of our universities are giv- 
ing summer courses on the vocations and in vocational 
guidance. 

There are private schools in some of the larger cities 
specializing in vocational guidance training which give 
courses for those who must take the work during vaca- 
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tions or at other times when their official duties will 
permit of it. Excellent books are now available covering 
very satisfactorily this field. A selected list of these 
is included in the classified bibliography. 


If the dean has vocational guidance as one of her 
duties and is not specifically prepared for it she can, 
and she certainly should qualify herself for this part 
of her work. Miss Agnes L. Rogers, formerly Profes- 
sor of Education in Goucher College but now Profes- 
sor in the Department of Psychology and Education in 
Bryn Mawr College, whose article on “The Use of Psy- 
chological Tests in the Administration of Colleges of 
Liberal Arts for Women,” quoted from elsewhere, 
says: 


Of recent years the women’s colleges have come to accept 
more responsibility for the guidance of students in the choice 
of a career. The means towards this end have been varied. Oc- 
casionally they have assumed the form of providing informa- 
tion through a series of lectures given by successful workers in 
fields open to women. Such a method has been used at Vassar 
and elsewhere. At Wellesley a more ambitious plan of individ- 
ual consultation has been carried on, in which Miss Florence 
Jackson, of the Women’s Industrial and Educational Union, has 
played the role of vocational adviser. The knowledge of the 
‘students’ tastes and preferences so obtained has been of much 
value when linked with academic records of capacity. At 
Goucher College a beginning has been made in determining the 
selective effect of the various occupations from the standpoint of 
intelligence. It is planned to make a detailed study, not only of 
changes of occupational choice by the students during their four 
years in college, but also of subsequent success in the occupa- 
tions entered upon, and of the intelligence level of graduates 
entering the various fields of work.1! 


Vocational Counselor and Employment Director.— 
The standardized system of abbreviations and sym- 
bols adopted throughout the handbook is used here. 
(For explanation see page XIV of the Preface.) 





1Twenty-first Yearbook of the National Society of the Study 
of Education (1922) p, 245. 
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ACTIVITIES OF VOCATIONAL COUNSELOR AND 
EMPLOYMENT DIRECTOR 
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1. To ascertain from each girl at matri- 
culation or at other convenient time by 
separate registration card, or other- 
wise, the significant data upon which 
to base future counsel as to vocational 
aptitudes, capacities, and fitness, in- 
cluding (1) prevailing vocation or vo- 
cations, if any, in which her ancestors 
for several generations preceding her 
parents have engaged; (2) vocation in 
which her father has most successfully 
engaged long enough to be determina- 
tive; (3) vocation in which her 
mother has most successfully engaged 
long enough to be determinative; (4) 
vocations, if any, in which she has en- 
gaged long enough to be determinative, 
with length of engagement and em- 
ployers or supervisors, if any, in each. 
(5) vocation which she has most en- 
joyed; (6) vocations, if any, for 
which she has taken special education, 
training, or other preparation, with de- 
tails as to such several kinds of pre- 
paration. 


2. To ascertain each girl’s accomplish- 
ments and capacities by means of 
duplicate copies of the following: (1) 
her regular registration or matricula- 
tion record of previous educational 
accomplishment, (2) the results of any 
measurements and tests of capacity to 
which she has been subjected, (8) the 
periodical record of her school work, 
(4) any other data having a similar 
bearing upon her vocational aptitudes, 
capacities, and fitness. 


3. To ascertain, as to each girl, by means 
of the records of her health examina- 
tion, if any, or otherwise, and by 
means of her physical examination, if 
any, or otherwise, her health and phy- 
sical fitness for participation in voca- 
tions. 
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To maintain an office or desk room 
where she may meet the girls at stated 
hours or by appointment to advise 
with them regarding their choice of 
vocations and the courses of study and 
training they ought to pursue in order 
best to fit themselves for such voca- 
tion. At the proper time, if desired, 
to register them for positions they are 
qualified to fill. 


To investigate specifically all positions 
in .the community open to self- 
supporting students and keep a file 
thereof; to aid such students in se- 
curing the desirable work for which 
they are fitted; and to serve as the 
agency through which students pur- 
suing part-time courses may find the 
practice employment best designed to 
supplement their educational work. 


To become generally informed as to 
the country-wide working conditions, 
wages, opportunities for securing pro- 
fitable employment and advancements, 
and other facts regarding the occupa- 
tions in which girls and women are 
engaged, necessary to know, in order 
to be able to advise girls safely as to 
what vocation in life to choose. 


Where the policy of the school justi- 
fies it, to keep in touch with gradu- 
ates and, if desired, former students 
not graduates, who are in gainful pur- 
suits or who wish to enter gainful pur- 
suits; to collect and preserve records 
of their accomplishments and correla- 
tions between the ascertainments of 
the measurements and tests made dur- 
ing their school life and their actual 
later accomplishments, and other sig- 
nificant data which will help the voca- 
tional counselor to secure fit employ- 
ment and advancement for them and 
to conduct an _ effective piacement 
bureau in their behalf. 


To make accurate specifications of the 
requirements of all administrative, 
faculty, employee, and other positions 
to be filled by the school authorities, 
including all student assistant posi- 
tions. Personally or in conjunction 
with the director of student-housing or 
other authorized official, to investigate 
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the qualifications of and determine the 
fitness of applicants for any of these 


positions whenever they are to be filled, 
aiding in every way possible to secure 
exactly fitted individuals to fill them. 





H} {Oj 0jO 9. To cooperate with other vocational 
counselors in the schools and industries 
of every section of the country in a 
plan for mutual exchange of informa- 
tion regarding positions open for girls 
and women and applicants for such 
positions, in order that the girls of the 
school desiring to secure positions in 
other parts of the country may be 
afforded facilities for obtaining those 
for which they are fitted. 
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10. To procure the adoption in the curric- 
ulum of such intensive or other courses 
as are necessary to round out the 
various students’ vocational prepara- 
tion. 


tional information” classes which stu- 
dents may attend and learn the gen- 
eral facts they need to know regard- 
ing the requirements, wages, working 
conditions, and opportunities for ad- 
vancement of the leading occupations 
in order to choose a vocation wisely. 
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12. To conduct a vocational or spare-time 
occupational classes and teach the 
girls how to make the best use of their 
spare time and vacations. 





13. To conduct tryout courses, where the 
school is equipped for training for the 
vocations, in which the girls may dem- 
onstrate to a certain extent their 
fitness or unfitness for their chosen 
vocation. 








14. To assemble the reports of the assist- 
ants to the physical and social direc- 
tors and others entrusted with the re- 
sponsibility of conducting groups of 
girls on their away-from-the-school rec- 
reational trips, such as girl scout 
jaunts, nature study hikes, etc., as to 
the special aptitudes displayed by the 
girls which may prove determinative 
of their workability. 




















S|H Ol} 0|O 11. To organize “life careers” or ‘“voca- 
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15. 


16. 
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18. 


When so required, to teach one or more 
classes in vocational guidance or re- 
lated subjects. 


When so required, to conduct exten- 
sion classes or training classes in vo- 
cational guidance or related subjects 
in the community and nearby places. 


Either personally or in cooperation 
with the dean to arrange to have 
groups of girls, interested in business 
or industry, visit well-conducted busi- 
ness offices, industrial plants, and 
other places where they may become 
familiar at first hand with the actual 
conditions in business and industry. 


When she has charge of the vocational 
guidance of the girls of several schools, 
to arrange a schedule of hours at the 
various schools when she or some one 
of her assistants will be at each school 
to meet the girls either in groups or 
individually with their parents, if de- 
sired, to give advice as to their voca- 
tional choices and appropriate school 
courses to pursue in order best to fit 
them for their chosen calling. 


MINIMUM QUALIFICATIONS FOR VOCATIONAL COUNSELOR 
1. Age; 25 to 50. 


2. Education: 


A secondary school course or its equivalent. 
Teacher-training course or its equivalent. 
Special courses or their equivalent: 
Vocational counseling, one year. 
Sociology, one-year course with special reference to in- 
dustrial and general business conditions. 
Economics, one-year course with special reference to 
problems of wages and production. 
Civics, one-year course with special reference to the 
civil service and public employment of women. 
Psychology, one-year course with special reference to 
the determination of individual capacities and abili- 


ties. 


8. Experience: 


Several years of successful teaching. 


At least one year in a large well-conducted employment 
office or its equivalent. 
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Sufficient experience in making measurements and tests 
to be able to conduct successfully any of the well- 
known ones, record the results and make the correct 
deductions therefrom. 

Familiarity with the details of a wide range of occupa- 
tions secured either by actually engaging in such oc- 
cupations or by visitation and careful observation and 
research. 

Sufficient contact with all classes of citizens to have a 
comprehensive view of life. 


4. Mental traits: Above the average of— 


Accuracy, carefulness. 

Activity, diligence. 

Affability, cheerfulness, cordiality, geniality. 

Alertness, keenness, knowingness, shrewdness. 

Analytical ability. 

Broadmindedness. 

Business ability. 

Concentration, intensity. 

Conscientiousness, dependableness, faithfulness, relia- 
bility. 

Cooperation, willingness. 

Courtesy 

Discretion, tact. 

Efficiency. 

Enthusiasm. 

Executive ability. 

Frankness, sincerity. 

Helpfulness, kindness, sympathy. 

Imagination. 

Impartiality. 

Initiative. 

Inquisitiveness (desirable). 

Inspiration, magnetism, optimism. 

Intuitiveness. 

Judgment, reason, sagacity. 

Management. 

Memory. 

Method, orderliness, system. 

Observation. 

Originality, resourcefulness. 

Patience, perseverance. 

Personality. 

Persuasiveness. 

Practicality, sensibleness. 
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Progressiveness. 
Receptivity. 
Thaoroughness. 


QUALIFICATIONS NOT INCLUDED IN THE MINIMUM LIST 


5. Further education: 
A college course or its equivalent advised as a mini- 
mum requirement. 
Special courses: 
Office methods, including systems of filing. 
Measurements and tests. 
Modern educational ideals and accomplishments. 
6. Further experience: 


Association for one year with experts in determining 
character and personality. 
One year in some educational administrative office. 


Appendix H gives rather completely the lists of 
occupations engaged in by women, with the number 
employed in each as reported by the census of 1920. 
This will be found very suggestive to any one advising 
women regarding vocations. 


LIST OF OCCUPATION BUREAUS 


For the convenience of deans who need to consult 
vocational bureaus for positions for their girls the fol- 
lowing list is given representing every region of the 
country. Except as otherwise stated, these organiza- 
tions are all affiliated with the National Committee of 
Bureaus of Occupations, which gives them a recognized 
status. 

The aim of these organizations is to “serve as a 
definite link between the education of women and their 
vocational activities” through an effort “to promote 
among women a better understanding of occupational 
and professional requirements, to advance their inter- 
ests and their efficiency in vocations, to secure suitable 
employment for trained women workers—to the end 
that women may render increasingly valuable service 
in all vocations and professions.” 
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These bureaus of occupations make investigations of 
vocations and professions in order to secure for each 
field of work and for local, state, and federal agencies 
and departments definite and authoritative information 
concerning necessary and desirable training, schools 
and institutions where it may be secured and specific 
facts about each, personal qualifications required, best 
methods of entering the field, kinds of positions and 
duties involved, conditions of work, salary ranges, ulti- 
mate opportunities to which definite beginning posi- 
tions may lead. This information is published and 
distributed to meet the demand and given to inquirers 
in letters and interviews, thus helping women to change 
from one field to another with the least possible waste 
and sacrifice. It is carried to schools and colleges by 
members of the staffs, who address the student bodies 
on specific vocational subjects, meet the students indi- 
vidually for conferences relating to their after-college 
work, and discuss with members of the faculty and of 
the administration the development of vocational infor- 
mation. All of the bureaus, except the Bureau of Vo- 
cational Information in New York City, have place- 
ment departments, endeavor to find employment for 
trained workers, and exchange information regarding 
positions and available candidates. All of them 
endeavor to promote among employers a desire for 
trained workers, to watch developing opportunities for 
trained women, and to seek to open up and develop 
new lines of work for women. 

In order to improve and strengthen the work of each 
of these bureaus a National Committee of Bureaus has 
been formed. The President (1926-27) is Mary Hey- 
wood Tolman, 264 Boylston Street, Boston, Massachu- 
setts; Secretary, Edith Randolph West, 311 South 
Juniper Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

It is interesting to note that the Bureau of 
Vocational Information in New York City is extending 
its service to secondary schools. One member of the 
staff devotes a considerable portion of her time to 
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working on the problems of vocational guidance in 
schools, to the consideration of the best training for 
those who are preparing to enter vocational guidance 
work professionally, and to directing women who are 
looking for opportunities of this sort in the secondary 
school field. The Bureau’s published occupational 
studies and News-Bulletin are serving as text-book 
materials for courses in occupational civics and as aids 
in the guidance of individual students. 


. 


ORGANIZATIONS HOLDING MEMBERSHIP IN THE NATIONAL 
COMMITTEE OF BUREAUS OF OCCUPATIONS 


Boston, Mass. 
The Appointment Bureau, 246 
Boylston Street. 
Established: Business Agency 
1877; Reorganized into Appoint- 
ment Bureau, 1910. 


President of the 
Margaret McGill. 

Treasurer of the Board: Mrs. 
Helen Peirce. 

Director: Mary Heywood Tol- 
man. 


Board: 


Chicago, Ill. 
Chicago Collegiate Bureau of 


Occupations. 5. South Wabash 
Avenue. 
Incorporated: 1912. Began 


business April, 1913. 


President of the Board: Mrs. 
Thomas J. Dee. 

Treasurer of the Board: Mrs. 
George Howell. 

Director: Mrs. Florence Schee 
Robnett. 


Denver, Colo. 
Collegiate Bureau of Occu- 
pations, 317 Chamber of Com- 
merce Building. 


Established: March 15, 1917. 


President of the Board: Mrs. 
Max Ball. 

Treasurer of the Board: Mrs. 
Barlow Metcalf. 

Director: Anne Byrd Kennon. 


Los Angeles, Cal. 
Bureau of Vocational Service, 
426 South Spring Street. 
Established: October, 1923. 


President of the Board: Mrs. 
Watson D. Crocker. 

Treasurer of the Board: Har- 
old J. Stonier. 


Director: Winifred M. Hau- 
sam. 

Assistant Director: Helen G. 
Fisk. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
Women’s Occupational Bur- 
eau, 216 Meyers Arcade. 
Established: 1917. 


President of the Board: Ruth 
Rosholt. 

Treasurer of 
Faith Leonard. 


Manager: Mildred Rosenstiel. 


the Board: 


New York, N. Y. 


Central Employment Bureau, 
Young Women’s Christian As- 
sociation, 610 Lexington Avenue. 


Established: 1870; 
sional Division, 1918. 


Profes- 


Chairman of the Employment 
Committee: Mrs. William Dar- 
rach. 

Treasurer of the Board: Mrs. 
Warren A. Ransom. 

Director: Helen Winne. 
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Bureau of Vocational Infor- 
mation, 1 West Forty-seventh 
Street. 

Established: March, 1919. 


President of the Board: Mrs. 
James M. Hills. 

Treasurer of the Board: 
Edith E. Rand. 

Director: Emma P. Hirth. 


Pasadena, Cal. 


Pasadena Vocation Bureau, 
108 South Raymond Avenue. 

Established: November, 1919. 

President of the Board: Mr. 
Lon F. Chapin. 

Treasurer of the Board: Mr. 
Clerk D. Billheimer. 

Director: Winifred M. Hau- 
sam. 

Assistant Director: Helen G. 
Fisk. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Bureau of Occupations, 311 
South Juniper Street. 
Established: 1912. 
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President of the Board: Mar- 
ion Reilly. 

Treasurer of the Board: Vida 
Hunt Francis. 
Director: 

West. 


Edith Randolph 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Women’s Employment Ser- 
VICE, LOONtrala yew OaeAGweDO. 
Chatham Street. 

Established: July 6, 1915. 

President of the Board: Mrs. 
S. B. McCormick. 

Treasurer of the Board: Mrs. 
George V. Millikin. 

Director: Grace M. Wilson. 


San Diego, Cal. 

Vocational Placement Bureau 
of the Business and Professional 
Women’s Club, 411 Scripps 
Building. 

Established: July 1, 1928. 

Executive Chairman of the 
Bureau: Jessie Shark. 

Director: Julia Pickett. 


CHAPTER XIII 
MENTAL MEASUREMENTS AND TESTS 


ATTAINMENTS AND CAPACITIES DIFFERENTIATED 


Physical measurements to determine in what re- 
spects the bodies of students needed developing and 
rounding out have given satisfactory results for so 
many years that they are in common use in nearly all 
schools of higher education, in Young Men’s Christian 
Associations, Young Women’s Christian Associations, 
and in numerous other institutions engaged in the 
proper development of young men and women. The 
practice of testing the students’ mental attainments by 
factual written or oral examinations is almost as old 
as education itself, but it has remained for the present 
generation of educators to discover that similarly ac- 
curate and satisfactory tests of the students’ mental 
capacities may be made. Determining attainments is 
one thing, determining capacities is quite another. 


NECESSITY OF TESTS TO DETERMINE CAPACITIES 


It has always been considered necessary to ascer- 
tain the students’ previous attainments in order to ad- 
vise them properly concerning courses and _ subjects 
they might best pursue. Only recently have educa- 
tors begun to learn that it is quite as essential to know 
the students’ capacities in order to advise them safely 
as to their courses of study. 

A large part of the difficulties with students has 
arisen from the fact that they have been assigned work 
which, although proper so far as_ their attainments 
were concerned, was either beyond or beneath their 
capacities. Nearly every class in both secondary and 
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higher education may be roughly divided into three 
groups: (1) those who find the work markedly be- 
neath their capacities and who therefore chafe and be- 
come idlers and mischief-makers; (2) those who find 
it markedly beyond their capacities and who therefore 
in spite of their best efforts, and often entirely un- 
necessarily, degenerate into the discouraged, poor-stu- 
dent type; (8) those who find the work fairly within 
their capacities, who are kept interested and busy with 
their assignments, and who are able to succeed in their 
work. 


THE DEAN’S RELATION TO MEASUREMENTS AND 
TESTS 


Not only do these misfits in education cause most of 
the trouble for the teachers and instructors, but they 
are likewise responsible for most of the dean’s troubles. 
The question, therefore, of the adoption by the school 
authorities of such scientific tests as are available to 
determine the students’ capacities is a vital one for her 
and one upon which she should be fully informed and 
to which she should give her best thought and attention 
along with the other executives of the school. If the 
proper department has not already established such 
tests, the dean should endeavor to have them used. 

The development of these mental tests is in its in- 
fancy. Not more than a score of tests of this charac- 
ter, applicable to students in secondary and _ higher 
schools, have become generally recognized as reliable. 
No doubt every one of these will quite soon undergo 
modifications as experience shows where they can be 
improved or they will be supplanted by other and bet- 
ter ones. Nevertheless they are sufficiently reliable 
when properly applied to assist materially in deter- 
mining student capacities and should be used where- 
ever possible. 

An extended description of these tests in a work of 
this character would be of little use as well as unde- 
sirable. Descriptions of the tests listed may be found 
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in nearly every library of any size and will amply 
repay careful reading and study. 


PRESENT STATUS OF EDUCATIONAL TESTS 


The work of testing students had made such prog- 
ress that in 1921 three of the national educational 
associations, the National Education Association, the 
National Association of Directors of Educational Re- 
search, and the National.Society for the Study of Edu- 
cation, by concerted action, made an exhaustive survey 
of the field through a number of specialists. The 
results of this survey were reported at length in the 
Twenty-first Yearbook of the National Society for the 
Study of Education (1922) .! 

This discussion covered the measurements and tests 
in kindergarten and grade schools, in secondary 
schools, in colleges and universities, and in the teacher- 
training schools. For our purpose it is unnecessary to 
consider the question of kindergarten and grade school 
tests in this book. Continuous progress has been made 
by individual experts in the improvement of measure- 
ments and tests in education since 1921, but apparently 
there has been no such comprehensive compilation in 
this field since the publication of the Twenty-first 
Yearbook. 

Dr. Guy M. Whipple,? who is the editor of the Year- 
book and who, with the assistance of Miss Frieda 
Kiefer,? prepared the following table giving the various 
tests, their originators, publishers, prices, references, 
etc., makes this preliminary explanation. 





1Published by the Public School Publishing Co., Bloomington, 
Tll., 289 p., $1.60. 


2Professor of Experimental Education, University of Michi- 
gan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


®Research Assistant in Education, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


“Yearbook, p. 93. 
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The following list of intelligence tests presents in convenient 
form condensed information concerning the compiler, the com- 
position, the range of ages or grades covered, the time needed 
for administration, the publisher, the price, and sources of fur- 
ther information with respect to the tests that have come to my 
attention. The list suffers from several limitations. It makes 
no attempt to include tests or combinations of tests that are 
designed for individual application. It is probably not even a 
complete list of the tests available for group application. In 
many cases it has been impossible to give information concern- 
ing all the points specified. In particular, the references are 
not to be thought of as exhaustive; for the most part only those 
have been included that are descriptive of the tests themselves. 
The list would be more helpful, too, if there could have been 
included information concerning the time needed to score each 
test (an item that becomes important when large numbers of 
pupils are tested) and concerning the validity of each test (its 
predictive or diagnostic value.) 

These limitations, which are freely acknowledged, are due in 
part to the limited time at my command for the preparation of 
the list, in part to the rapid development of this field of applied 
psychology. New tests appear at short intervals; old ones 
undergo revision; others, which were confessedly experimental, 
are withdrawn from the market. 
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PRINCIPLES UNDERLYING THE CONSTRUCTION AND USE 
OF INTELLIGENCE TESTS 


Professor Stephen 8S. Colvin,! in his “Principles Un- 
derlying the Construction and Use of Intelligence 
Tests,”? says in general concerning these tests: 

The rapid development and extensive use of so-called intelli- 
gence tests during the past few years is one of the most strik- 
ing and interesting facts in the field of educational psychology 
and one of the most significant in the province of school admin- 
istration. Not only are psychologists today giving a large meas- 
ure of their attention to devising, improving, and applying men- 
‘tal tests, but teachers and school administrators are employing 
these tests more and more to determine the ability of school 
children to do school work. Indeed, there is danger at present. 
that the movement in the direction of intelligence testing may 
grow out of all bounds; that it may be misunderstood in theory 
and erroneously and even harmfully applied in practice. It is 
with the purpose of making somewhat clearer the nature of in- 
teiligence tests and of pointing out their value and their limi- 
tations that this chapter is composed. 


WHAT IS GENERAL INTELLIGENCE? 


General Intelligence a Native Endowment.—Intelligence test- 
ing is concerned in determining what psychologists have termed 
“general intelligence.” Just what general intelligence is may 
easily be misunderstood, although there is a fair, though by no 
means a perfect agreement as regard to the significance of the 
term. By the word “general” is commonly understood an in- 
nate ability or group of abilities that lie at the basis of the 
acquired intelligence of an individual. Intelligence itself is 
not inborn, only the capacity to become intelligent. For this rea- 
son some writers prefer the term ‘mental tests” or “mentality 
tests” to the term “intelligence tests,” since these writers mean 
by mentality the inborn capacity of the individual to become in- 
telligent, provided he has the proper environment in which his 
mentality can develop into genuine intelligence. General 
intelligence, or mentality, then is to be understood as a native 
endowment which makes it possible for the individual to become 
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1Formerly Professor of Educational Psychology, Brown Uni- 
versity, Providence, R. I.; at the time of his death (1923) Pro- 
fessor of Education, Columbia University. 
2Twenty-First Yearbook, p. 11. 
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more or less intelligent on the basis of this endowment. If a 
child is “born long” in general intelligence, then he may, un- 
der proper conditions, achieve high intelligence in his knowl- 
edge of, and contact with, the world and his fellows; if he is 
“born short” in general intelligence, then no matter how for- 
tunate his surroundings, he will be doomed to acquire in contact 
‘with his environment only a modicum of knowledge and skill. 


General Intelligence Either a Single Capacity or a Group of 
Related Capacities—While all competent authorities would 
agree that the expression “general intelligence” designates in- 
born capacity to acquire intelligence in the various situations of 
life, they would disagree as to the further interpretation of this 
term, in regard to the significance not only of “general” but 
also of “intelligence.” There are some who hold that the word 
“seneral” signifies a single inborn capacity to become intelligent 
in all situations; others that the term “general” means noth- 
ing more than that a person is born with a large number of 
specific capacities, more or less related, which enable him to 
acquire intelligent behavior in many different activities. The 
supporters of this first view, notably Spearman, Hart, and 
Burt, explain innate intelligence as a “general common factor.” 
Similarly, Pyle has attempted to show that all individuals have 
a certain all-round learning capacity which is constant for differ- 
ent types of material. He believes that children and adults 
differ widely in innate learning ability, irrespective of the ma- 
terial learned, and that this ability is identical with, or closely 
related to, general intelligence. The writers who urge that gen- 
eral intelligence is an innate central capacity think of it as a 
single quality that may be transmitted, as the color of eyes is 
transmitted, from parent to offspring. Individuals inherit this 
all-round unitary capacity, and if it manifests itself more in 
one kind of activity than in another, this difference is not due 
to the fact that there are parts, or aspects, to general intelli-+ 
gence. The differences are due either to other inherited abilities 
or to the varying opportunities presented to the individual tc 
learn in different fields of human activity. Specifically, if a 
child acts with great intelligence in his class in arithmetie and 
very stupicly in his class in music, this is not due to the fact 
that he had two knds of innate intelligence, one for number and 
one for music, but rather to differences in opportunity to learn 
and interest in learning in these two fields, or to specific inborn 
‘capacities which in one instance favor the development of his 
general intelligence and in the other hinder this development. 
For example, no matter what the general intelligence of the 
child might be, he could hardly be expected to become highly 
intelligent in his work in music if he were born with a poor sense 
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of rhythm and with an innate inability to distinguish between 
tones varying in pitch. In such a case his general intelligence 
would have little or no opportunity to manifest itself in the 
face of so specific an inborn handicap, 

While there are some who strongly hold to the view above 
outlined—that general intelligence is a unitary or central inborn 
factor—there are others who take the view that the term desig- 
nates a large number of more or less closely related innate 
capacities to become intelligent in various life activities. Thorn- 
dike, in particular, advocates this view. He holds to a multi- 
plicity of innate abilities that are related in varying degrees. 
He believes that between desirable single traits in a single 
individual there is a positive relaton. “Having a large meas- 
ure of one good quality increases the probability that one will 
have more than the average of any other good quality.” The 
fact that a child has pronounced native ability in arithmetic 
is an indication that he will have more than average native 
ability in geography, even that he will be above the average in 
his moral qualities, but it is not certain that he will be. Accord- 
ing to Thorndike, then, general intelligence is a term by which 
a large number of innate abilities to become intelligent may 
be classified, or arranged in a pigeon hole for purposes of con- 
venience, because all the abilities so arranged are likely to be 
in some kind of agreement. More specially, Thorndike be- 
lieves that there are three main types of innate intelligence, 
namely, intelligence for words and abstract ideas; motor intelli- 
gence, or skill with the use of the hands, and social intelligence, 
or the ability to get on well with one’s fellows. ‘These three 
types are positively related, but not necessary in a high 
degree. The first type concerns itself particularly with abili- 
ties necessary to get on in school and college in the ordinary 
academic courses and in the more abstract aspects of applied 
courses. The second type of ability concerns itself with the ex- 
ecution of skillful motor acts and the comprehension of me- 
chanical constructions and processes. The third type has to do 
with the understanding of one’s fellows and with influencing 
and leading them. In order to be an excellent mathematician or 
classical student one must be “born long” in abstract intelli- 
gence; in order to handle tools deftly, to invent and design, 
one must have in a considerable degree the second type of in- 
telligence; in order to be a successful salesman or a social leader 
one must possess superiority in the third type of intelligence. 

Not only are there three main types of innate intelligences, 
but within these main types there are subdivisions. An intelli- 
gence test that surveys a person’s general intelligence does not 
indicate in particular the various aspects of this intelligence. 
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To quote Whipple: “Take, for instance, the testing of the men- 
tality of a gifted child, a Winifred Stoner or a William James 
Sidis. To discover by simply testing that such a child has an I. 
Q. of a given amount is interesting, but it fails to get us anyr 
where in our real inquiry as to just which ones of the various} 
mental functions are possessed of the extraordinary heightened 
efficiency. Is it memory span or capacity for concentrated at- 
tention or ability to handle symbols or apprehension of abstract 
relations or acute perceptive capacity or lively imagination or 
originality or breadth of associative tendencies or speed of learn- 
ing or what that demarcates such a child from other children? 
What about his special abilities: does his musical, mechanical, 
arithmetical, linguistic, dramatic, executive, poetic, artistic and 
so forth ability exhibit the same unusual development or not? 
These questions compel us to plan out an elaborate program of 
mental testing and to carry this forward on the one individual 
until we can plot for him a comprehensive psychrogram or psy- 
chological profile.” 


Thus the question as to whether there is a general (innate) 
intelligence or various kinds of general intelligence, more or 
less closely related, in the same individual is still a matter of| 
controversy. The writer, personally, is inclined to the second 
view. He is led to assume that there are various inborn abilities 
that are general in their character in the sense that they appear 
in many life situations and in a somewhat close agreement in a 
single individual and that at the same time there are abilities 
of a very specific character that are not closely related to other 
abilities. Generally speaking, a pupil who has the capacity to 
do good work in arithmetic or algebra is likely to stand well im 
history or geography or general science; he may do good work 
in the manual training shop, though this is by no means cer- 
tain. It would not be safe to predict confidently in regard to 
his ability to sing or act, to paint or to dance, and it is quite 
possible that, while he might stand at the head of his class 
in high school or college, he would have little or no native ability 
as a newspaper reporter or a salesman. After all, to the prac- 
tical schoolman it makes very little difference whether general 
intelligence is a central factor or a bundle of different abili- 
ties related positively; the child cannot be treated as a unit—he 
must be discovered in his various tendencies and abilities and if 
we wish to know him as he really is, we must be able to work 
out the “psychogram” which Professor Whipple has mentioned. 
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1G. M. Whipple, “Fifth Conference on Educational Measure- 
ments,” Bulletin of Extension Division, Indiana University. 
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General Intelligence Is, Fundamentally, Ability to Learn.— 
Up to this point our discussion has concerned itself with the 
significance of the term “general” as descriptive of intelligence. 
We have seen that it means an inborn capacity or group of 
capacities more or less closely related. All psychologists agree 
that it refers to something innate, something that cannot 
be acquired or learned. Some psychologists consider it to be a 
single, unitary, central trait, others a group of traits that can 
be conveniently classified together and which show certain rela- 
tionships and correspondences. It is now left for us to con- 
sider what the second part of the term “general intelligence” 
signifies to psychologists. Here again we find a reasonable, but 
not a complete, agreement. 

Recently a group of fourteen peyanelowists authorities on 
mental testing, contributed to a symposium on the subject of 
“Intelligence and Its Measurement” in the Journal of Educa- 
tional Psychology.1 In this symposium they gave their views as 
to the nature of general intelligence. Some took the ground that 
the term intelligence could not be adequately defined or de- 
scribed in the present state of our knowledge; others gave very 
broad definitions, such as the “power of good responses from 
the point of view of truth or fact,” or “the ability of the indi- 
vidual to adapt himself adequately to relatively new situations 
in life.” Some emphasized the rational element as the essen- 
tial one, considering intelligence as the ability “to carry on ab- 
stract thinking.” This latter definition doubtless concernns the 
highest level of intelligence, and is one very essential aspect of 
it, but an individual may have little ability to deal with abstract 
ideas or to reason and may still possess a modicum of intelli- 
gence. Indeed, the intelligence tests so far devised give only a 
small part of their attention to the testing of reasoning abili- 
ties, and devote a much larger share to more simple intellec- 
tual processes. Buckingham? seems to express the matter of 
intelligence tests and the nature of intelligence in a helpful way 
when he says that, whatever our views may be in regard to the 
nature of intelligence in the abstract, “we are justified, from an 
educational point of view, in regarding it as ability to learn, and 
as measured to the extent to which learning has taken place or 
may take place.” 

An inspection of the various allies tests now in use 
clearly shows that psychologists have accepted this definition 
practically, if not theoretically. 





1March, April, and May, 1921 
2Journal of Educational Psychology, vol. 12, No. 5, p. 2738. 
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SOME OF THE BEST KNOWN TESTS 


Binet’s Scales and Their Revisions——Binet’s first scale ap- 
peared in 1905; it included thirty tests and was roughly stand- 
ardized. The scale of 1908 comprised fifty-six tests, arranged 
for the ages from three to thirteen. This scale was revised and 
republished in 1911. In this final revision by Binet there were 
five tests arranged for every year, except one, from three to 
ten. Tests for the ages of twelve and fifteen were also included. 
Goddard, then at Vineland, used Binet’s scale in dealing with his 
subnormal children. He also measured 2000 normal children 
with these tests, publishing the results in the Pedagogical Sem- 
inary for 1911. The Binet tests have been extensively used in 
America for a decade, and in the course of this time they have 
been extended and revised. Goddard made some slight revi- 
sions, in his work at Vineland. In 1915 Yerkes and others pub- 
lished a point scale revision of Binet’s tests. Kuhlmann has 
also revised Binet’s tests in his work with subnormal children 
at Faribault, Minnesota. The most extensive and fundamental 
revision has been undertaken and carried out by Terman. His 
results appeared in 1916. A pupil of Terman, Otis, has also 
worked out a standardization of an absolute point scale on the 
basis of the Binet tests. Of the various revisions of the Binet 
tests, that by Terman is the most important. The “Stanford 
Revision” (as these tests are called) was “the result of several 
years of work, and involved the examination of aproximately 
2,300 subjects, including 1,700 normal children.” There are 
ninety tests in all, six for each age level from three to ten, 
eight for the age of twelve and six for the age of fourteen. 
There are also six tests for average adults and six for superior 
adults. A number of alternate tests for the various ages were 
also provided. Of the thirty-six new tests twenty-seven were 
added by Terman; he also borrowed a few tests from other 
sources. 


The Completion Test of Ebbinghaus.—On the whole, the most 
important intelligence test contributed by psychologists for de- 
termining individual differences is the Completion Test of Eb- 
binghaus, devised by its author in 1905 for the purpose of in- 
vestigating the fatigue of a school day in the City of Breslau. 
The original test consisted of a paragraph in which words with 
syllables omitted were presented to the subject, who was re- 
quired to fill in the omissions. Terman, in his work with Childs 
on a revision and extension of the Binet Scale, published in 
1912! a modification of this test in which a mutilated paragraph 
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was prepared with four progressive degrees of difficulty. In 
this paragraph whole words were omitted rather than syllables. 
Terman says that this test appears “to bring to light funda- 
mental differences in the thought processes.” He found the 
principal objection to the test to be the difficulty of standard- 
izing it. Such a standardization has since been worked out by 
M. R. Trabue in his Completion-Test Language Scales.1 This 
scale has further been restandardized by T. L. Kelley. In its 
present form it seems to be one of the most reliable single meas- 
ures for intelligence that we possess. It is particularly suit- 
able for determining some of the more complex forms of men- 
tal ability. 

Analogies Test of Cyril Burt—Another test suited for dis- 
covering some of the more complex forms of intelligence is the 
Analogies, or Mixed Relations, test first used a decade ago by 
Cyril Burt in England. This test consists essentially in pre- 
senting three words in a series, the first and second of which 
bear a certain relationship. The examinee’s task is to supply 
a fourth word that bears the same relationship to the third 
word as the second does to the first. The test is usually stated 
in the form of a proportion, thus: Admire: Friends:: Detests: 
? The analogies test is frequently adapted to the abilities 
of little children and illiterates by substituting pictures for 
words. 

The analogies test is a sample of a large group of tests, classi- 
fied under the general name of “association tests.” Some of 
these tests in their origin date back many years. As early as 
1899 we find an article by J. McK. Cattell and Sophie Bryant 
on “Mental Association Investigated by Experiment.”2 The 
uncontrolled association method was used by Binet in testing 
how many words a child could name in three minutes. Con- 
trolled association tests are frequently used today in group tests 
of a verbal character. They include, besides the analogies test, 
associations of part with whole or vice versa (example, chair- 
leg) ; the genus with the species, or the reverse (example, man 
—Indian); a word with its opposite (example, love-hate); and 
other more complicated relationships. One of the most impor- 
tant of such relationship now frequently employed in group psy- 
chological testing may be designated as a classification test of 
which the following is an example: 

Think how the first three words below are alike and then un- 
derline the one word of the last five that most resembles the 
first three; ivory, snow, milk—butter, rain, cold, cotton, water. 
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1Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 77, 1916. 
2See Mind, 230-50. 
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This test can easily be varied by substituting pictures or de- 
signs for words. 

The Substitution Test—The substitution test which deter- 
mines the rapidity and accuracy of learning by substituting 
for one set of characters another according to a key, is also 
found in group intelligence tests. The intelligence of the per- 
son is tested by determining the progress made in learning to 
make these substitutions. Dearborn,! in 1910, describes such a 
test in an article discussing experiments in learning. In Dear- 
born’s experiment numbers were substituted for letters com- 
bined into words in one test, and in another symbols were sub- 
stituted for numbers. Dearborn names this test a “practice 
experiment” and he plots curves of learning based on the scores 
obtained. 

Vocabulary Tests.——Vocabulary tests, which are sometimes em- 
ployed in the group tests of to-day, have been used by psychol- 
ogists for many years. As early as 1891 Kirkpatrick investi- 
gated the “number of words in an ordinary vocabulary.’2 In 
more recent years Kirkpatrick has extended his investigations, 
and important studies have been made by Whipple, Ayres, and 
Babbitt among others. Terman included a vocabulary test in 
his revision of the Binet Scale and finds that this test shows 
a fairly high correlation with intelligence. The vocabulary 
test is in reality a form of the range of information test now 
frequently employed in group testing. 

The Cancellation Test.—The cancellation test, in which cer- 
tain digits 01 letters of the alphabet arranged in irregular order 
on a page are crossed out, has engaged a considerable share of 
the attention of psychologists, but has exhibited practically no 
relation to intelligence in its more developed forms. It is not 
employed in group tests at present. 


Reading Tests—The reading tests, particularly as worked 
out by Thorndike? measure successfully some of the higher men- 
tal abilities. This test is of course very definitely related to one 
of the most essential requirements in school progress, namely, 
the ability to grasp and analyze the meaning of the printed 
page. 





lJournal of Educational Psychology, 1:378-884. 
2Science, 17: 107-8. 


8Thorndike tests reading ability by requiring the subject of 
the test to read a paragraph and then answer certain questions 
concerning it with the paragraph still before him. Other read- 
ing tests of this character involve the reproduction of a para- 
graph from memory after the reader has perused it for a defi- 
nite length of time. 
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Intelligence and Character Tests.—It has already been point- 
ed out in this discussion that intelligence tests measure not only 
intellectual ability, but also opportunity to learn and interest 
in learning. There are several other factors involved in the 
ability to perform these tests. Chief of these is the “will-to- 
do,” the capacity to hold the mind down to a task and keep the 
attention alert and concentrated in the face of outside interests 
and distractions. The will-to-do is, to an extent, involved in the 
execution of an intelligence test, particularly if it is at all diffi- 
cult and extended in scope, since the willingness to hold the 
mind to a task is here concerned. But it is not only in the 
performance of the test that this factor enters. It plays an im- 
portant part in the acquired ability which enables the person 
tested to comprehend the materials presented, for, as has already 
been said, an intelligence test to a considerable degree meas- 
ures ability to learn by measuring what has already been 
learned, and this acquired knowledge has been gained not merely 
through intelligence but through willingness to work as well. 
A child’s success in school is due to his intellectual endowment 
in part, but only in part. His character and temperament are 
likewise important factors in his success or failure. Will-to-do 
a task bulks large in the total school performance. So it would 
seem that the present so-called intelligence tests are in a meas- 
ure character tests as well, but of course only in a very smal} 
and limited degree. 


1. The Will-Profile Test—The attempt to determine char- 
acter as independent of intelligence is scarcely in its beginnings. 
However, two fairly extensive character tests have been so far 
devised. The first of these is the so-called “‘Will-Profile Ex- 
periment” of Professor June E. Downey, of the University of 
Wyoming.! It is described as a tentative scale for measurement 
of the volitional pattern. It is for the most part a study of the 
variations of the handwriting of an individual under diverse 
conditions. Among the factors said to be tested are: speed of 
decision; the coordination of impulses under the mental set of 
both speed and accuracy; freedom from inertia as shown in 
speed in warming up, ability to maintain a high speed, etc.; 
ability to inhibit a motor impulse; flexibility of movement as 
shown in ability to disguise and to imitate handwriting; care 
in details; amount of motor impulsion; assurance; resistance 
to opposition; and perseverance. It is quite evident that this 
list includes a number of general characteristics that show the 
nature of the will of an individual. Through a single motor ex- 
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pression (handwriting) appearing in an experimental situation, 
conclusions are drawn as to the will tendencies of the individual 
as a general factor. These tendencies are supposed to express 
themselves in concrete situations. 


2. The Voelker Test.—In contrast to the general character of 
the experiments of Professor Downey is the very concrete in- 
vestigation of Dr. Paul F. Voelker2 who attempted to find out 
the truthworthiness of boys in actual life situations. Among 
the qualities that he has sought particularly to measure are: 
tendency to exaggerate; suggestibility; willingness to receive 
help in the solution of a problem when such help is forbidden; 
punctuality in returning a borrowed object according to a pro- 
mise; honesty in money matters as indicated by whether the 
boy will keep over-change given him in purchasing an article; 
willingness to accept a “tip;” his truthfulness under various 
conditions, and so on. Dr. Voelker found that the scores ob- 
tained by boys in these tests were largely influenced by instruc- 
tion and environment. He found little agreement between a 
boy’s intelligence and his standing in the tests for trustworthi- 
ness. 


38. The Liao Tests——As another example of an attempt to 
determine character through specific tests may be mentioned 
the work carried on by S. C. Liao at Brown University. Liao 
prepared a moral judgment scale in the form of a “best rea- 
sons” test. A statement is made and under it are placed five 
reasons for the truth of the statement. The subject tested is 
required to indicate for every statement the best reasons. Un- 
der each statement one reason is moral in its nature, the other 
reasons being of a general or personal character. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL TESTS IN THE ADMINISTRATION OF 
WOMEN’S COLLEGES 


Special Need for Better Method of Selecting Candi- 
dates for Entrance to Women’s Colleges.—Miss Agnes 
L. Rogers, shows the important place psychological 
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1An adaptation of this test has been worked out by the Bureau 


of Personnel Research, Carnegie Institute of Technology and 
published as Text IX. 


2See Religious Education, 16: 81-3, 1921. 
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tests have in the administration of our progressive 
women’s colleges. She says:} 


At one time in their history there was little danger of the 
Women’s College of Liberal Arts receiving students who were 
unlikely to benefit by a higher education. Women who sought 
college training were in general of high intellect and character. 
The road to college in those days, however, had to be stormed by 
‘omen, whereas at the present time it is an open highway. Thus 
candidates for admission have greatly increased in number and 
represent a more varied sample of interests and abilities than in 
the past. It is most improbable that only the industrious, the 
studious, and the intellectually gifted now apply for entrance. 
The women’s colleges are therefore faced with the same prob- 
lem of selecting their student body as the corresponding insti- 
tutions for men. Lacking the capacity to provide for the vast 
numbers clamoring for a college education, they must perforce 
carefully evaluate their methods of admission with a view to 
maintaining only those which can lay claim to being sound and 
right. Not only is it undesirable that they should invest money 
in training women who are unlikely to profit by advanced 
instruction, but it would also seem unfair in a democracy to 
accept the less gifted among women, while those more richly 
endowed were unprovided for. 

Psychological tests form one solution of this problem, which 
is now being carefully evaluated. Mental tests have, of course, 
beer. applied very generally in the women’s colleges. They have 
varied greatly in nature in accordance with the interests of the 
psychologist in charge and as a rule the abilities measured have 
been investigated for their own sake rather than for any help 
they might lend to the administration of the institution. Tests 
of color vision, for example, were made at Mount Holyoke over 
a period of years. At Vassar College the desirability of men- 
tal tests as an aid in the forecasting of academic success was 
early realized and experimentation with a variety of these has 
been carried on for several years. 


Tests Used at Goucher College.—The successful application 
of group tests on a large scale by the United States Army re- 
vealed in unmistakable fashion their value as a means of selec- 
tion and classification on the basis of general ability. This led 
Goucher College in 1918 to investigate the reliability of those 
tests which seemed best adapted to differentiate between higher 
levels of intelligence, with a view to determining their merits as 
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one element in the machinery of admission and also as an in- 
strument for the classification of students in the large required 
courses. For this purpose use was made of the Thorndike test 
of Mental Alertness in 1918, supplemented by other tests, and 
of the Thorndike Intelligence Examination for High School 
Seniors in 1919 and 1920, and of the Thurstone Psychological 
Exanunation for College Freshmen in 1920. 

It has already been demonstrated that these tests have much 
value for these purposes. It has been shown, for instance, that 
a three-hour intelligence examination foretells achievement in 
the freshman year with almost as great accuracy as the pre- 
vious school record. Again,*it has been found that the correla- 
tion between the test results and collegiate work in the first year 
is somewhat higher than between the ordinary types of entrance 
examinations and freshmen grades. In general, the latter 
amounts to less than .45, whereas the coefficient found between 
psychological test scores (Thorndike Intelligence Examination) 
and freshmen academic grades has in the case of Goucher 
College students reached well over 0.60. The prognostic 
value of the tests is therefore satisfactory. They are of un- 
doubted service as an additional check on other data determin- 
ing fitness for admission. 

Their utility in maintaining a high level of student body is 
not limited to aiding in the selection of students for entrance. 
They can be an important factor in settling cases of elimination 
from college. For example, a student of superior intelligence 
may possibly carry college work with moderate exertion of 
effort; but students in the lowest ten percent of college women 
in ability can never hope to cope with academic subjects on the 
college level, if industry is lacking. We can accordingly, very 
early in the student’s college career, dissuade those of inferior 
capacity, who are failing to master the freshmen tasks, from 
attempting work to which they are not prepared to give unu- 
sual effort. In determining these eliminations at the end of the 
first or second semester the mental tests prove in this way of 
much practical assistance. Other minor practical values they 
have, also. To give one instance, it is judicious to present to 
the student who is advised to withdraw and in some cases to her 
parents or guardians as much evidence as possible of her un- 
fitness to cope with the college curriculum. To relieve those 
who have the responsibility of recommending withdrawal of 
seme of the onus of requesting a student to leave the institution 
is in itself a contribution. 

Intelligence Tests Applied to Women.—Tests such as the 
Thorndike Intelligence Examination were originally designed 
for the selection of men. Some of them are admittedly  ill- 
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adapted to women, requiring such knowledge as the typical 
woman candidate for admission to a college is unlikely to have. 
Consequently, women obtain, in general, lower scores on the 
whole examination than men in similar institutions. A detailed 
survey of the differences found would be illuminating and the 
substitution of new tests requiring knowledge of a kind familiar 
to women, but unknown by the typical man, is desirable. 


Intelligence Tests as Basis for Classification of Students.— 
Intelligence tests serve a purpose still more intimately related 
to the successful administration of the women’s college, and the 
realization of its aims. They make possible the classification of 
students on the basis of ability in the various sections of the 
courses required of all students. Too little attention has been 
paid to this desirable organization in the past. Even to-day 
heads of departments in the women’s colleges will make the 
statement that a fifteen-minute test given early in a course will 
suffice to arrange the members of the group tested in an order 
of merit, which is representative of their true ability in the 
trait or traits measured and which remains the same in all 
future testings. Much evidence exists, however, as to the 
unreliability of such results and as to the undoubted value of 
grouping together those of proved similar capacity in the case 
of pupils in the elementary and secondary schools. While it 
is true that classification on the basis of similar achievement in 
the particular subject of study has much in its favor, neverthe- 
less, general ability is a potent influence in progress and we 
ought to take it into account in classifying students where no 
better method is available and provided the system of assign- 
ing sections is sufficiently flexible that transfers can readily 
be made. 


Intelligence Tests as Method of Locating Cause of Inef- 
ficiency—There are other aspects of guidance in which 
intelligence tests can be of much assistance. The student of 
superior ability who receive low academic grades obviously 
requires different advice from the student of meager mental 
talents, who receives low grades. The correct location of the 
source or sources of failure with college work is essential to 
attaining efficiency, and the intelligence indices of the students 
make diagnosis of causes of inefficiency a more easy task. An 
analysis of the causes sometimes reveals conditions of which the 
administration was unaware. It may be that the institution is not 
providing an environment favorable to study. Library, labora- 
tory or dormitory conditions may be found to be inimical to 
good work. Student government weakly functioning, for in- 
stance, sometimes fails to secure dormitory conditions favorable 
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to study. On the other hand, it may be found that the individ- 
vals under consideration have remediable deficiencies, which 
require special attention, such as poor methods of learning, or 
inadequate study programs, leaving too little time for scholarly 
activities, or absence of scholarly ideals. Students from small 
rural high schools certainly find adjustment in a large college 
community difficult. Often they lack training in planning out 
their working day, and frequently their methods of learning 
stand in need of correction. Lack of capacity has often been 
assigned as a cause for what is really to be attributed to defec- 
tive training and limited past experience. The tests serve as a 
corrective in this connection and the official responsible for edu- 
cational guidance of the students has a means of bringing pres- 
sure to bear on able students whose work has been unsatisfac- 


tory, so as to enforce the speedy acquisition of new and valu- 
able habits. 


Capacity or Intelligence Tests as Basis for Vocation Counsel 
for College Women.—Of recent years the women’s colleges have 
come to accept more responsibility for the guidance of students 
in the choice of a career. The means towards this end have 
been varied. Occasionally they have assumed the form of pro- 
viding information through a series of lectures given by suc- 
cessful workers in fields open to women. Such a method has 
been used at Vassar and elsewhere. At Wellesley a more am- 
bitious plan of individual consultation has been carried on, in 
which Miss Florence Jackson, of the Women’s Industrial and 
Educational Union, has played the role of vocational adviser. 
The knowledge of the student’s tastes and preferences so 
obtained has been of much value when linked with academic 
records of capacity. At Goucher College a beginning has been 
made in determining the selective effect of the various occupa- 
tions from the standpoint of intelligence. It is planned to make 
a detailed study, not only of changes of occupational choice by 
the students during their four years in college, but also of sub- 
sequent success in the occupations entered upon, and of the in- 
telligence level of graduates entering the various fields of work. 


An ambitious scheme looking towards more specific vocational 
guidance is under way at Vassar where a Bureau of Person- 
nel Research is already established under the direction of the 
Department of Psychology. It is hoped that such study will 
be made of the individual student as to make vocational guid- 
ance much more feasible. 


There are other minor services that psychological tests can 
render in the administration of women’s colleges, but they have 
more than justified the time, effort, and expense they involve by 
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their improvement of methods of selecting, classifying, and grad- 
ing students. They must, of course, be further improved and 
better adapted to women. Their results must still be carefully 
studied and evaluated, but there is no room for doubt that they 
are of great service and can afford clues of importance as to the 
proper action to be taken in administrative problems. 


INTELLIGENCE TESTS IN COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


Sources of Information Regarding Tests Used by 
Colleges and Universities.—It will be of great value 
for deans to know exactly what tests have been tried 
out in different colleges and universities, including the 
women’s colleges, as then by correspondence they can 
get the information needed both to carry forward a 
movement for the establishment of scientific test 
methods in their schools and to learn which are the 
most serviceable tests for their exact needs. 

Dr. Whipple, in his article in the Twenty-First Year- 
book on “Intelligence Tests in Colleges and Universi- 
ties,”! gives this information in tabulated form. He 
says of this table: 


For convenience I have cast certain portions of this summary 
into semi-tabular form. The table contains first of all, a list 
of the 29 institutions reported upon. This list begins with 
Brown University and concludes with Yale. It includes both 
private institutions, like Brown, Dartmouth, and Harvard, and 
state universities, like Illinois, Iowa, Michigan, Ohio, and 
Nebraska. It includes small institutions, like Clark, Hamline, 
and Reed, and large institutions like Chicago, Columbia, Harvard 
and Michigan. It includes men’s colleges, like Dartmouth, 
women’s colleges, like Goucher, Sophie Newcomb, Wellesley, and 
Vassar, and co-educational institutions, like the majority of the 
list. On all these counts and in geographical distribution as 
well, the list may be regarded as sufficiently representative of 
the colleges of the United States, even if there have been im- 
portant omissions. 

In the second column there appear the names of the tests that 
have been used (mostly prior to 1921) in these institutions. 
The reader will note in general two types of test; first what are 
known as tests of general intelligence (illustrated by the Army 


ee 
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Alpha test and the Thorndike test), and second; what may be 
termed tests of special aspects of intelligence (illustrated by 
these that appear, for instance, for the University of Chicago— 
number checking, constant increment, directions, etc., or for the 
University of Iowa or the long list for Harvard). 

If we examine this column of tests more carefully, it will be 
evident that among the stock group tests of general intelligence, 
the Army Alpha test has had by far the most extended usage— 
it has been used, for instance, at Brown, Carnegie, Clark, Col- 
orado Agricultural, Dartmouth, Hamline, Illinois, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Ohio State, Pennsylvania, Purdue, Rochester, South- 
ern Methodist, Wyoming, and Yale, that is, in at least 16 of 
the 29 institutions represented. The reason for the great popu- 
larity of this particular intelligence examination is not far to 
seek. It was the first group intelligence test to be constructed 
by the joint efforts of a group of well-known psychologists; it 
was devised with special reference to use with adults; it has 
been applied in the army to more than one and three-quarters 
raillion of men (one of the really great feats of human engi- 
neering, I may add); the results have consequently reached a 
degree of standardization never attained by any other test; 
the test blanks were procurable. for several months after the 
armistice at prices far below what other tests could be pro- 
duced; the results obtained in the army far exceeded the most 
sanguine hopes of its makers. 


Caution Regarding the Use of the Army Alpha Tests With 
Coilege Students.—Notwithstanding these many advantages, 
there are certain disadvantages about the Army Alpha test that 
are well recognized by those of us who frequently advocate its 
use. For one thing, it is possible for any person to buy copies 
of it with the keys tc the answers (for example, in the book on 
“Army Mental Tests” by Yoakum and Yerkes), so that there 
would not be an insuperable obstacle to overcome for any stu- 
dent who wished to arm himself in advance by coaching on all 
five forms of the Alpha that are available. For another thing, 
and this is really more important, the Army Alpha examination 
is really somewhat too easy for the average college student. Too 
much of the 40 minutes used in its application is taken up with 
material that is perfectly simple, so that it does not act as effi- 
ciently as would a test specifically designed for a selected group 
of superior intelligence. Again, there is some evidence that the 
Army Alpha test is so phrased and constituted as to favor men 
over women, though this objection is not particularly serious. 


How to Meet These Objections——Many of these objections 
have been met in the series of group intelligence tests prepared 
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by Professor E. L. Thorndike for use with the freshmen at 
Columbia College and widely advertised as one of the standard 
devices for admission to that institution. The test, as Table 
T shows, have been tried not only at Columbia, but also at. 
Brown, Goucher, Iowa, Nebraska, Wyoming, also in several 
Normal Schools (see this Yearbook, Chapter VIII), and doubt- 
less elsewhere. The Thorndike tests present three features that 
deserve mention: in the first place, their content is such that 
they present distinctly greater difficulty than the Army Alpha; 
in the second place, they are constructed by drawing material in 
chance lots from a large mass of previously prepared material, 
so that fresh examinations can be constructed for a period 
of years with the probability that each examination booklet 
will closely approximate in difficulty that of any other; in the 
third place, they demand a much longer time than any other in- 
telligence test on the market—each of the three parts of the 
examination takes the best part of an hour, and the total exam- 
ination thus ties up a morning or an afternoon of the students’ 
schedules. Professor Thorndike maintains that his tests show 
not only a man’s intelligence, but also his ability to stick to a 
long and, at the end, somewhat distasteful task. The full Thorn- 
dike examination undoubtedly gives correlations with scholar- 
ship higher than those afforded by the Army Alpha tests, but 
they do not appear to exceed greatly, if at all, the correlations 
afforded by other special college group tests, like the Brown 
University tests. Thus, Professor Thorndike informs me that 
his entire examination affords correlations with success in the 
freshman year of .60; that Part I, which takes an hour, affords 
correlations of about .45 to .48; that Part II, which takes an- 
other hour, affords correlations of about .45; that Part III af- 
fords considerably lower correlations, but is valuable on account 
of its high partial correlations. He says: “I feel it my duty 
to add that to raise the correlation from .45 to .60 seems to me 
worth far more than the extra time required.” Professor Col- 
vin states that “the net correlation between the Brown Uni- 
versity test and college marks for two terms was .60.” He adds, 
moreover, that he could find no indication from examining data 
secured at Brown with the Thorndike tests “that those tests 
showed up a ‘quitter’ or a man with a ‘yellow streak.’ ” From 
another institution it was reported that two or three students. 
fainted under the three-hour strain, and the faculty became in- 
dignant at this alleged imposition of hardship. Some evidence 
against too long an examination may be found in the recent 
demonstration by Hansen and Ream of Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, that in the 25-minute “Scrambled Alpha” test the 
score obtained in the first five minutes is fairly proportioned 
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with the total score (correlation 0.88), that for the first ten 
minutes is closely proportional (correlation 0.92) and that for 
the first 15 minutes virtually identical (correlation 0.96) with 
the total score for 25 minutes. This means that very little 
alteration in the standing of students would result, in that test 
at least, if the examination was stopped at the end of five min- 
utes and that, to quote these writers:!1 “For practical pur- 
poses in predicting school success, the fifteen minute test is 
just as satisfactory and reliable as the longer test.” It is for 
this reason that I myself have preferred to devote the time for 
examining students to the giving of several tests of different 
sorts, rather than to giving a single, long, general intelligence 
test. 

Popularity of Mental Tests With Students—My experience 
at Michigan leads me to believe that many of the students are 
very keen to take mental tests; that they are anxious to learn 
their standing, and they do not at all regard the testing of their 
mental ability in the light of an imposition, as some college 
administrators have feared. 


Use of Results of Tests by Administrative Officers——At Ohio 
State the entire student body, 5900, took the tests (and the fac- 
ulty as well, I believe), and the results have been used by thea 
deans in consultations with individual students regarding their 
performance in the classroom. At Michigan, the results of the 
tests of probationers were submitted to the administrative 
authorities, and have been used as one source of guidance in 
determining whether a given student should, or should not, be 
permitted to continue his university work. At Brown there 
exists a much more elaborate machinery for utilizing the intelli- 
gence tests. The results are made use of by a special com- 
mittee whose function is to guide and counsel students in the 
selection of courses and in the choice of their life work. 


A test that would “shell out” the ones of superior ability 
would also have administrative significance. A suggestion that 
I got from conversation with a member of the faculty of a west- 
ern institution (I think the University of Iowa) strikes me as 
worthy of mention in this connection. The suggestion was in 
substance; why not “warn” the best students of their ability 
as well as warn the poorest students of their lack of it? More 
concretely, it was suggested that, after the freshmen had been 
examined, the top five percent should be summoned to the office 
of the Dean or the President and placed, as it were, “on the 
carpet.” They would then be informed that they represented 
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the best five percent of their class, that their innate ability 
was known, and that the responsibility was not definitely placed 
upon them to produce college records that accorded with their 
potential promise. The same thing could then be repeated with 
slight variation with the second five percent, and again with 
the third five percent. Here then, all that is needed is that the 
mental test should cull out the best mentalities, regardless of its 
failure to differentiate accurately among the mediocre ones. 
If the material of the mental test is well selected and properly 
pitched, there should be little difficulty on that score, because, 
while a good student may sometimes for one reason or another, 
make a poor record in a test, it is almost impossible for a poor 
or mediocre student to make a good record by any lucky acci- 
dent. The gaining of a first-rate score may practically always 
be interpreted as indicative of the possession of superior men- 
tality. 


SUMMARY OF COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES SHOWING MENTAL 
TESTS USED AND GROUPS TESTED! 








Institution Tests Used ‘Date |Groups Tested 

1. Brown Army Alpha 11918 | Freshmen and 

University some others 
(400-500) 


|Thorndike Coll. En- (1919 | Freshmen 
trance | (about 300) 


Thorndike and Special 1920 |Freshmen 
Brown University test (about 275) 


2. Carnegie Insti- Army Alpha eee |Freshmen 
tute Techno- Trabue Completion 1917 |114 freshmen 
logy (includ- Robinson’s Range of 
ing Marg-| Interest 
aret Morri-|\Gordon’s Directions 
son Carnegie Analogies 


School) Whipple’s Marble 
Statue 
Opposites 
38. Chicago, Number Checking \Freshmen and 
University (Opposites other en- 
of Constant Increment trants 
Directions 


Word Building 
Sentence Building 
|Business Ingenuity 
|'Memory tests 

















1Yearbook, p. 255. 
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Institution 


4. Clark 
University 


5. Colorado 
Agricultural 
College 


6. Columbia 
University 


7. Dartmouth 
College 


8. Goucher 
College 


9. Hamline 


10. Harvard 
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Thurstone Substitution 

Thurstone Reasoning 

Digit-Symbol 

Haggerty Reading 

Thorndike Coll. En- 
trance 


Army Alpha (6 and 9) 


Terman (Form A) 


Thorndike Coll. 
trance 


En- 


Army Alpha 

Rating Scale 

Special Information 
Test 


Thorndike Mental 
Alertness | 

Thorndike College 
Entrance 

Thorndike College 
Entrance 

Thurston College 
Entrance 

Columbia Intelligence 


Army Alpha 


Yerkes-Rossy Point 
Seale (20 tests ar- 
ranged for group ex- 
amination through 
lantern slides) 

Response to pictures 

Comparison of weights 

Memory span for digits 

Suggestibility 

Memory for unrelated 
sentences 





Since 
June 


1919 


1920 


1918 


1919 


20 
1920 
21 


1919 





Comparison of terms 


1919- 


Tests Used Date |Groups Tested 
Army Alpha Each fresh- 
Otis General (A and man class, 

B 300-400 in 
Otis Individual all 


500 college 
students and 
850 prep. 
students 
218 college 
students and 
80 ex- 
soldiers 


Majority of 
freshmen 
700 reported 
in 1920 


143 freshmen 
of class of 
1923 


98 seniors 
132 freshmen 
243 freshmen 


-/150 freshmen 


150 freshmen 


(random 
groups) 
254 freshmen 


74 men— 
145 women 


110 men of a 
class in psy- 
chology (av- 
erage age of 
juniors and 
seniors 
21.16) 

130 women of 
psychology 
class (all se- 
niors. Aver- 
age age 22.2) 
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Institution 


10. Harvard Con- 
tinued 





11. Illinois, 
University 
of 


12. Iowa, State 
University 
of 


13. Michigan, 
University 
of 


Tests Used 


Comprehension of ques- 
tions 

Definition of terms 

Appreciation of ques- 
tions 


Analogies 

Association of oppo- 
sites 

Relational test 

Box test 


Ingenuity test 

Comparison of capital 
letters 

Code learning test 

Ball and field. 


Geometrical construc- 
tion 

Reproduction of 
diamonds 


Memory for designs 





Army Alpha, Form 6 | 


Courtis Arithmetic 
(series B) 
Whipple’s Analogies 
Simpson’s Opposites 
Completion 
Visualization 
Whipple’s Information 
Logical Memory (The 
Dutch Homestead) 


| Thorndike College 


Entrance 


Thurstone, Test IV, 
Form 6 | 

‘Army Alpha, Form A 

Whipple College, Read- 
ing, I 

Thurstone, Test IV, | 
Form B 

Army Alpha, Form 6 

Whipple College, Read- 
ing, II 


Army Alpha, Form 9 

Brown University 
Tests 

Whipple College, Read- 
ing II 





1919 


1921 


(1921 


1921 


1922 
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Date (Groups Tested 


3500 students, 
all classes 


Freshmen, 
268 men 
276 women 


Freshmen 


850 probation- 
ers and 150 
non-proba- 
tioners 


325 probation- 
ers and 50 
non-proba- 
tioners 


250 probation- 
ers and 50 
non-proba- 
tioners 


254 
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Institution 


Tests Used 





14. Minnesota, 


15. 


16. 


Ife 


18. 


1S 


20. 


21. 


University 
of 


Newcomb, H. 
Sophie Mem- 
orial 


Nebraska, 
University of 


Northwestern 
University 


Ohio State 
University 


Pennsylvania, 
University 
of 


Purdue, 
University 
of 


Reed College 


Army Alpha, Form6 | 

Analogies | 

Opposite 

Trabue Completion, 
Seale J 


iColor triangles 
Woolley Substitution 
Cancellation 
Memory (Marble 
Statue) 
Genus—Species 
(Woodworth-Wells) 
Woolley Opposites 
Word-Building test to 
half of pupils, and 
Ink-Blot test to the 
other half 


Thorndike College, 
Entrance 


Trabue Completion 
(K&W) 

Hard Opposites 

Whipple’s Information 
Test with substitu- 
tion of 30 words, in- 
stead of marking by, 
letters (Brief re- 
sponses required) 


Army Alpha, Forms 5, 
iy ls ete) (itorern Yh - | 
used twice) 

Revised Alpha 


Army Alpha 

Witmer’s Form-Board 

Cylinder 

Memory for digits 

Syllables, paragraph 
(Binet) 

Trabue Language test 


Army Alpha 


Standard tests on mem- 
ory, association, atten- 


Army Alpha, Form E 1917 








1919 


1916 


1921 


1916 


1919- 
20-21 


1919 


,1912- 
13 





tion, suggestion, im- 





agination, judgment 


\Date Groups Tested 


275 freshmen 

279 freshmen 

200 sophomore 
women 


99 freshmen 
(mental 
tests) 

382 seniors and 
25 fresh- 
men 
(informa- 
tion test) 


11192 fresh- 
men 


100 freshmen 


5,950 (entire 
student 
body) 

To all new en- 
tering, 2,398 
new stu- 
dents 


Freshmen and 
186 returned 


soldiers 94 
students in 
Psych. 1 


1,159 Students 
(85% of en- 
rollment) 


195 students 
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Institution 





22. Rochester, 
University 


of 


23. Rutgers 
College 


24. Southern 
Methodist 
College 


25. Texas, 
University 
of 


26. Vassar College 


27. Washington, 
State 
University 


of 
28. Wyoming, 


University 
of 


29. Yale 





Adult Tests 


No statistical data 


Stanford Adult Test 
Army Alpha 


Thorndike College, 
Entrance 

30 Individual Tests 

Will-Profile 





Army Alpha, Forms 5 
and 6 





1916 


1919 
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Tests Used |Date |Groups Tested 
Army Alpha 1919-|550 freshmen 
Otis 20 
Stanford Revision of; 
Binet 
1920- |freshmen 
PAA 
Army Alpha 128 freshmen 
79 sopho- 
mores 
54 juniors 
41 seniors 
Card Dealing 54 freshmen 
Card Sorting (boys) 
Alphabet Sorting 52 freshmen 
Mirror Drawing (girls) 
Spirometer 
Woodworth-Wells 1917 |88 seniors 
Hard Opposite tests (with re- 
Analogies Test (Lists cords from 
A and B of Wood- highest to 
worth and Wells) lowest) 
Substitution 2 groups of 
Cancellation 25 students 
Information 
Terman’s Superior— 


100 in 3 
groups 
(freshmen, 
upper class- 
men, facul- 
ty) 


143 students,. 
all classes 

60 rural 
school 
teachers 

100 freshmen 

145 freshmen 
and 104 
other stu- 
dents 

30 selected 
freshmen 


400 freshmen 
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SUMMARY OF COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES SHOWING MENTAL 
TESTS USED AND GROUPS TESTED 


Summary.—Dr. Whipple summarizes the whole discussion of 
intelligence tests for college students as follows:1! 


1. Intelligence tests form a useful device in college adminis- 
tration, though they must be combined with other indications 
of the student’s status to be most effective. 


2. The time seems likely to arrive in the near future when 
the majority of college entrants will have already been given 
one or more intelligence examinations prior to their appearance 
on the college campus. There should be machinery for record- 
ing and transmitting their scores in these examinations and pre- 
ferably also for translating the scores to a single (probably per- 
centile) scale. 


8. College students, as a group, take kindly to the idea of 
intelligence examinations. Many of them are ready to go out 
of their way to secure them and to discuss their rating and its 
bearing on their career. 


4. The Army Alpha is the intelligence test thus far most 
~widely used in the colleges, but it is evidently not the best pos- 
sible test for this purpose; it is too easy and operates better 
to detect men who lack the minimum of intelligence necessary to 
do work of a passing grade than it does to differentiate among 
men in the higher levels of intelligence. 


5. The college testing has already revealed interesting evi- 
dence of differences in the intelligence levels of groups in differ- 
ent parts of the country, in different institutions, in different 
courses and classes within the same institution. 


6. There is some evidence that rating scales and other meth- 
ods of appraisal for non-intellectual traits, like aggressive- 
ness, persistence, honesty, leadership, etc., will eventually be 
developed that will supplant helpfully the results of intelligence 
tests. 
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CHAPTER XIV 


STUDENT HOUSING 


In the course of the development of higher education 
such strong influence has been brought to bear so suc- 
cessfully upon young people in order to lead them to 
seek higher education that today we are confronted 
with the anomaly of thousands of these fine ambitious 
young people, possessing the necessary preparatory 
education, being refused admission to our colleges, uni- 
versities and technical schools—often so disappointed 
that their after-lives may be handicapped. Some 
heads of these institutions frankly admit that this 
course is pursued because they lack the necessary 
facilities and instructors to care properly for all appli- 
ecants. Others learnedly discourse upon the value to 
the race of debarring from the advantages of higher 
education all those not possessing superior mental 
equipment. This theory of benefiting the world by de- 
veloping a race of supermen is so far exploded that the 
utterances of these advocates of the denial of higher 
education to young people of ordinary mental capacity 
falls upon deaf ears in the case of the vast majority of 
right thinking people. We are tempted to believe that 
these educators would never proclaim such doctrines 
if they had ample equipment and help to take care of 
the rising tide of aspirants for higher education. 

A careful survey made of one field of education has 
convinced the author that the greatest lack of equip- 
ment at present is not generally in class-room, labora- 
tory, or similar buildings, nor is it so much a shortage 
of instructors. All these needs are being rather liber- 
aliy supplied by ever-increasing appropriations from 
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federal, state, and other public sources, by help from 
the great foundations, and by contributions from indi- 
vidual philanthropists. The most acute shortage is in 
adequate modern housing facilities, and the sources 
above recited are almost wholly closed to pleas for 
financial help in this direction. There is such need for 
better housing of students and the work of deans and 
advisers is so vitally affected by this shortage that the 
author has undertaken to present not only a superior 
type of residence hall for students and others but a 
better type of management; and a plan by which she 
believes a large number of these modern, well- 
conducted buildings may be added without delay to the 
equipment of institutions feeling the need of them. 

Incidentally, one might stress here that the need for 
these excellent housing facilities does not stop with 
school life. When these young people leave school or 
college and their homes to lay the foundation for the 
fortunes they hope to win and thus prepare to estab- 
lish homes of their own, they should find in the towns 
and cities where they go the same well-appointed, well- 
conducted, attractive modern residences which are be- 
ing recommended to educational institutions. By this 
means the maintenance of the high physical, mental, 
social, and moral standards adopted during their school 
life will be assured, and no one questions the value of 
this. The plan for financing such housing projects 
outlined, together with the introduction of the special 
features noted, would apply equally well to the hous- 
ing of industrial, business, and professional young men 
and women. 


VARIOUS TYPES OF STUDENT-HOUSING COMPARED 


Student-Housing without Residence Halls.—The two 
means of housing students at present employed by sec- 
ondary and higher educational institutions having non- 
resident students and no residence halls belonging to 
the institution are, in general, the use of approved 
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rooming houses and the encouragement of cooperative 
student-housing, such as fraternity, sorority, and cer- 
tain other forms of club or collective housing initiated 
by students. 


While, upon first thought, the housing of students 
in private homes in the neighborhood of the schools 
seems to be the most ideal arrangement possible, ex- 
perience has shown that there are so many objections 
to this plan that it should not be tolerated if any sort 
of residence hall is possible. 


President Lowell of Harvard in one of his annual re- 
ports,! speaking of the responsibility of the college for 
the proper development of the students, refers to the 
Uarvard plan of requiring all freshmen to reside in the 
college dormitories. In this way, he thinks, can be es- 
tablished a consciousness among the students that they 
are bound together by common ties, and have common 
sentiments, aspirations, and interests. In the esprit de 
corps thus attained he hopes to find a line of practical 
approach for the moral influence which the under- 
graduate needs. While unwilling to make dormitory 
residence a positive requirement beyond the freshman 
year, he would be glad to see college dormitories so 
equipped and managed as to attract all students. 
Against the privately owned dormitory he raises the 
objection that it inevitably aims to gather those who 
can pay well, and thus tends to segregate the students 
on the basis of wealth. 


1. Approved Rooming Houses.—(a) General Faults 
of the Rooming House System.—(1) A scattered stu- 
dent body prevents the creation of a strong, helpful 
school spirit. 


(2) It is impossible to secure any certainty of high 
social standards and practices. It is difficult to teach 





“What Are Colleges for,” Weekly Review, 2: 125, Feb. 7, 
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manners and morals outside of the conditions under 
which they are practiced. 


(b) Faults Pertaining to the House or Dwelling.— 

(1) The arrangement of rooms is undesirable. 

(2) The rooms are not adapted to their purpose— 
they are too small, poorly lighted and venti- 
lated, lack conveniences, and have unattractive 
and inadequate furnishings. 

(3) The bathing facilities are generally inade- 
quate. 

(4) There is no possibility of uniformity in houses 
and equipment on account of the large number 
of houses needed. 

(5) It is necessary at times to use houses in unat- 
tractive and undesirable localities. 


(6) There is lack of uniformity in heating in indi- 
vidual houses and apartments. 

{7) The social and recreational facilities are gen- 
erally inadequate. 

(8) No provision is made for segregation in case 
of illness. 

(9) The menance of flies, mosquitoes, and other 
pests is always to be considered. 

(10) There is the inconvenience due to quarantine 
in case of contagious or infectious diseases in 
the family. 


(c) The Problem of Undesirable Family Condi- 
tions.—(1) Often there are children in the family 
lacking restraint and consideration. 


(2) ‘There may be undesirable male members 
where housing young women is involved. 

(3) Sometimes the family has low social ideals and 
practices. Family guests and family jars 
may be inflicted upon the roomers. 

(4) Family habits may prevent students from sys- 
tematizing time for study, sleep, meals, and 


recreation. 
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(d) Undesirable Characteristics of the Landlady or 
House Matron.— 


(1) She may have unbusinesslike methods, ina- 
bility to make clean-out, definite contracts 
with the students, and inequalities in adminis- 
tering those made, leading to friction and dis- 
satisfaction and frequent changes. 

(2) There may be absence of poise, dignity, re- 
liability. 

(3) She may have defects in language. 

(4) There may be lack of cleanliness and orderli- 
ness. 

(5) She may be mentally unable to think out con- 
ditions conducive to effective student life. 

(6) Often there is failure to cooperate with school 
authorities in establishing standards of con- 
duct, and practices not conducive to the best 
interests of students are permitted in order to 
keep in favor with them. 


It is seldom that a house is listed having all these 
undesirable features, but it sometimes happens; then 
students suffer inconceivably. Practically all private 
houses however, have some of these undesirable fea- 
tures which entail enough inconvenience and discom- 
fort to condemn this system of student-housing, pro- 
vided a better one can be substituted. 


2. Student Cooperative Housing.—Students have 
attempted to find their own solution of the problem of 
suitable housing facilities by the establishment and 
operation of fraternity, sorority club houses, coopera- 
tive dormitories, and other forms of cooperative hous- 
ing. Through this movement some very desirable ad- 
vantages have been secured over the system of pri- 
vate rooming houses. 


(a) Advantages of Student Cooperative Hous- 
ing .— 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 
(5) 


(6) 


(7) 
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On the average, these student houses provide 
safer, more suitable, and more comfortable 
housing than the ordinary rooming house. 


They require and develop ability in students 
to cooperate successfully with others and 
increase their sense of personal and collective 
responsibility. 

They give training in a small way in business 
and administrative methods. 

They foster closer friendships. 


In general, they afford better opportunity for 
social and cultural development. 

Student club houses, as distinguished from 
sorority houses, are usually under the manage- 
ment of groups of students, who for financial 
reasons must maintain themselves at the least. 
possible expense during their college or uni- 
versity course. Their organization must of 
necessity partake of the nature of the sorority 
house both in management and in the selection 
of members in order to keep the house full and 
to insure a certain measure of congeniality 
among the members and therefore give the 
same general advantages as sorority houses. 


The cooperative dormitory is generally a 
building provided for the students either by 
private, public, or institution funds in which 
the students can carry out their cooperative 
plan at greatly reduced cost. For this reason 
it hardly falls in the same class as the other 
forms of student cooperative housing and 
should properly be included in the group of 
student houses under the management of the 
institutions, since the plant is generally owned 
and equipped by them and furnished to the 
students, rent free or at a very greatly reduced 
rate. A large number of students can be ac- 
commodated, the expense of operating is les- 
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sened, and the institution has a better oppor- 
tunity for determining the quality and form 
of its organization and administration, all of 
which make it a better form of low-cost cooner- 
ative student-housing than those more fully 
under student direction and control. 


In view of these advantages there is a temptation to 
claim, in the absence of real home life, that these var- 
ious forms of cooperative student-housing are the 
best, but institutions that have tried this method of 
solving the housing problem are by no means agreed 
that it is satisfactory and at best they demonstrate that 
there are serious disadvantages. 


(b) 


Ang .— 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


Disadvantages of Student Cooperative Hous- 


Snobbishness and undue rivalry frequently 
result through an overemphsis of social differ- 
ences, and an undemocratic spirit is therefore 
cultivated. 

Artificial barriers are frequently erected that 
interfere with cordial, normal, general inter- 
course. 

Unhappiness is caused among those students 
not admitted to such groups. 

With secret organizations there is a tendency 
to stress the element of secrecy and make it 
appear overimportant and desirable. 

There is danger of overindulgence in social 
pleasures, with the possibility of lowered scho- 
lastic attainments. 

There is danger of insubordination to college 
regulations. 

The changing personnel of the group from 
year to year tends to cause changing ideals 
and practices. Each year a new group is add- 
ed with possible different ideals of what con- 
stitutes good practices. Instances are known 
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where the ideals and practices of the whole 
group have gradually changed by this means, 
improving sometimes and at others deteriorat- 
ing; thus continuity and unity in the manage- 
ment of the house for the purpose of securing 
and maintaining high standards are lost. 


(8) The student club houses likewise have very 
serious drawbacks. The expenses, including 
rent, upkeep, and salary of house matron, must 
usually be wholly met by a pro-rata sharing. 
The worst disadvantages of the sorority houses 
are, therefore, experienced, with the added 
one that the economies necessarily practiced 
often reduce the grade of living to an undesir- 
ably low level. This frequently means the em- 
ployment of an ordinary-type house matron, 
who must perform the duties of housekeeper, 
cook, and chaperon. It is a difficult task to 
find a woman of such varied accomplishments 
who would be willing to give her services for 
the money the students can afford to pay. 
Hence, these student cooperative enterprises 
have not proved as ideal as would at first 
seem likely. 


Student-Housing by Means of Residence Halls.— 
Both approved houses and student cooperative hous- 
ing have so many disadvantages that, if there is a bet- 
ter method of taking care of the students, those charged 
with the responsibility should seek it. The trend of 
expressed opinion upon the best type of student- 
housing for Ameyican colleges and universities in re- 
cent years has been so strongly in favor of the cottage 
ov other detached small-group housing, so strikingly 
demonstrated at Smith College, that the type of resi- 
dence hall now to be discussed must demonstrate its 
superiority, in the long run, as the best before the edu- 
cational world can be expected to favor it whole-heart- 
edly. If the colleges and universities could secure all 
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the land adjacent to the college buildings necessary 
for a cottage system to house their entire student body 
and sufficient funds with which to build and equip 
them, and enough specially qualified women could be 
found and paid the salaries such women would expect, 
to serve as heads of houses so that the management 
will, in reality, be fine and homelike, then it might be 
frankly admitted that this type of housing should be 
advocated by the educational world. The cottage hous- 
ing plan is, however, admittedly so impractical for the 
vast majority of our American schools that it must be 
left to its enthusiastic advocates to sing its praises. 
Our institutions of higher education are expanding so 
rapidly, and promise to continue to do so for years to. 
come, that few of them could provide even the ground 
upon which to build cottages enough to house their 
students, to say nothing of raising the funds for their 
construction. It must be plain to everyone that, in 
order to meet the conditions as they exist today, some 
type of large-group housing which costs much less per- 
student than the cottage or other small-group plan and 
which occupies much less ground, but which, on the 
whole, affords the students just as valuable a home life, 
must be developed. 

The residence hall now to be discussed, together 
with the management outlined in the following chap- 
ters, is designed to meet the needs of the case and it 
is believed if generally adopted will do so. 

In order impartially to consider this modern-type 
hall, those belonging to earlier generations of college 
people should consider the matter of student housing 
from the present-day angle. The methods of housing 
adapted to give twentieth century girls the college life 
they need differ considerably from those followed 
twenty-five, thirty, or forty years ago. Modern family 
housing has changed materially during even the last 
ten years, and as the whole house for the family has 
been supplanted by the ever-diminishing quarters 
deemed necessary for a family, the housing of college 
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girls must embody the best features of the vanishing 
family house. Therefore the reader is asked to give a 
sympathetic consideration of the plans for develop- 
ing the modern-type residence hall. 


1. The Dormitory.—One of the methods which has 
been tried on a comparatively large scale has been the 
so-called dormitory. To the modern person of refine- 
ment this term “dormitory” is somewhat in disrepute. 
It originally described sleeping quarters in which ten, 
twenty, thirty, or more people undressed, slept, dressed, 
and performed the other acts of the toilet in one 
open room. In cruder times even gentle folk were not 
particularly shocked by this. In their private houses 
much the same promiscuity was practiced. Now there 
is a rapidly increasing demand for privacy. Very likely 
to the lack of privacy in this old type of dormitory 
is due in large measure its unpopularity among modern 
students. There is no doubt that the ordinary dormi- 
tory is unsatisfactory not only in this lack of privacy 
but in many other respects. But the improved living 
conditions of all classes of people in recent years makes 
it necessary for school authorities to revise their con- 
ceptions as to what are adequate housing conditions for 
the young people coming from these better appointed 
homes to attend boarding school or college. The 
furnishings and equipment of many ordinary work- 
men’s homes in these times are equal to those of the 
homes of the well-to-do and wealthy of the preceding 
generation and even of those of the present time. 


The problem, stripped of its nonessentials, is, then, 
to create structures, preferably in the form of resi- 
dence halls, so well arranged, so full of comforts and 
homelikeness, so well adapted for successful study and 
under the management of such carefully selected 
supervisors that even refractory students will prefer to 
conform to the regulations governing the halls, and live 
in them rather than seek the greater freedom of the 
less desirable rooming houses, fraternities, sororities, 
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or clubs, although these do require much less conform- 
ity to regulation. It remains, therefore, to describe 
such residence halls and point out how they may be 
made to serve their purpose. 

It should be borne in mind that no matter how sim- 
ple or low priced the structure, it is to have packed into 
it those carefully thought-out features which produce 
that comfortable, homelike feeling. This can be done 
in part in the building and in part by the furnishings, 
but it must be done. Likewise, it is to be borne in mind 
that even in such low-cost halls the same high standard 
of management should be maintained. Students need- 
ing to earn all or part of their maintenance may be 
given a chance to work in the residence hall, for which 
services they may be paid either money, room, board, 
or other consideration. The chief drawback to this 
arrangement is the possibility of its affecting the stu- 
dent’s status with her fellow students. It need not do 
this if the institution uses its influence to establish 
right ideas concerning social standards and relations. 
Hence, a residence hall entirely under the control and 
management of the institution may afford this class of 
students opportunities to earn all or part of their liv- 
ing expenses and still enjoy a social equality with those 
who are able to pay for their maintenance. 


2. Simple-Type Residence Halls —An example of 
the simple-type residence halls is represented by 
Figure 1, developed by the Iowa State Agricultural 
College. Each building in the group presupposes a 
setting of shade and ornamental trees, shrubs, flowers, 
lawns, and gardens which will go far toward removing 
the necessary plainness of the structure itself. The in- 
terior, while rather severe, is made unusually attractive 
by the provision of parlors and other social and reec- 
reational features which make it possible for the young 
women to enjoy a high degree of home comfort and 
refinement. All the student rooms are single rooms 
and there is running water in each room with bath and 
toilet conveniences easy of access. In order to get the 








Figure 1. 
GROUNDS AND EXTERIOR OF WOMEN’S DORMITORY 
State Agricultural College, Ames, Towa. 
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Figure 2. 
EXTERIOR OF STEPHENS JUNIOR COLLEGE DORMITORY 
Columbia, Missouri. 
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Yale Memorial Quadrangle : 
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FIGURE 4 


TYPICAL FLOOR PLAN 
Men’s Dormitory, Yale University 














Figure 7. 
PRUDENCE RISLEY HALL, WOMEN’S DORMITORY 
Cornell University. 
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Figure 5. 
GROUNDS AND FACADE, YALE QUADRANGLE 








ANOTHER VIEW OF YALE QUADRANGLE AND SETTING 
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FIGURE 10 
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FIGURE 11 
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best results in this simple plan, unusual care should 
be taken to provide conveniences for the students’ 
pleasure and comfort not ordinarily found in dormi- 
tories. A kitchenette is provided on each floor for the 
“spreads” of which girls are so fond, a sewing room for 
repairing clothing, and a room with conveniences for 
light laundry work, ete. A general house laundry 
should also be provided where girls may do their own 
laundry work or have it done by the hall, if such service 
is desired. 

Figures 2 and 8 illustrate another simple type 
residence hall at Stephens Junior College, Columbia 
Missouri. Attention is called to the arrangement 
of rooms in pairs evidently designed for two occupants 
each and having a shared or connecting bath. 

With little additional expense the suite grouping of 
rooms indicated on the accompanying floor plans could 
be used in the simple-type structure and the cost be 
kept low. 

3. Somewhat Specialized-Type Residence Halls.— 
Aside from the expense represented by the unusual 
architectural features and high-priced material, the 
plan of the Yale Memorial Quadrangle given here 
illustrates how well the standards we have set for the 
residence halls can be carried out in the suite arrange- 
ment of students’ rooms, and in structures designed to 
accommodate large groups. 

These plans for the Yale Quadrangle provide for 
over 1,200 rooms, of which 130 are single rooms. Suites 
of two private rooms and study, three private rooms 
and study, and four private rooms and study with 
toilet are provided so that students of every type of 
personality should be able to secure congenial accom- 
modations. The Quadrangle is also rich in commons 
or other social rooms, all of which features will go far 
toward accomplishing the purpose of making the resi- 
dence halls so comfortable, homelike, and attractive 
that they will far outclass the best rooming houses in 
the estimation of the students. Figures 5 and 6 show 
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comparatively inexpensive features—gables, bay, and 
oriel windows, etc.—which can be added to the design 
of even the inexpensive residence halls to take away 
the institutional appearance and give them the desired 
air of warmth and attractivness. 

Prudence Risley Hall, Cornell University, Figure 
7, illustrates the dignity and beauty given a resi- 
dence hall by means of a central tower. The 
tower need not be for added attractiveness to the 
exterior only but its interior laid out in rooms or 
suites may be the most popular rooms and add 
materially to the income of the hall. 


RECOMMENDED STANDARD OR MODERN-TYPE RESIDENCE 
HALL 


These recently planned residence halls are interest- 
ing and enlightening. They are signs that the time 
is coming soon when at least as much attention will 
be given to this phase of housing as is being given to 
housing industrial workers. Why not? No one denies 
that education is the means of preserving the social in- 
heritance that has come to us through the ages, and 
all agree that our hope of adding to that inheritance 
depends upon the kind of education given our youth. 
It is also a well-accepted fact that environment in com- 
bination with instruction and training determines a 
youth’s ideals. 


New Ideas Embodied in the Modern-Type Residence 
Halls.—There is abundant evidence that even the ex- 
cellent quarters provided for in such developments as 
the Yale Memorial Quadrangle and other recently con- 
structed high-class college and university dormitories 
will not meet the requirements a few years hence. A 
recent magazine article contained this statement: 

Only 1 per cent of American men are college graduates, yet 
from this 1 per cent have come 55 per cent of our presidents, 
69 per cent of the Justices of our Supreme Court, 54 per cent 
of our Vice-Presidents, 62 per cent of our Secretaries of State, 
something like 90 per cent of our ministers, and most of our 
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scientists, philosophers, and statesmen. So in all nations it is 
the highly trained men who really ‘shape the destinies of the) 
nations, because they point the way in which the people follow. 


Young men who are developing into this type of man 
destined to mold and rule the world will demand and 
should be provided with quarters specialized to meet 
the needs of their student life. Edmund J. James, in 
his article on “College Residence Halls,’’! says that a 
student needs for his work as peculiar and distinct a 
room and equipment as the grocery man needs for his 
line of work, as the iron man needs for his work, as 
the banker needs for his work. 


Miss Agnes L. Rogers, in her article on ‘‘Psychologi- 
cal Tests in the Administration of Colleges of Liberal 
Arts for Women” quoted elsewhere says: 

The correct location of the source or sources of failure with 
college work is essential to attaining efficiency. .. . An analy- 
sis of the causes sometimes reveals conditions of which the 
administration was unaware. It may be that the institution is 
not providing the environment favorable to study. Library, 
laboratory, or dormitory conditions may be found to be inimical 
to good work. Most administrative officers of institutions 
maintaining dormitories would, in all probability, be shocked if 
they knew how many of their so-called dull or backward stu- 
dents were made so by housing conditions which could be easily 
remedied.2 


The Old and Modern-Type Residence Halls Contrast- 
ed.—From time immemorial the student’s room has 
been modeled after the hermit’s cell and the cloister. 
Indeed, a goodly number of educational administra- 
tive officers still hold to the doctrine that the plainer 
and more austere the student’s room and furnishings 
the greater the occupant’s power of concentration. 

The conception in the first place was wrong, against 
experience, and unnatural and could never have made 





lJournal Home Economics, 9: 101, Mar. 1917. 


2The Twenty-first Yearbook of the National Society for the 
Study of Education, p. 249, 1922. 
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headway but for the curious coincidence of early times 
that the students, the scholars, the searchers after 
truth almost without exception were poor. Their work 
of necessity had to be done in the plainest quarters. The 
world therefore associated their superior intellectual 
accomplishments with their plain environment and all 
succeeding generations have adopted the idea as proved 
and so, beyond question. We now know that had they 
been provided with the housing and equipment their 
work demanded the world would be centuries in ad- 
vance of where it is today. 

Today we have the means at hand to disprove the fal- 
lacy. We have still a few examples of the recluse, the 
ascetic, the monk in his cell, each perhaps contributing 
his bit to the common inheritance as of old; but over 
against these we have the men and women who are 
doing the real world’s work in our modern well- 
appointed offices. The accomplishment of these captains 
of industry, these experts and specialists, whose day’s 
work is performed in an environment of marked beauty 
and refinement, is a thousandfold greater than that of 
the cloistered, so-called sages. 

What is more to the point—we have the results of 
studies made by experts of the actual accomplishment 
of men and women working in barren, unrestful sur- 
roundings and the accomplishment of the same indi- 
viduals, or the same type of individual, transplanted 
into an environment which satisfies their demand for 
the beautiful. These results prove beyond any man- 
ner of doubt that workers, even manual workers, do 
more and better work under these refined conditions. 
Only a beginning has been made in applying the re- 
sults of this study to the working conditions of people, 
but the movement is spreading. Great windows con- 
stitute nearly the entire exterior walls of modern in- 
dustrial plants and office buildings. The interiors 
which were until now notoriously dark and dingy are 
light and airy. Walls and supporting columns are re- 
ceiving special attention. Properly built and finished 
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in restful tints, the rooms are given stateliness, clean- 
liness, and at least a little beauty. Machinery and 
office furniture which was formerly angular and ugly 
is molded along lines of recognized beauty. 

Beautifying the interiors has gone on hand in hand 
with similar attention to the setting. At first, indus- 
try confined beautifying the grounds largely to the 
neighborhood of the office or administrative buildings 
where lawns, shrubbery, and flowers superseded the 
wastes of bare, grimy earth. The management has 
seen that what produced beneficial results with their 
executives and office force was equally profitable for 
the workmen, and now it is no uncommon sight in case 
of our best industries to find practically all the build- 
ings in such a setting. 


Beginnings of the Modern Idea.—Always it has 
seemed plain to mankind that in order to produce the 
best spiritual results, the people must have beautiful 
surroundings. Churches and cathedrals have accord- 
ingly generally been made the most beautiful buildings 
in our communities and most artistically and beauti- 
fully finished and furnished inside. It is a mystery 
why educators did not earlier see the same great ad- 
vantage in a beautiful, artistic environment for scho- 
lastiec work, which is also essentially spiritual. 


The awakening to this opportunity began some years 
back with the improved architecture of secondary and 
higher school buildings and settings, especially of the 
residence buildings. It went so far as to cause the in- 
teriors of the general social rooms to be finished artis- 
tically and furnished with due regard for the students’ 
demands for refinement and beauty, but the old clois- 
ter idea persisted and still prevails with comparatively 
few exceptions when it comes to the students’ indivi- 
dual rooms. These rooms are still too often little more 
than boxes. No general determined effort is evinced to 
provide them with the conveniences the workmen (the 
students who occupy them) would find specially help- 
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ful in their peculiar work. School administrators com- 
plain of the untidiness of students’ rooms but fail to 
see that the rooms were never provided with those 
conveniences which any thoughtful educator knows the 
average student must have in order to take proper care 
of his belongings. Insufficient desk room without 
necessary bookshelves placed in proper relation to the 
light often accounts for the scattering of books and 
papers over the room. The lack of modern conveni- 
ences in closets and drawers for the care of garments is 
the chief reason why clothing is so often strewn about 
the room. Unquestionably, the persistence of the clois- 
ter idea is due largely to an impression that most 
young people are not lovers of order and beauty, an 
impression which has come from this rather universal 
appearance of disorder in their private rooms, where 
it is presumed they express their real likings. The 
assumption upon which school authorities then proceed 
is that, since students generally have no sense of order 
or beauty, they should be given a room and furniture 
so plain and substantial that they cannot damage them 
by the hardest usage—then let them do their worst! 
It is safe to say that in such an environment many a 
student whose orderliness and native taste might have 
been counted on without much encouragement to ele- 
vate them to the rank of the order-loving and refined 
has “‘done her worst” instead of her best. 


Difference in Cost between the Old and Modern-Type 
Housing.—This arraignment of the cloister-type stu- 
dent room which unquestionably is responsible for a 
large part of the friction and difficulty in the manage- 
ment of residence halls should prompt the school 
authorities to make a determined effort to eliminate 
it, particularly in new housing projects. To do so 
requires little else than thoughtfulness and prearrange- 
ment. The expense is not enough greater to excuse the 
adoption of the old-model plain room and heavy, for- 
bidding equipment. In the light of these recent devel- 
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opments in industry referred to above educators can no 
longer justify giving students inadequate, unattrac- 
tive living conditions. It must not be inferred that, in 
order to give student rooms this air of beauty and 
refinement, they must be finished and furnished elabor- 
ately or expensively or unserviceably. 

Those contemplating finishing and furnishing stu- 
dent rooms would do well to visit one of the great mod- 
ern hotels where rooms and equipment are expected 
to stand the hardest kind of usage by all sorts of indi- 
viduals and note how easy it is to create artistic, rest- 
ful wall effects and provide furniture and fixtures of 
real beauty which are at the same time serviceable. The 
authorities who purchase the equipment for a large 
resident hall have practically the same opportunity to 
buy to advantage that the hotel-proprietor has and can 
get equally favorable reductions on well-designed, sub- 
stantially built furniture. The good results of care in 
this matter will be far reaching, affecting not only 
many generations of students but reacting on living 
standards generally. This would amply repay the ad- 
ditional thought and trouble taken. 


Purposes of the Modern-Type Residence Hall for 
Students.—The modern-type residence hall herein out- 
lined aims to accomplish the following purposes for 
students : 


1. To afford the students a low-cost, model home. 


2. To furnish surroundings which will develop and 
maintain high ideals and a taste for culture and 
refinement. 


3. To overcome the present tendency in school life 
to overemphasize certain pleasures and amuse- 
ments and to give too little attention to others of 
equal or greater value. 


4. To utilize every worthy social accomplishment 
of each student and develop his dormant social 
abilities. 
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To check the tendency to overstress the frater- 
nity and sorority factor in student life and to 
cultivate instead the genuine spirit of democracy. 


To provide a form of residence where adequate 
attention commensurate with its importance is 
given to physical, mental, social, and moral 
health maintenance and where the maximum of 
help is afforded to check at its inception any 
departure from perfect health in any of these 
departments. 


To furnish surroundings for students so free 
from disturbing influences that they will be able 
to do their best scholastic work at all times. 


Other Uses of the Modern-type Buildings.—It fur- 
ther aims to accomplish the following specific things 
for young people whose schooldays are over and who 
are obliged to be away from home in our cities in var- 
ious pursuits: 


it 


To furnish surroundings which will similarly 
develop and maintain high ideals and a taste for 
culture and refinement during those years in- 
termediate between school life and the establish- 
ment of a home of their own. 


To supplement the social activities and accom- 
plishments of school life by providing the facili- 
ties for and by carrying out a full program of 
social events so that in later years, all acquired 
attainments and dormant social abilities are 
developed and utilized. 


It is a type of building which lends itself, therefore, 
to the needs of Young Men’s Christian Associations, 
Young Women’s Christian Associations, and similar 
organizations also devoted to raising the physical, men- 
tal, social, and moral standards of young people as well 
as to those of student-housing. It is also well designed 
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for clubs, fraternal orders, nurses, deaconesses, settle- 
ment workers, and other social and semisocial organi- 
zations needing a city home in every city and every 
quarter of a city for their members and as headquar- 
ters for carrying on their work. 


Furthermore, in the rapidly spreading work for 
health maintenance in our cities, it has been specially 
designed to serve as the chief means by which the 
highest standards of physical and mental health may 
be demonstrated and established; and also for main- 
taining free or low-cost clinics which can disseminate 
information relative to health preservation and thus 
check the first tendencies towards a departure from 
perfect health. 


GROUNDS AND GENERAL FEATURES OF THE MODERN-TYPE 
RESIDENCE HALL 


Setting and General Appearance. 1. The Grounds.— 
The originator of this type of group residence is con- 
vinced that an ample setting and an inviting homelike 
exterior have much to do with the success of the move- 
ment for better housing. The modern-type plan should 
provide, therefore, that wherever the building is erect- 
ed, whether on the extensive grounds of educational 
institutions or in the congested sections of our cities, 
enough ground shall be acquired to permit at least of 
narrow margins of lawns, shrubbery, and flowers on 
every side and, where possible, of real lawns and gar- 
dens with shade and ornamental trees and the other 
usual features of landscape gardening. Where the 
size of the grounds justifies it, hedges or some other 
attractive form of artistic enclosure with appropriate 
entrance columns, drives, and walks up to the build- 
ing are included. A most excellent demonstration of 
such grounds and settings is found in the campus of 
Denison University, which is a comparatively recent 
development. 
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2. The Building in General.—The plan presupposes 
also that, however cheap or inexpensive the material 
and whatever the dimensions, a structure can be cre- 
ated which is distinctive and pleasing in design and 
which presents an inviting appearance from whatever 
point viewed. Where the hall is to become one of a 
group of educational buildings having a prevailing 
style of architecture, an effort ought, of course, to be 
made to harmonize the design of the hall with the 
general plan; but this ought not in any case to be per- 
mitted to interfere with the creation of an attractive, 
homelike character for the exterior. 


Figures 5 and 6 are views of two of the facades of the 
Yale Quadrangle. As was stated earlier, the institu- 
tional appearance of a structure having 1,200 rooms is 
overcome and, by the special architectural features of 
the facades, the building is given the warmth and 
homelikeness sought in such modern halls. his effect 
is produced by breaking up long roof lines with chim- 
neys, gables, and towers and the long expanses of walls 
and windows of the facades by inset bay and oriel win- 
dows, odd window groupings, and attractive entran- 
ces; the finishing touches are added by climbing vines, 
shrubs and trees. The construction contemplated in 
this description is fireproof, soundproof and vermin- 
proof throughout. 


The Interior in General.—This appeal to the home- 
loving instincts sought in the exterior features is car- 
ried to even greater extent in the design of the interior. 
Figures 8 to 11 are floor plans of a proposed residence 
hall of this type containing 376 rooms, including stud- 
ies, capable of housing comfortably nearly 600 stu- 
dents, two in a room. The entrances, lobbies, living 
rooms, parlors, and other general parts of the build- 
ing are unusually large in order to take care easily of 
a group of the size provided for in these halls and the 
crowds of outsiders who will often be entertained 
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socially. Yet these rooms are so designed as to give 
a feeling of comfort and coziness. The windows 
throughout are fully half larger than those usually 
found in such buildings, thus making the interior ex- 
ceptionally light, airy, and cheerful. The artificial 
hghting is likewise designed to contribute to the gen- 
erally inviting appearance of the rooms and at the 
same time is so placed as to fall upon the work at ex- 
actly the right angle and intensity. 


Genera: Basement Features.—The foundations of 
the building are designed to extend 5 feet above grade 
in order that the basement space may be so light and 
inviting that it may be utilized for many house pur- 
poses outside the usual basement uses. The basement 
will include the swimming pool, spectator’s room, gym- 
nasium and indoor sports section and attendants’ room, 
combination kitchen and serving room for the sport sec- 
tion, shower baths, lockers, service room and toilets, a 
store for the convenience of the residents of the hall, 
the suite for the superintendent of buildings and 
grounds, the receiving room, the bakery, baker’s stores, 
properly constructed storerooms for provisions, fruits, 
and vegetables, a refrigerator room, carving room for 
meats, food preparation room, a combination kitchen, 
serving room, and dining room for the help, a shop, a 
trunk and general storage room, equipment room, 
laundry, the heating and refrigeration plant, fuel stor- 
age rooms, dressing rooms, and storage rooms for 
stage scenery and accessories. A broad, well-lighted 
stairway leads to the basement from the main entrance 
of the hall. The freight and passenger elevators also 
extend to the basement. 


1. The Indoor Sports Section.—This includes the 
swimming pool, basketball court, and many other recre- 
ational features designed to add to the health and hap- 
piness of the students. Besides lockers, shower baths, 
etc., an office and supply room for the attendant 
are provided, making a most complete plant for recrea- 
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tion in inclement weather and all-round physical up- 
building processes. 


2. Store.—Space is also set apart for a store with 
ample stockroom, in case it seems desirable, on account 
of the distance from the city shopping center, to have 
a place on the campus where stationery and other stu- 
dents’ supplies can be secured. 





General First-Floor Features.—The first floor in- 
cludes the entrance lobby, the main lobby, the main 
staircase, the great hall, with stage. The great hall, ex- 
cept during entertainments, is designed to be a library- 
reading room and lounge. There is also a centrally 
located desk, with mail boxes and news stand, a parlor, 
reception room, general office, house telephone 
switchboard, vault, check room, men’s retiring room, 
women’s retiring room, culinary section, including two 
main dining rooms so arranged that cafeteria service 
may be given in one or both, and two tea _ terraces, 
kitchen and two serving rooms, also a rooming section, 
a serving room, a service room, and suites for the 
house manager, guests, and social director. 


General Interior from the Main Entrance Lobby.— 
Upon entering one has a view of the entire lobby and 
great hall, a vista of 150 feet. The passenger eleva- 
tors, 6 by 9 feet, on either side of this entrance give 
direct connection with all the floors. On the right of 
the main entrance are the public telephones, which ex- 
tend beneath the main staircase. 


in addition to the general house office, which also 
serves as the house manager’s office, private offices for 
the leading members of the staff are provided as fol- 
lows: mistress-of-the-hall; head of the student self- 
government organization, on the second floor; laundry- — 
man, in the laundry in the basement; indoor sports 
attendants, adjacent to that section; superintendent of 
buildings and grounds, in the receiving room; gar- 
dener, in the greenhouse; and space for a check room. 
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X72 


\Vhen the dean of women lives in the residence hall one 
of the rooms of her suite may be used as her office. 


General Second-Floor Features.—The second floor 
includes the promenade, mezzanine lobby, great hall, 
yvalleries of parlor and reception room, visitors’ box, 
music rehearsal room, two music balconies, a motion 
picture projection room, committee or club room, 
twelve suites of one, two, and three-room combina- 
tions, undergraduate government suite, one general 
bathroom, and a service room. 


General Features of Upper Floors.—These floors 
are to be devoted almost exclusively to private suites 
and rooms, but they each include in addition an ele- 
vator lobby, to be used as commons or general study 
lounge, a linen room, a truck room, kitchenette, two 
service rooms, two serving rooms, pressing and light 
laundry rooms, and three general bathrooms. One 
floor is planned for a health department consisting of 
an infirmary, convalescents’ balcony, diet kitchen, 
physician’s and nurse’s suite, with consultation and 
treatment office. 


On each floor there are single rooms, two-connect- 
ing - rooms - and-bath suites, two - connecting - rooms- 
and-study-dressing-room-and-bath suites, and_ suites 
with two or more private rooms with bath and com- 
mon study. Ten suites on each floor, two at the end 
of each wing, provide a common entry, bathroom, 
study, two private rooms, and a spacious study-sleep- 
ing baleony accommodating three or more single beds. 
Each balcony has closets and furnishings for perma- 
nent as well as for temporary use. These study-sleep- 
ing balconies are provided with radiators and ventila- 
tion, the same as other rooms, they are as desirable for 
winter as for summer use. They can be screened for 
summer use and double-glassed and heated for winter, 
making them into cheery sun parlors for study. The 
windows swing open fully and easily for complete out- 
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door conditions, night or day, summer or winter, when- 
ever such conditions are desired. 

These rooms have direct connection through a pri- 
vate passageway with the regular corner-suite indoor 
study and bath, making it unnecessary for the occu- 
pants to pass through private rooms or public corri- 
dors in coming and going. A doorway leading directly 
into the corridor makes it possible to have the study- 
sleeping balconies used for either study or sleeping 
purposes by those occupying other than the adjacent 
suite. A washbowl with running hot and cold water 
is located in each of the study-sleeping balconies, as 
indicated on the plans (Figure 11). The exteriors of 
these arched balconies are so designed that they do not 
mar the general good architectural effect of the build- 
ing but rather enhance it. 


An alternative arrangement of the space (Figure 
11) could be made by planning a lateral corridor 
along the wall where the closets are placed dividing 
this present balcony, space in half, so that two 
very light, attractive rooms are provided with or- 
ganized closets and all the conveniences of the other 
private rooms but with much more ample provision for 
light and air. In either arrangement there is the pos- 
sibility of having practically outdoor sleeping condi- 
tions for a considerable number of girls and this should 
be considered in assigning these rooms, so that they 
are given to girls needing a constant and large amount 
of fresh air and sunshine. These two rooms made 
from the larger space would still remain a part of the 
two-private-room-study-and-bath suite, making a four- 
private-room-and-bath suite, or they could be made 
into two-private-room-and-connecting-bath suites as. 
shown in the upper half of the inset. 


The Tower Floors.—The tower is not one of those 
useless ornaments so often encountered in the architec-. 
ture of public buildings. It has two living floors, 50 
feet square, each providing two suites consisting of 
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three private rooms, study, bath, and connecting kitch- 
enette. Each floor is intended, therefore to accom- 
modate twelve students or faculty members. Eleva- 
tors make access to them practically as easy as to any 
other floors. 


ARRANGEMENT AND SIZE OF ROOMS 


Including these tower suites the hall has nine types 
of room arrangement. The plan offers that ideal 
diversity of rooming conditions that is calculated to 
give every student the living quarters she most prefers 
or needs and where she can do her best work. This 
plan of diversified room arrangement is rapidly grow- 
ing in favor in housing the students of our better col- 
leges and universities. In general, the private rooms 
are 10 by 14 feet exclusive of the general section next 
to the corridor for baths, closets, built-in wardrobes, 
etc., and provide at least two good positions for beds 
and the usual complement of other furniture—dress- 
ers, tables, chairs, etc. Every room has two closets 
at least 3 feet by 3 feet, or the equivalent, in the clear. 
The studies are prevailingly 14 by 15 feet and so 
planned that at least two beds can, if desired, be set up 
in them. If it became desirable to do so, a large number 
of the studies and private rooms can be shut off from 
the other rooms of the suites and rented separately. 


Special Features.—1. Private Entrance Door for 
Each Private Room.—In order to insure a minimum 
of disturbance for those working or entertaining com- 
pany in the study of the suites, ingress to and egress 
from the private rooms is provided either through the 
common entry or by a private door into the corridor 
without passing through the study. Wrap closets are 
provided in the private entries of all suites to receive 
outer garments, umbrellas, athletic and sport para- 
phernalia, etc., which are the chief items in the list of 
things which usually disorder a student’s room. 
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2. Provision for Additional Beds.—In case an oc- 
cupant of a suite is sick and it becomes desirable to 
have a friend or nurse in attendance, or in case of an- 
niversary occasions where numbers of outsiders have 
to be cared for, the plans for each study permit one 
or two extra beds to be placed in each, as stated above. 


3. Bathrooms.—The general policy in this plan has 
been to have a private bath for each private room or 
group of rooms. With the rapid change which has taken 
place in recent years regarding the installation of 
bathrooms in ever-increasing numbers in _ private 
homes, apartment houses, and hotels occupied by or 
patronized by the common people as well as in those 
patronized by the more wealthy, the time has come 
when the policy above outlined should have much 
weight with those who assume to provide housing for 
students coming from these families. It has been 
found possible to make “perfect gems” of bathrooms 
in recently constructed buildings of the types above de- 
scribed in a space 5% feet by 6 feet, or 6 feet by 7% 
feet, including the ‘duct’ section for the service 
pipes, ventilation, etc. This is the type of bathroom 
generally indicated in the plan. They are white tiled 
with set-in mirror cabinets, with provision for access 
to the service pipes, etc., without defacing the walls. 
They are equipped with the best fixtures and are ven- 
tilated independently of the room or suite they serve. 
Shower baths with separate toilet compartments are 
provided in many suites. In order to avoid as far as 
possible any necessity for delay in the use of the bath- 
rooms, especially where several in a suite must use 
one bath, a fully equipped general bathroom is located 
on the corridor of each wing of each floor. 


4. Rooming Units.——The experience of institutions 
which have tried the plan of offering the students a 
variety of rooming possibilities demonstrates beyond 
any doubt that this plan is generally superior to any 
plan for single rooms only. This modern-type resi- 
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dence hall plan provides a greater chance for choice 
than any heretofore devised and manages it without 
breaking up the building into detached divisions which 
make impossible some of the best features of a really 
homelike hall throughout. 


ECONOMY IN CONSTRUCTION 


While the hall as planned contains an unusual num- 
ber of conveniences for the health and comfort of the 
students, it is compactly designed with practically no 
waste space and will be found to be relatively inex- 
pensive to construct in consideration of the large rent- 
able space afforded. If operated largely by student 
help, as planned, it will show a very low operating cost. 
No student dormitories of recent construction can 
compare with it in these respects. 

For a detailed description of the several floors and 
the leading features of the modern-type residence hall 
above described and of the unusual benefits it affords 
the student residents see Appendix I. 


CHAPTER XV 


THE MANAGEMENT OF RESIDENCE HALLS 


The number of young women needing to be housed 
and the type of housing employed by the institution 
determine generally what house-staff officers are 
needed and the character and number of employees 
required in the supervision and operation of the 
housing system. 


It is generally understood that the dean shall be the 
head of the housing system for the women of the in- 
stitution. In the large institutions having many hous- 
ing units and a mistress-of-the-hall, head of hall, or 
house mother for each residence hall, next in rank and 
responsibility to the dean is the director of housing. 
If the size of the hall justifies it the mistress-of-the- 
hall should have as her assistant a social director. In 
some institutions the head of the hall or dormitory is 
called the social director, and in such cases she per- 
forms the duties of the mistress-of-the-hall as well as 
those of the social director. Her helper, if she has 
one, is called an assistant social director. The duties 
of the house manager, matron, or stewardess include 
the management of the culinary section and in some 
cases the business of keeping the house clean and in 
order. In case the house is small, having capacity for 
no more than twenty-five to thirty girls, some of these 
duties devolve on the mistress-of-the-hall and- the 
matron or stewardess performs the duties of cook in 
addition to doing some of the other work referred to 
above. 
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THE DEAN’S PARTICIPATION IN THE MANAGEMENT 


There should be the closest possible cooperation be- 
tween the dean and those in direct charge of student 
houses. By this means the dean is in position to see 
that the social and other living conditions of the differ- 
ent houses and halls are standardized and that uni- 
formity or discipline is maintained. To her should be 
referred all serious cases of insubordination or infrac- 
tion of the rules which the mistress-of-the-hall or the 
undergradute government organization is unable to 
adjust. Vhrough her, all faculty action relative to the 
administration of the hall or halls should be transmit- 
ted to the director of housing, if there is one, and she, 
in turn, passes instructions to the mistress-of-the-hall. 
The dean should maintain an advisory relation to the 
employment and dismissal of the personnel of the 
management in the various halls. 


STANDARDIZATION OF MANAGEMENT 


It is well-nigh impossible to standardize the qualifi- 
cations and duties of these various members of the 
house staff or even to say which would be considered 
necessary in any given house, because the size and the 
consequent number of students in each house vary so 
greatly, often because the finances are limited, and 
again because the different institutions differ so 
materially in their attitudes toward the management 
of residence halls. 


Members of Staff in House Accommodating Fifty 
Students or Less.—It may be generally said that a 
residence hall accommodating fifty students or less 
and having no dining room will be amply provided with 
supervision and direction by having a head-of-house 
or mistress-of-the-hall who performs the duties of 
social director as well as those of her own office. In 
such a case her activities and qualifications will be 
those of both mistress-of-the-hall and social director. 
In case there are dining facilities in such a hall it will 
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need, in addition to the mistress-of-the-hall, a combi- 
nation matron or stewardess and chef, whose qualifica- 
tions will include those of both matron or stewardess 
and chef. 


Members of Staff in House Accommodating More 
Than Fifty Students.—It may generally be said that 
a resident hall accommodating fifty or more students 
and having no dining room would be amply provided 
with supervision and direction by having a mistress-of- 
the-hall and a social director. In case there are dining 
facilities in such a hall it will need the additional em- 
ployment of both a matron or stewardess and a chef, 
and, in very large halls, a house physician, nurse, 
baker, superintendent of buildings (and grounds where 
there are grounds), and superintendent of laundry 
(where there is a laundry.) 


THE DIRECTOR OF STUDENT-HOUSING 


This is a comparatively recent office made necessary 
in the larger institutions of higher education by the 
great increase of students and the consequent enlarge- 
ment of the system of institution-controlled and off- 
campus student-housing. In some cases the title of 
the director is assistant dean. In some instances the 
work of directing the housing is entrusted to some 
other administrative officer, generally one in charge 
of all the buildings of the institution. There are very 
good reasons for consolidating all young women’s hous- 
ing under one head responsible to the dean of women 
in such institutions. In this book that member of 
the staff, for convenience, will be called the director of 
student-housing. 


Activities of the Director of Student-Housing.—The 
standardized system of abbreviations and symbols 
adopted throughout the book is here used in its 
entirety, although some classifications may not seem to 
be needed. (For explanations see page XIV of the 
Preface.) 





Secondary Schools 
Higher Schools 











en 








Small Schools 





Large Schools 
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Small Communities 


Large Communities 





Minimum 





ACTIVITIES OF THE DIRECTOR OF STUDENT- 
HOUSING 





O 








iS 
5 


O|M 























1. To have charge of the housing of the 
students and to attend to the upkeep 
of the physical properties of the school 
devoted to student-housing, including 
the grounds of such houses, unless this 
duty devolves upon some other ad- 
ministrative officer. 


2. To inspect rooming houses and prepare 
an approved list where this form of 
student-housing has to be resorted to. 


8. To establish and promulgate regula- 
tions governing the matrons of approv- 
ed rooming houses or other campus 
houses in their dealings with the young 
women. 


4, In case any large proportion of the 
girls must be quartered in approved 
rooming houses, influence should be 
brought to bear to get into the district © 
surrounding the school as many high- 
class matrons as possible. Through 
a term of years the standards of such 
houses can be materially improved by 
a consistent pursuit of this policy. 


5. To meet occasionally with the matrons 
of approved rooming houses to confer 
with them concerning their problems 
and to establish a common understand- 
ing of the standards desired for the 
living conditions in each home. 


6. To meet for conferences with all the 
members of each house staff in a group 
and in case there are several student 
houses, meet each group separately or 
as a whole according to the particular 
work of each group. 


7. To give talks to the several house 
groups concerning matters which may 
need the special emphasis of having 
the director of housing present them. 
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Oo} o |O|M 8. In consultation with the dean to 
select and direct an efficient staff for 
the management of residence halls and 
other school buildings devoted to the 
housing of girls and young women. If 
the hall is a large one the staff should 
| | consist of the mistress-of-the-hall, 
house social director, physician, nurse, 
matron or house manager and other 
members, if needed. 





H O| o |O|M 9. To purchase all the supplies and equip- 
ment for these buildings unless this 
duty specifically devolves upon some 
other officer or assistant. 











H OJ} 0/0 10. To open files for the registration of 
applicants, men or women, fitted to 
fill any of the various positions con- 
nected with the operation of student- 
housing. 








H Dolo |O|M| 11. To supervise the assigning of all 
rooms in institution-operated housing, 
the placing of students in all off-cam- 
pus approved houses and to pass upon 
all changes in rooms made during the 
year. 





H Oo} 0 /O 12. In cooperation with the dean and 
other administrative officer or faculty 
committee to supervise the student life 
in the residence halls and in other 
forms of housing for the girls. 











H OO} o|/O|M| 18. To make, or cause to be made by the 

| mistress-of-the-hall or other designa- 
ted official, inspections of each stu- 
dent room at irregular intervals, re- 
cording the conditions as to orderli- 
ness, cleanliness, and other compliance 
with established standards; and _ to 
keep individual records of the find- 
ings. 








H| |O)}0/O|M| 14. To supervise and synchronize the house 
social activities of the residence halls 
and off-campus houses, making sure 
that the backward and retiring girls 
are given the social training and pleas- 
ures they need and that the more for- 
ward, competent girls are not over- 
burdened. 














o/O/M| 15. In cooperation with the school physi- 
cian or nurse, if any, to supervise the 
arrangements in the various houses 





HL 
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for taking care of the sick and to make 
provision for the necessary segrega- 


tion of students suffering from con- 
tagious or infectious diseases. 


16. To dine at stated intervals in each 
residence hall, if any, in order to get 
first hand information concerning the 
conditions prevailing in this depart- 
ment of the work. 


17. To develop house undergraduate gov- 
ernment in the larger halls and dis- 
trict undergraduate government for 
the approved rooming and other off- 
campus housing. 


18. In cooperation with the dean or other 
school officers to formulate rules and 
regulations governing the student life 
of the halls and off-campus houses not 
entrusted to or covered by the under- 
graduate government. 


19. Where resident faculty members are 
desired in the residence halls to make 
the necessary arrangements for the 
selection of specially qualified mem- 
bers for these positions. 


20. To arrange, or have arranged by the 
mistress-of-the-hall, social director, or 
other duly appointed official or com- 
mittee, unobjectionable daily or fre- 
quent vesper services and other relig- 
ious or semireligious events for the 
house students and their friends. 


21. In cooperation with the several mis- 
tresses-of-the-hall to direct and super- 
vise the system of student assistants, 
if any, as they work in the various 
types of housing provided for the stu- 
dents, and to standardize the remun- 
eration, the kinds of work assigned, 
the hours given, and any other mat- 
ters coming under this head of student 
assistants in houses either institution- 
managed or privately operated. 


22. To provide for the exchange of equip- 
ment among the halls in case of cos- 
tumes, stage settings, decorations, and 
such other outfits used only occasion- 
ally in any of the halls, and to arrange 
for its storage when inactive. 
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O 23. In cooperation with the dean or social 


director to note coming events in the 
community, such as certain conven- 
tions, national or regional, meetings of 
certain societies, interesting lectures, 
large musical or _ similar entertain- 
ments which would be well worth while 
for the young women or certain groups 
of them to attend, and to make ar- 
rangements in the vartous houses for 
such attendance. 





O 24. Hither personally or through experts 


employed for the purpose to supervise 
the financial affairs of the department 
of student-housing, keeping accurate 
books of accounts and performing all 
other duties of a fiscal nature, unless 
these duties devolve upon some other 
functionary. 


H| |DJ}o|O|M| 25. To prepare forms and to organize a 


system of keeping and filing the nu- 
merous records incident to the manage- 
ment of the student-housing, selecting 
the type of records best adapted to 
the particular system of housing in 
operation. 








H O1 0/0 26. To recommend to the head of the insti- 


tution, to the dean of women, or to 
other properly constituted authority 
such necessary repairs, improvements, 
and enlargements in the housing 
facilities as she may discover are 
needed from time to time. 


H| |O/}ojO 27. To take the initiative, if necessary, in 


starting a movement for securing 
funds for the erection and equipment 
of enough modern residence halls to 
accommodate all girl students. 


MINIMUM QUALIFICATIONS OF DIRECTOR OF STUDENT-HOUSING 


1. Age: 30 years or older. 


2. Education: 


Complete college course or its equivalent. 
Special courses or their equivalents: 
Psychology % 


Sociology 
Economics 
Civics 


one-year course in each, having 
special bearing on student manage- 
ment problems. 
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Health maintenance 
Business course. 
Present-day educational ideals and achievements. 


3. Experience: 


Two years’ apprenticeship in some form of educational 
administrative work giving an opportunity to learn 
the general field of school administration. 

One year as mistress-of-the-hall or its equivalent. 


4, Personal appearance, voice and health: 


Carriage erect and free. 
Manners unexceptionatkle. 


Hair, teeth, face, and nails properly kept. 
Dress becoming, attractive, modern, not freakish, not 
conspicuous. 


Voice pleasing, well modulated. 
Health good (rated B or higher). 


5. Mental traits: At least above the average of— 
Alertness, attention, accuracy, and quickness of obser- 
vation. 


Activity and industry. 

Affability and courtesy. 

Broadmindedness. 

Business, executive, and financial ability. 
Carefulness. 

Cleanliness and neatness. 

Concentration. 

Conscientiousness. 

Conservatism, discretion, and practicality. 
Cooperation, adjustability, and helpfulness. 
Dependableness, punctuality, and reliability. 
Determination. 

Diligence. 

Economy and thrift. 

Fairness and impartiality. 

Foresight. 

Honesty, trustworthiness, and truthfulness. 
Intelligence. 

Judgment. 
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Keenness. 

Loyalty. 

Memory. 

Moderation and self-control. 
Orderliness. 

Patience and perseverance. 
Progressiveness. 

Reason. 

Resourcefulness. 

Skill. 

Sympathy. 

Tact. 

Teachableness. 


QUALIFICATIONS NOT INCLUDED IN “MINIMUM” LIST 


6. Further education: 


Special courses or their equivalents: 
Student-housing. 
Business management. 


7. Further experience or its equivalent: 


One year in commercial business involving buying. 
One year in charge of a residence hall. 
One year as dean having charge of student-housing. 


MISTRESS-OF-THE-HALL, HOUSE MOTHER, OR HEAD 
OF HOUSE 


There are many gifted women of the sort needed for 
directing the life in residence halls who would gladly 
serve an institution in this capacity provided proper 
quarters in the residence halls were furnished for their 
comfort and the conservation of their special interests. 
To this end it would seem desirable to plan the living 
quarters for the mistress-of-the-hall with this idea in 
mind as well as that living quarters of the right kind 
will aid her in the supervision and direction of the lives 
of the students in the hall. Both her life as an indi- 
vidual and as an administrative officer should be as 
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free from unrestful friction as possible. She should 
have a suite of rooms arranged for her, containing, at 
least a sitting room, bedroom, bath, and office. A ser- 
10us question arises concerning the advisability of 
making her office a part of her suite. Excellent argu- 
ments can be given both for and against it. The pos- 
sibility of having unlimited calls on her time, as might 
happen if the office formed a part of her suite, is per- 
haps sufficient reason for its being located elsewhere. 
In case there is provision for guest rooms in the hall 
for parents, friends of the students, or other guests, 
these might be connected with her suite or be adjacent 
to it, thus making it possible for her to use one or 
more of these rooms should that become desirable or 
necessary. There are many college-bred women of 
culture and ability who have been left, through the 
death of their husbands or other untoward events, with 
one or more children to support, who would make ad- 
mirable house mistresses and would gladly fill such 
office could they have such quarters as have been de- 
scribed, where a certain degree of separateness, pri- 
vacy, and dignity is assured. In short, the quarters 
of the mistress-of-the-hall should be so planned that all 
requirements are met which will induce these choice 
women, who could most worthily fill these important 
offices, to serve in this capacity. 


Sometimes this position is filled by some member of 
the faculty having the needed qualifications and not 
overburdened with teaching. In some cases there is 
no head of the hall, the responsibility for maintaining 
orderly conditions and attending to the students’ wants 
being divided among several faculty members residing 
in the hall; but this plan, though perhaps less expen- 
sive, is not advised. 


Activities of the Mistress-of-the-Hall or House 
Mother.—The standardized system of abbreviations 
and symbols adopted throughout the handbook is here 
used. (For explanation see page XIV of the Preface.) 


Secondary Schools 
Higher Schools 
Small Schools 
Large Schools 
Small Communities 
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Large Communities 


Minimum 





ACTIVITIES OF THE MISTRESS-OF-THE-HALL 


OR HOUSE MOTHER 
(These apply to secondary schools when- 


ever there are boarding departments) 





A 
UC] 








a 





























S) 
Ss 





° 
Ss 








O|M 


O|M 





O|M 





To supervise the arrangements for the 
welfare of the girls or young women. 


Personally, or through student co-4 
operation, to maintain order and deco- 
rum in the hall. She should be ex of- 
ficio a member of the undergraduate 
student government organization of 
the house and of the institution, if 
any. 


To act as hostess and preside at meals 
and all social functions or arrange for 
someone to preside. 


In cooperation with the dean of women 
and with the director of student hous- 
ing, if any, to select, train and super- 
vise the subordinate help of the hall, 
coordinate the various departments, 
and have general supervision of the 
finances, in case there is no director 
of student-housing or other officer in 
charge of the financing. 


In cooperation with the dean of women 
or director of student-housing, if any, 

to prepare a system for making and 

Respine the necessary records of the 
all. 


To take the place of the mother in ad- 
vising and directing the girls and 
young women. 


To keep an accurate record of all ap- 
plications for and assignments of 
rooms and midterm or other changes 
and report the same to the dean of 
women or to the director of student- 
housing, if any. 


To make and file promptly with the 
dean of women or director of student- 
housing, if any, a correct roll of stu- 
dent members in the house and any 
later changes. 
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te) . To keep an accurate registration of 
social events both of the individual 
members of the house and of the 
house in general and file the records 
with the director of student-housing 
or social director, if any, or with the 
dean of women, as desired. 


S|/H|o/O}0/O/M| 10. Either personally, or in cooperation 

| with the dean of women and the social 
director, if any, to carry out a full pro- 
gram of unobjectionable, inspiring, 
satisfying social events for the house- 
students and their friends. 


SiH|c/OJ| 0 /O|M| 11. To see that the social program is so 
arranged and conducted that the back- 
ward, retiring girls are given the so- 
cial training they need, and that the 
more forward, competent girls are not 
overburdened. 








SI\H|co|O} 0 |O/M| 12. To care for the comfort and pleasure 
of guests of the house students, regu- 
larly invited or entertained. 





S|HlcqiD] 0 |O|M| 18. To make or have made daily or fre- 
quent unexpected inspection of each 
room and record its condition as to or- 
derliness, cleanliness, and other com- 
pliance with established standardized 
conditions and to report to the direc- 
tor of student-housing, if any, or to 
the dean of women any cases requir- 
ing her attention. 


Si/Hi/c/D} o/O|M| 14. To grant special privilege permits au- 
| thorized by the dean of women and 
keep and file with the dean duplicates 
of accurate records of the same as de- 
sired. 





S\Hl|c/D| o!/O|M| 15. To supervise the development and 
management of the undergraduate 
house government organization, if any, 
and do everything possible to insure 
its successful operation. 

















SIH|o/O} 0/O|M| 16. In cooperation with the dean of 
women, the director of housing, and the 
house undergraduate student govern- 
ment organization, if any, to formu- 
late and put in operation all necessary 
rules and regulations for the guid- 
ance of the house students and the 
orderly conduct of the social life of 
the house. 
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17. 

18. 

19. 
O|M| 20 
O/M| 21 
O|M| 22 
O 23. 
6) 24, 
O|M| 25 
O|M| 26 








Hither personally or in cooperation 
with the director of student-housing 
and the social director, if any, to pro- 
vide unobjectionable vesper service and 
other religious or semireligious events 
for the house students and _ their 
friends. 


To supervise the care of the lawns, 
gardens, and grounds generally, where 
this duty does not devolve upon some 
other functionary. 


Personally or in cooperation with the 
dean of women and the social director, 
if any, to arrange for chaperonage of 
the girls at house affairs or at off- 
campus social activities, individually 
or collectively, where men are included 
or are to be encountered. 


To arrange for introductions to the 
young men who regularly or occa- 
sionally call on any of the house girls, 
helping them to enjoy the company 
of the young men who are clean and 
fine and warning the girls against 
those that seem rude and common, and 
advising the young men, where there 
is need, in order to make their rela- 
tion to the girls mutually satisfactory 
and helpful. 


To teach the girls the best use of lei- 
sure by suggesting and planning 
worthwhile outdoor and indoor activi- 
ties and amusements. 


To teach the girls proper behavior 
everywhere. 


To develop the girls’ powers of self- 
expression in extracurricular activi- 
ties. 


To develop the girls’ qualities of lead- 
ership. 


To teach the girls democracy, toler- 
ance, and avoidance of snobbishness 
and the “clique’”’ spirit. 


To teach the girls how to work in har- 
mony among themselves and with the 
teachers and administrative officers of 
the school. 
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28. 


29. 


380. 


31. 


32. 


33. 


384. 


35. 


To advise regarding the relations of 
girls to teachers where friction or 
other trouble has arisen. 


To teach the girls the care of hair, 
teeth, nails and skin in cooperation 
with the school or house physician and 
nurse, if any, and warn them regarding 
the wrong use of cosmetics. 


To teach the girls how to dress be- 
comingly. 


To teach the girls correct postures in 
sitting, standing, walking, etc., per- 
sonally or in cooperation with the phy- 
sical director, school physician, or 
medical adviser, if any. 


To help the girls to develop pleasing 
voices and best powers of conversation. 


In cooperation with the school physi- 
cian and nurse, if any, to supervise 
the health of the house girls and to 
report all cases of illness immediately 
to the dean, to the physician, or to 
the nurse, if any. 


To maintain such conditions in the hall 
that all hygienic observances may be 
constantly practiced and the girls kept 
well and happy. 


To have general oversight of the culi- 
nary section to insure hygienic condi- 
tions in the preparation of all foods. 


Where there is no school (or house) 
physician or medical adviser, to issue 
to the matron diet instruction in all 
cases requiring special diet and meals- 
in-room permits where they are neces-- 
sary. 


MINIMUM QUALIFICATIONS OF MISTRESS-OF-THE-HALL 


Age: Near enough that of the young women to insure 
sympathetic and helpful cooperation with them in deai- 
ing with their problems. 


Education: 


Complete college course, or its equivalent. 
Special courses, or their equivalents: 
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Sociology | 

Psychology\one-year course having special bearing on 
Economics ( student management problems. 

Civics 

Health maintenance, one year. 


3. Experience: 


One year in charge of a rooming house for girls on 
young women, or its equivalent. 

One year of work as social director or its equivalent. 

One year of business experience or its equivalent. 


4. Personal appearance, manners, voice, and health: 


5. 


Carriage erect, dignified and free. 

Manners unexceptionable. 

Hair, face, and nails scrupulously well kept. 

Dress becoming, attractive, modern, not freakish, not 
conspicuous. 

Voice pleasing, well modulated. 

Good health. 

Havits of the best. 


Mental traits: At least above the average of— 


Accuracy, alertness, and carefulness. 

Activity and industry. 

Affability, cordiality, courtesy, kindness, and sociability. 

Attention, diligence, and quickness of observation. 

Broad-mindedness and generous interest in and exper- 
lence with life. 

Business and executive ability, management, and lead- 
ership. 

Cheerfulness and humor. 

Cleanliness and neatness. 

Conscientiousness, dependableness, and highminded- 
ness. 

Conservatism. 

Cooperation, adjustability, and helpfulness. 

Culture and dignity. 

Discretion and moderation. 

Domesticity, mothering instinct, love, and sympathy. 

Earnestness. 

Economy. 

Enthusiasm and inspiration. 

Equitableness and fairness. 

Foresight. 

Honesty. 
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Hopefulness. 

Impartiality. 

Intuitiveness. 

Judgment in dealing with people, especially young 
people. 

Loyalty. 

Magnanimity. 

Memory. 

Modesty. 

Orderliness. 

Patience. 

Punctuality and regularity. 

Perseverance. 

Reasonableness. 

Religiousness. 

Reliability. 

Reserve. 

Responsiveness. 

Sagacity and tact. 

Self-control. 

Sense of social values. 

Wisdom in outlining plans and methods of administra- 
tion. 


QUALIFICATIONS NOT INCLUDED IN THE MINIMUM LIST 


6. Further education: 
Special courses or their equivalents: 
Domestic science, one year. 
Vocational guidance, one year. 
Present-day educational ideals and accomplishments. 


7. Further experience: 
Teaching, one year. 
School administrative work, one year. 
Broad social contacts through community activities or 
its equivalent. 
One year of travel and observation of student-housing. 


HOUSE MANAGER, MATRON, OR STEWARDESS 


The right sort of house manager, matron, or stew- 
ardess with the necessary personal qualities to make 
her acceptable to the students and at the same time 
with the all-important qualification of being a good, ex- 
perienced housekeeper is hard to find. She will gen- 
erally require a suite of at least three or four rooms 
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and an office, for she will more often than otherwise 
have members of her family who must be provided for. 


The matron’s suite is best situated in proximity to 
the kitchen and dining rooms. If her suite is on the 
ground floor it may well have a separate outside 
entrance with porch. 


Activities of Matron or Stewardess.—The system 
of standardized abbreviations and symbols adopted 
throughout the handbook is used here. (For explana- 
tion see page XIV of the Preface.) 























% |S 

S\2\o|o\5|5 

2/13/38 |8 18 

ris is\4 [5 [8 ACTIVITIES OF HOUSE MANAGER, MATRON, OR 

| nina |o |o g 

BI8lalolalols STEWARDESS 

JSEREE 

linia 9 la la)s 

Re olO| o |O/M 1. To make all purchases of food sup- 
plies unless this is a part of the duties 
of the director of student-housing or 


other officer of the institution. 


S|/H/o/DJ] 0 |jO|M 2. In consultation with the dean of 
women and the mistress-of-the-hall, if 
any, to employ and_ supervise all 
kitchen, dining room, chamber, laun- 
dry, and other help for the hall unless 
this is a part of the duties of the 
director of student-housing or other 
officer of the institution. 








S|H|c|D] 0 /O|\M| 8. To care for the comfort and general 
a welfare of the students. 





SIHio/O] 0/O 4. Where there is no nurse, to see that 
the sick are properly cared for and 
that proper food is furnished them. 


S|/Hio/D| o /O|M 5. To cooperate with the mistress-of-the- 
hall, the social director, if any, and 
the students in making arrangements 
for social and other affairs in the hall. 


S|HlolO| 0 /O|M 6. In halls accommodating twenty-five 
students or less, to prepare and cook, 


as well as purchase, the food, for all 
meals. 



































S|H 
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10. 


iil 


12. 


13. 


14. 


le 





In halls accommodating twenty-five 
students or more, to supervise the mak- 
ing of the menus and the cooking 
and serving of the meals and _ the 
other processes and work of the culi- 
nary section. 


Either personally or in cooperation 
with the superintendent of buildings 
and grounds, if any, to supervise the 
receiving, checking, inventorying, and 
proper storing and safeguarding of all 
meats, vegetables, fruits, provisions, 
and other supplies for the culinary 
section. 


To provide for the care, repair, and 
replenishment of the utensils, dishes, 
linen, furnishings, and other equip- 
ment of the culinary section. 


To supervise the care of the quarters 
for the male help where they are 
housed in the main building or other 
building on the grounds. 


To keep accurate books of accounts, 
including receipts and disbursements, 
and make prompt accountings for 
funds in her hands to the dean of 
women, director of student-housing, 
mistress-of-the-hall, or other superior 
officer or custodian of funds entitled to 
such accountings. 


Where the work of cleaning and caring 
for the rooms, corridors and general 
rooms does not devolve upon the stu- 
dents themselves or upon the janitor 
or superintendent of buildings and 
grounds or similar functionary, the 
matron or stewardess should super- 
vise this work. 


Where the house provides no special 
sewing, pressing and laundering rooms 
with assistants in charge the matron 
should make provision for furnishing 
these facilities to the house students 
who desire to do their own repairing, 
altering, pressing, and laundering. 


To supervise the periodical, thorough 
cleaning of the building where this 
duty does not devolve upon some other 
functionary. 
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S|Hio/O 


S|Hio/O 








0 |O 





M 


15. 


16. 


To attend to the collection, forwarding, 
and return of the general house laun- 
dry, as well as that for the house stu- 
dents and members of the house staff 
when other provision is not made for 
this service. 


Where the culinary section is operated 
in conjunction with the household arts 
department of the institution, to co- 
operate with the head of the depart- 
ment in planning the practice work 
and lend every assistance to the stu- 
dents of the department assigned to 
duty in the kitchen, bakery, dining 
room, ete. 


MINIMUM QUALIFICATIONS OF MATRON, HOUSE MANAGER 


1. Age: 30 to 60. 


2. Education: 
A complete secondary school course. 


OR STEWARDESS 


Special courses, or their equivalents: 
Household economics, one year. 


8. Experience: 


Successful career as housekeeper in refined home, 


several years. 


Management of girls’ boarding house, one year or its' 


equivalent. 


Familiarity with arrangements for social events on a 


large scale. 


familiarity with the preparation of menus, particularly 


4. Mental traits: 


to insure economy. 


At least an average of— 


Accuracy, alertness, attention, and quickness of obser- 


vation. 


Activity and industry. 

Affability, cordiality, courtesy, and kindness. 
Broad-mindedness. 

Business ability and management. 


Carefulness. 


Cheerfulness. 
Cleanliness and neatness. 
Conscientiousness, dependableness, faithfulness, and 


thoroughness. 


Cooperation, adaptability, and helpfulness. 
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Domesticity, mothering instinct, love, and sympathy. 
Economy and thrift. 
Foresight. 

Honesty. 

Hopefulness. 

Intelligence. 

Judgment. 

Memory. 

Moderation. 

Orderliness. 

Patience and perseverance. 
Practicability. 
Punctuality. 

Regularity. 

Reliability. 
Responsiveness. 
Resourcefuiness. 

Skill. 

Tact. 

Teachableness. 


QUALIFICATIONS NOT INCLUDED IN THE MINIMUM LIST 


5. Further education: 
A complete college course or its equivalent. 
Special courses or their equivalents: 
Business course. 
Dietetics. 
Invalid cookery. 
6. Further experience: 


Business experience involving work of purchasing 
household equipment and supplies. 
First aid in case of sudden sickness or accident. 


THE CHEF 


In the smaller residence halls the chef is also chief 
baker, but in the modern-type residence hall and simi- 
lar houses so planned and organized that they can ac- 
commodate several hundred students, a separate and 
specially qualified baker should also be employed. A 
decided trend towards these institution-operated houses 
would be created and a corresponding advantage to 
student living effected if highly qualified chefs were 
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employed and superior foods served at all these houses 
at approximate cost. It would seem to be a very wise 
course for every large institution to bring this about 
as soon as practicable, and for the smaller ones to 
supervise this department carefully to insure the well- 
cooked and nourishing food so necessary to the well- 
being of the students. 

To secure chefs of this superior type it may be found 
necessary, or at least advisable, to furnish them living 
quarters, as is done for the mistress-of-the-hall, the 
house manager, matron, the superintendent of build- 
ings, and other members of the house staff. Better 
talent at lower wages and with more permanency in 
tenure of office can thus be secured and at the same 
time the regularity and efficiency of service be made 
more certain. By keeping this in mind in planning 
future residence halls, quarters can probably be pro- 
vided for the chef at comparatively slight expense and 
so placed in the building as to be entirely unobjection- 
able in case the incumbent is a man. 

Activities of the Chef.—The system of standardized 
abbreviations and symbols adopted throughout the 


book is used here. (For explanation see page XIV of 
the Preface.) 
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To prepare and cook all food stuffs 
properly for all meals according to the 
menu for the day, ready to be served 
promptly on time. 


S/H\c|O| 0/O 8. To prepare extra meals as ordered. 























S|Hlo|/D] 0 |O 4, To prepare meals for the sick at any 
time as needed. 
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To wash and put away all dishes and 
kitchen utensils, or to supervise this 
work. 


To keep all parts of the kitchen scru- 
pulously clean and the entire equip- 
ment in best of order and condition. 


To practice the strictest economy in 
the preservation and use of supplies 
and left-overs. 


To supervise the work of all kitchen 
assistants, if any, and treat them 
with kindness and consideration. 


To prepare the daily menus where 
this is not done by the house manager. 


To employ and train the kitchen help 
where this is not done by the house 
manager or other functionary. 


To can and preserve fruits, berries, 
vegetables, ete. 


Where the culinary department is 
operated in conjunction with the house- 
hold arts department of the institu- 
tion to lend every assistance to stu- 
dents of the department doing duty in 
the kitchen and bakery. 


MINIMUM QUALIFICATIONS OF THE CHEF 


1. Age: 30 to 60. 
2. Education: 


Common school or its equivalent. 
Special courses or their equivalents: 
Household economics, one year. 


38. Experience: 


Apprenticeship under a successful cook in home or else- 
where, two years. 

As cook for a large number of persons, one year or its 
equivalent. 

Familiarity with modern ranges and all cooking and 
kitchen devices. 


4, Mental traits: 


Accuracy. 
Alertness. 


At least an average of— 
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Attention. 

Carefulness. 

Cleanliness. 

Cooperation and adjustability. 
Diligence. 
Economy. 
Faithfulness. 
Foresight. 
Good nature. 
Honesty. 
Imitativeness. 
Intelligence. 
Judgment. 
Memory. 
Neatness. 
Obedience. 
Orderliness. 
Originality and interest in trying out new ideas. 
Patience. 

Practicality. 

Punctuality. 

Quickness of observation. 

Receptivity. 

Reliability. 

Skill. 

Tact. 

Willingness. 


QUALIFICATIONS NOT INCLUDED IN THE MINIMUM LIST 


5. Further education: 
A complete secondary school or its equivalent. 
Special courses or their equivalents: 
Second year of household economics. 
Dietetics, one year. 
6. Further experience: 
Preparation of dishes for the sick (invalid cookery). 
Preparation of meals for large numbers at_ special 
events. 
Making French and other fancy pastry and confec- 
tions. 


SUPERINTENDENT OF BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS 


In the smaller residence halls the janitor will per- 
form the duties of the superintendent, which in such 
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buildings are simple and well known. In the larger 
buildings, however, and especially in the modern-type 
residence hall described herein, his activities are very 
highly specialized, requiring quick intelligence and 
rather exact knowledge of several related trades, in- 
cluding carpentry, cabinet making, plumbing, gas and 
electric fitting, and other mechanical trades not usu- 
ally demanded in the ordinary janitor. It transpires, 
therefore, that in order to get the services of such a 
man, rather special inducements must be offered. As 
with the other members of the house staff so with the 
superintendent of buildings and grounds, one of the 
best means of securing the right sort of incumbent, at 
a moderate compensation, is to provide an attractive 
suite either in the main building or in some building 
on the grounds large enough for him and his family, 
as most such men are heads of families. 


Activities of Superintendent of Buildings and 
Grounds.—The system of standardized abbreviations 
and symbols adopted throughout the handbook is used 
here. (For explanation see page XIV of the Preface.) 





ACTIVITIES OF SUPERINTENDENT OF 
BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS 


Secondary Schools 
Higher Schools 
Small Schools 
Large Schools 
Small Communities 
Large Communities 


Minimum 

















To have personal charge of or super- 
vision of: 

The lighting plant. 

The heating plant. 

The refrigeration plant. 

The lighting and power plant, if any, 
including elevators and lifts, pumps, 
ventilators, dumbwaiters, house ma- 
chines and devices. 
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S|/H|o/D] 0 /O 2. To manage the shop, employ the neces- 
sary assistants and be responsible for 
the general repairs of buildings, fix- 
tures, equipment, furniture, etc. 
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To care for, or supervise the care of 
the lawns, gardens, flowers, shrubs 
trees, and other features of the 
grounds. 


To receive all incoming baggage of 
members of the house staff and stu- 
dents and deliver the same to their 
rooms and to carry out and dispatch 
all outgoing baggage. 


To provide safe storage for the inac- 
tive baggage of the members of the 
house staff and the students with easy 
access to the same. 


To dispose of all ashes, garbage, and 
other refuse. 


Daily or frequently to clean (or super- 
vise the cleaning of) the corridors, 
staircases, general rooms, and, where 
the general house arrangements re- 
quire it, the private rooms of the house 
students and guests unless these duties 
devolve upon some other member of 
the house staff. 


To receive all fuel, ice, laundry, pack- 
ages, etc. 


To receive, list, and store away prop- 
erly all milk, meats, fruits, vegetables, 
and other provisions and supplies for 
the culinary section and furnish the 
matron daily or frequently upon 
request an exact inventory of these 
supplies. 


To store safely all inactive business 
books, papers, files, etc., of the house 
staff, back numbers of periodicals, in- 
active books of the library, inactive 
sport paraphernalia and other proper- 
ties of the various student clubs, so- 
cieties, etc., and private property of 
house students and inactive furniture 
of the house. 


Where hand trucks are used in the 
various house processes and work, to 
keep them in repair and adjustment, 
and distributed as needed. 
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MINIMUM QUALIFICATIONS OF THE SUPERINTENDENT OF 
BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS 


1. Age: 25 to 60 years. 
2. Education: 


Complete common school or its equivalent. 

Special courses or their equivalents. 
Mechanical engineering, one year. 
Business course, one year. 


3. Experience: 


Janitor work, including the care of furnace and grounds, 
one year. 

Sufficient work as carpenter, cabinet maker, electrical 
work, gas fitter, plumber and general handy man 
to be able to do high-class repair and adjustment 
work in any of these lines and to supervise the work 
of workmen in them. 

The care of meats, fruits, vegetables, provisions and 
supplies, one year. 

General business, including keeping of accurate ac- 
counts and stock inventorying. 


4. Mental traits: At least up to the average of— 


Accuracy. 

Activity, diligence, and industry. 
Alertness, caution, and vigilance. 
Attention. 

Business ability. 

Carefulness. 

Cleanliness and neatness. 

Cooperation, adjustability, and helpfulness. 
Courtesy. 

Dependableness, faithfulness, and reliability. 
Dexterity, mechanical ability and skill. 
Discretion and tact. 

Economy. 

Efficiency. 

Foresight. 

Good nature and kindness. 

Honesty .and trustworthiness. 
Inventiveness, originality, and resourcefulness. 
Judgment. 

Keenness. 

Loyalty. 
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Management. 

Memory and receptivity. 
Method, orderliness, and system. 
Obedience. 

Observation. 

Patience and perseverance. 
Punctuality and regularity. 
Quickness in mental processes. 
Teachableness and tractability. 
Thoroughness. 

Truthfulness. 

Willingness. 


QUALIFICATIONS NOT INCLUDED IN THE MINIMUM LIST 


5. Further education: 
Complete secondary school education or its equivalent. 
Special courses or the equivalents: 
Electrical engineering, one year. 
Sanitary engineering, one year. 
Psychology, one year course having special bearing 
on student management. 
Sociology, one-year course having special bearing on 
student management. 
Present-day educational ideals and accomplishments. 


6. Further experience: 


Employment in some capacity in the business part of 
school administration, one year. 

Horticulture and floriculture with special reference to 
the care of lawns and gardens, one year. 

Produce business, including the proper storing of fruits 
and vegetables. 


SUPERINTENDENT OF LAUNDRY 


There are very sufficient reasons for not installing 
noisy or vibration-producing machinery it any part 
of residence halls. A laundry in such a building would 
be objectionable on this account. The large volume of 
somewhat ill-scented vapor discharged is another ob- 
jectionable feature in living quarters. Considering 
these reasons as controlling, many institutions whose 
students would profit largely by a low-cost laundry 
have failed to provide one, whereas by judicious fore- 
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thought the difficulties might have been gotten around 
and the service provided. There was a time when 
the cost of equipping a laundry for doing the full work 
of a large institution was prohibitive, but modern im- 
provements have so far reduced the cost of the neces- 
sary machinery that the matter of expense no longer 
stands in the way in most cases. The fact that a con- 
veniently situated, well-equipped laundry furnishes 
considerable desirable work for self-supporting stu- 
dents and makes it possible for the institution to per- 
mit other frugal students to do their own laundry 
work, at the same time that it reduces the expense to 
those students who pay for having their laundering 
done, amply justifies the institution in operating its 
own laundry if a properly situated building can be pro- 
vided for it. The advantages in favor of a house laun- 
dry may justify providing one in the basement of the 
building in spite of these objections if there is no other 
location practical. Where self-supporting student- 
assistants are plentiful the only paid outsider necessary 
is a thoroughly trained superintendent, who may be a 
man or woman, and such is generally not hard to find. 


Activities of the Superintendent of Laundry.—The 
system of standardized abbreviations and symbols 
adopted throughout the book is used here. For explana- 
tion see page XIV of the Preface. 
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So to supervise the ventilation that 
the air in the workroom is always pure 
and at a comfortable temperature for 
the workers. 


To supervise the collection and re- 
turn of laundry work. 


To keep accurate accounts of all work 
done and attend to the collections for 
work unless this is done by some other 
functionary. 


To employ and supervise all help re- 
quired to do the laundering properly. 
Where student assistants are employ- 
ed the work is to be apportioned equal- 
ly and to be made as light as possible 
by the use of hand trucks and other 
modern labor-saving devices. 


Where deemed safe and advisable, to 
assign the use of the machines to stu- 
dents doing their own laundering at 
hours that do not conflict with their 
school assignments and to assist them 
in every way in their laundering. 


To cooperate with the household arts 
department of the school in planning 
the best methods of utilizing the laun- 
dry as a practice school for students 
of that department, where such a plan 
is being carried out. 


To make the laundry practice of these 
students as pleasant and profitable as 
possible. 





MINIMUM QUALIFICATIONS OF THE SUPERINTENDENT OF LAUNDRY 


Age: 18 to 60 years. 
Education: 
Grammar school or its equivalent. 


Experience: 
At least one year in some well-equipped, well-conducted 
laundry. 
Mental traits: At least an average of— 
Accuracy. 


Activity, diligence, and industry. 
Alertness, caution, and vigilance. 
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Business ability. 

Carefulness. 

Cleanliness and neatness. 

Cooperation, adjustability, and helpfulness. 

Courtesy. 

Dependableness, faithfulness, and reliability. 

Dexterity and skill. 

Economy. 

Good nature and kindness. 

Honesty. 

Judgment. 

Loyalty. 

Management. 

Mechanical ability. 

Memory and receptivity. 

Method, orderliness, and system. 

Obedience. 

Patience. 

Punctuality and regularity. 

Quickness in mental processes, in movement, in obser- 
vation. 

Sympathy. 

Thoroughness. 

Truthfulness. 

Willingness. 


QUALIFICATIONS NOT INCLUDED IN THE MINIMUM LIST 


5. Further education: 
Complete secondary school or its equivalent. 


6. Further experience: 


Assistant manager of some well-equipped, well-con- 
ducted laundry. 
Manager of student laundry office or business. 


STUDENT COOPERATION IN THE MANAGEMENT THROUGH 
A HOUSE ORGANIZATION 


It has been found that regulations which originate 
within the student body receive much more ready and 
thorough following than those which the administra- 
tive officers devise. This is true even if the regula- 
tions in each case are identical. Hence, in any resi- 
dence hall it is a wise policy to secure some form of 
student organization to help in framing the house 
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rules. These should not be overburdened with detail. 
It is better to strive for a house spirit which makes 
itself felt through the influence of the carefully and 
wisely chosen student leaders. In one of the best- 
known colleges one of the women’s dormitories has the 
following statement of the object of its house associa- 
tion: 

The object of this association shall be to regulate all matters 
pertaining to the residence life of its members which do not 
exclusively fall under the jurisdiction of the directors of the 
residence hall, to further in every way the spirit of unity among 
thesresidentsrolce ss eee Hall, to increase their sense of 
responsibility toward each other, and to be a medium by which 
the social standards of the dormitory can be made and kept 
high.1 

Dr. Hughes, of Ripon College, in speaking of cer- 
tain factors in the dormitory problem says that there 
should be tact in treating students as if they were pos- 
sessed of adult judgment, but always remembering 
they often act as immature, untrained youth; and Dr. 
Talbot, of the University of Chicago, in speaking on 
this phase of student life, says, “not student govern- 
ment but cooperation, mutual understanding, sym- 
pathy, generosity, and thoughtfulness,” which seems 
to mean that the best kind of lawmaking for residence 
halls is that which results from unconsciously striving 
to live so successfully together that the good of all is 
attained by each recognizing her responsibilities in the 
process of securing general comfort and well-being. 

It is in part by the adoption of this sort of effective 
management that it is believed these large-group halls 
can be operated so that the student life in them will be 
as delightful, free, and salutary as in cottage or other 
small-group houses. Few of these modern halls will 
require all of the members of the staff here described 
or all of the student assistants enumerated in the next 
chapter, but the full complement is given to make the 
choice of help easy in every case. 





*Whittier Hall, Teachers College, Columbia University. 


CHAPTER XVI 


POSITIONS IN THE MANAGEMENT AND 
OPERATION OF THE HALL OPEN TO SELF- 
SUPPORTING STUDENTS 


THE NEEDS OF SELF-SUPPORTING STUDENTS 


For a long time it has been increasingly difficult to 
secure desirable positions in our college communities 
for the young people who need to work for a part or all 
of their expenses. The work offered does not always 
lend itself to the needs of students, and it is next to 
impossible for these fine, right-minded young people to 
do what is expected of them by their employers and 
at the same time maintain high standards of scholas- 
tic attainment and physical, mental, and moral sound- 
ness. While we may seriously urge the undesirability 
of permitting students to carry the double load of earn- 
ing their living and of meeting the requirements of 
the curriculum, still it has to be confessed that many 
of the best students are found in this group whose 
success during the college course and later attain- 
ments after graduation demonstrate what a mistake 
it would have been to bar them from the opportunity 
to earn the diploma of the secondary school or the 
degree of the higher educational institution. One of 
the very definite objects in planning the modern-type 
residence hall is that better conditions may be made 
for these self-supporting students. If educational in- 
stitutions quite generally can secure sufficient funds 
to erect this type of residence hall, it is quite certain 
that the living conditions for the students assisting in 
the management and operation will be very nearly 
ideal. 
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POSITIONS OPEN TO STUDENT ASSISTANTS 


It is conceivable that a large amount of the work of 
a hall of the size here described, equipped with the 
modern conveniences for doing all the various forms of 
work and carrying on a full program of social, recrea- 
tional and health activities will need practically a hun- 
dred student assistants. The following list indicates 
the activities, number employed in each classification, 
approximate daily hours of service, number of days 
employed each week, and compensation of the various 
positions in the hall open to students: 


Agsistant to each resident faculty member: 


1. Stenographer and private secretary: (a) To take dic- 
tation and transcribe; (b) to have charge of the files; 
(c) to receive students applying for help on their les- 
sons and other callers. 
Daily service, indeterminate, seven days per week. 
Compensation, room in suite of the resident faculty 
member or elsewhere, probably with another student. 


Assistants to the mistress-of-the-hall: 


1. Two general assistants: (a) To inspect every student 
room and suite daily or frequently and fill out the 
score card (no student to be permitted to live in the 
hall who is careless or untidy or whose room is fre- 
quently in disorder); (b) to do such other duties as 
are assigned to them. 

Daily service, indeterminate, seven days per week. 
Compensation, room with another. 


2. Six desk attendants, six shifts: (a) To give informa- 
tion; (b) to receive and deliver mail and parcels; (c) 
to check visitors’ wraps; (d) to have general over- 
sight of the entrances, lobby, etc. 

Daily service, each three hours with some time during 
hours of service for study, seven days per week. 
Compensation, room with another. 


8. Two stenographers: (a) To attend to the correspon 
dence, etc. 
Daily service, three hours, six days per week. 
Compensation, room with another in the suite of mis- 
tress-of-the-hall or matron, if desired, or elsewhere. 
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4. Three bookkeepers: (a) Keep all books of account of 


5. 


the 


the house staff as directed by the auditor; (b) to 
make all financial reports required by the members 
of the house staff and the auditor. 
Daily service, two hours with extras, six days per week. 
Compensation, room with another. 


Five great hall attendants, five shifts: (a) To keep 
the furniture, books, periodicals, etc., in order; (b) to 
attend to the heat, light, and ventilation of great hall; 
(c) to assist in maintaining order. 


Daily service, each three hours with time for study, six 
days per week. 


Compensation, room with another. 


Nine elevator attendants, six shifts: (a) To operate the 
passenger elevators; (b) to keep the furniture, etc., 
in the lobbies, parlors, reception room, etc., in order 
and to assist in maintaining order. 


Daily service, each three hours with extras, with time 
for study, seven days per week. Except at the class 
and other rush periods only one at a time need be on 
duty. 

Compensation, room with another. 


Four sewing room attendants, two shifts (preferably 
students in the dressmaking section of the household 
arts department of the institution, if any): (a) To 
keep the two sewing rooms in order (only one room 
to be open except during busy hours) ; to assign hours 
for the use of the various machines; (c) to assist stu- 
dents in their efforts to do excellent work in their sew- 
ing, pressing, and light laundering and millinery; 
(d) to have charge of the stocks of fabrics, trimmings, 
millinery goods for repairs, alterations, etc., and dis- 
pose of them to the students as directed by the mistress- 
of-the-hall; (e) to assist the social director in making 
and adapting costumes, decorations, etc., for use in 
carrying out the social program; (f) to maintain 
order in the sewing rooms. 

Daily service, each three hours with extras, with time 
for study. 

Compensation, room with another and additional income 
from valet service for members of the house staff and 
for students where the work is such that they cannot 
do it properly themselves. 
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8. Four telephone operators, four shifts: (a) To attend 
the house switchboard; (b) to announce callers over 
the telephone (early and late calls to be attended to 
by desk attendant). 

Daily service, each three hours with extras, with time for 
study, seven days per week. 
Compensation, room with another. 


9. Three swimming pool attendants, three shifts (prefer- 
ably expert swimmers): (a) To have charge of the 
swimming pool and its light, heat, ventilation, and 
water supply; (b) to issue permits for its use and the 
shower baths when authorized by the mistress-of-the- 
hall; (c) to assign lockers to the authorized users of 
the pool; (d) to care for the waterwings, balls, floats, 
and other paraphernalia for swimming and water 
sports; (e) to attend to the despatching and returning 
of the bathing suits for laundering and the delivering 
of same when needed; (f) to give simple instructions 
in swimming and water sports; (g) to assist the 
social director and the physical director in preparing 
for water sports. 

Daily service, each three hours, with extras, with time 
for study, six days per week. 
Compensation, room with another. 


10. Three gymnasium and indoor sports attendants, three 
shifts (preferably expert gymnasts): (a) To have 
charge of the gymnasium and indoor sports section 
and their light, heat, and ventilation; (b) to issue 
permits for their use and for the shower baths when 
authorized by the mistress-of-the-hall; (c) to assign 
lockers to the authorized users of the section; (d) to 
care for the apparatus and sports paraphernalia; (e) 
to give simple instruction for physical exercise and 
indoor sports; (f) to assist the social director and phy- 
sical director in preparing for gymnasium sports, 
games, contests, and indoor sports. 

Daily service, each three hours with extras, with time 
for study, six days per week. 
Compensation, room with another. 


Assistants to the social director: 
1. Two general assistants (preferably young people with 
a genius for planning and leading in social affairs: 
(a) To help in planning events in the social program; 
(b) to help in the preparations for social events, in- 
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cluding arranging the furniture, paraphernalia, etc.; 
(c) to help in the rehearsals; (d) to help during the 
progress of the events; (e) to help with the after- 
work; (f) to take charge of hiking parties, weekend 
parties, theatre parties, and other away-from-the-hall 
events. 

Daily service, each indeterminate, seven days per week. 

Compensation, room with another. 


2. One musical assistant (preferably one with a fair musi- 
cal education capable of playing the piano and other 
musical instruments and leading in singing: (a) To 
assist the social director in planning the musical fea- 
tures of social events; (b) to conduct the rehearsals 
of the musical features; (c) to help with the music 
during the progress of the events; (d) to take charge 
of parties to away-from-the-hall concerts and other 
musical affairs. 

Daily service, indeterminate, seven days per week. 
Compensation, room with another. 


8. One costume and decoration assistant (preferably one 
from the dressmaking section of the household arts 
department of the institution who is something of a 
genius in designing costumes, etc., and familiar with 
preparations of social events): (a) To help plan the 
costumes and decorations for social events; (b) to 
take charge of the costumes and decorating material 
for the social director being prepared in the sewing, 
pressing, and light laundry rooms; (c) to assist dur- 
ing the events in the dressing of the participants; (d) 
to collect and return to their owners, or to the proper 
storage, all costumes, decorative material, etc., after 
the social events. 

Daily service, indeterminate, six days per week. 
Compensation, room with another. 

Head of the house undergraduate government organiza- 
tion and one assistant: (a) To see that the regulations 
of the undergraduate government organization are not 
violated; (b) to interview violators; (c) to make daily 
reports to the mistress-of-the-hall or to the dean of 
women. 

Daily service, indeterminate, seven days per week. 
Compensation, room with another. 


Assistants to the house manager or matron: 


1. Four cashiers, four shifts: (a) To act as cashiers for 
the main dining room and the cafeteria. 
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Daily service, each three hours with occasional extras. 
Compensation, meals. 


Cafeteria checkers, eight shifts: (a) To calculate the 
proper charge for the contents of the trays as they 
pass and punch the charge checks. 


Daily service, each two hours, with occasional extras, 
seven days per week. 


Compensation, meals. 


The exact character of the service and the number of 
cashiers and checkers depend on whether one or all 
of the meals are served cafeteria style or whether 
cafeteria service is maintained in a special dining room, 
whether outside students are admitted for meals and 
what system is followed for guests at meals. 


Thirty dining room attendants, three shifts (all of the 
following classifications of asssitants in this section 
preferably from the culinary section of the household 
arts department of the institution, if any: (a) To set 
tables; (b) to serve as waiters in the dining rooms 
during the meal periods; (c) to clear the tables. 

Daily service, each two hours with extras, seven days 
per week. 

Compensation, meals. 


Twelve cafeteria and serving room attendants, 8 shifts: 
(a) to serve at the counters. 

Daily service, each two hours, 7 days per week. 

Compensation, meals. 

Where the students pay a flat rate for board and are 
served in a body and outsiders are not generally served 
in the dining room, no cafeteria need be provided 
and therefore the cashiers, checkers, and other cafe- 
teria assistants need not be provided. 


Six cook and kitchen assistants, six shifts: (a) To oper- 
ate dish-washing machines, prepare meats, fruits, 
and vegetables, and to act as general cook and kitchen 
assistants. 


Daily service, each two hours, with extras, seven days 
per week. 


Compensation, meals. 
Four assistant bakers, four shifts: (a) To assist in the 


mixing and preparing of material for baking; (b) to 
operate the baking and other machines; (c) to trans- 
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fer the baked goods to the serving room and elsewhere 
as needed. 

Daily service, each two hours. 

Compensation, meals. 


Assistants to the superintendent of buildings and grounds: 


1. Six floor attendants, one for each floor: (a) To clean 
the corridors and public rooms of that floor; (b) to 
collect personal laundry and soiled linen and prepare 
it for sending to the laundry; (c) to deliver laundry 
and clean linen to the private rooms; (d) to super- 
vise the use of the service room for small student 
parties for which the mistress-of-the-hall has given 
permission; (e) to attend to closing windows and ad- 
justing screens when storms arise; (f) the assistant 
on the first floor to have also the care of the guest 
suite. 

Daily service, each indeterminate, seven days per week. 
Compensation, room with another. 


Assistants to the superintendent of the laundry: 

1. Four laundry assistants, four shifts: (a) To operate 
laundry machines and do general laundry work; (b) 
to assist students who desire to do their own laundry 
work wholly or in part. 

Daily service, each two hours, six days per week. 
Compensation, room with another and free laundry ser- 
vice. 


Assistants to the physician and nurse: 


1. Four general assistants, four shifts: (a) To help in the 
consultation room; (b) to help in the infirmary and 
diet kitchen; (c) to deliver and serve meals to invalids 
in their rooms. 

Daily service, indeterminate, seven days per week. 
Compensation, room with another, probably in the nurse’s 
study-sieeping-balcony. 


It will be seen, therefore, that just as far as that 
can safely be done, the hall will be managed and oper- 
ated by the students themselves and either through a 
house branch of the undergraduate government asso- 
ciation of the institution or by a separate house organi- 
zation the order and discipline will likewise be largely 
entrusted to the students themselves. A number of 
the features of the service of this new type of residence 
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hall not found in ordinary college dormitories are in- 
corporated largely because they will lighten the work 
of the student assistants, or contribute to the main- 
tenance of order and quiet in a better way than is pos- 
sible in ordinary student dormitories. It is believed 
too that, with this group of students generally occu- 
_ pying the same rooms as other students and doing their 
work under the most favorable conditions, they will 
be respected and will succeed far better than is pos- 
sible under ordinary conditions for self-supporting 
students. : 

The discussion of the self-supporting students has 
been purposely limited, to the one field, as it presents 
a practical plan superior to those followed where no 
such halls are provided. A few references to other 
plans for handling the placement of such students may 
be found in the Bibliography. 


CHAPTER XVII 
RESIDENCE HALL FINANCING 


RAPIDLY CHANGING CONDITIONS WHICH MAKE POSSIBLE 
A NEW KIND OF FINANCING FOR STUDENT-HOUSING 


Aside from a comparatively small amount of student- 
housing provided by states and smaller political groups 
from public funds, all existing housing has been cre- 
ated through gifts from people of means either during 
their lives or by bequests or with funds laboriously as- 
sembled by means of money-raising campaigns. Until 
comparatively recently these have been about the only 
sources of funds for these purposes. Securing funds 
by these means has been so thoroughly and so well 
presented by other writers that it is not the purposed 
here to elaborate them. A comparatively new plan of 
financing made possible by this modern-type residence 
hali will be presented. 

Almost imperceptibly America has passed into a 
new phase of existence financially and educationally, 
and with it has come new possibilities in the matter of 
providing our colleges and universities with these mod- 
ern residence halls upon a_ large scale. Throughout 
our history as a nation until now the homes of a vast 
majority of Americans, including our farmers, our 
skilled, semiskilled, and unskilled workers, have been 
so meagerly provided with money that their children in 
order to attend our institutions of higher education 
have had to skimp to the last farthing and thousands 
of them fully worthy of this broader education have 
not been able to obtain it at all for financial reasons. 

But a change has set in and is spreading over the 
country so rapidly that the time has come to recast 
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some prevailing notions in this matter. In other years 
it was the exception to find much in the homes of these 
so-called common people of ours except the bare neces- 
sities, but with the rapid increase in the earning power 
of these workers it is now coming to be a rare thing 
to find any of these homes without a piano, or other 
rather expensive musical instrument that formerly 
would have been considered luxuries. When our car- 
penters, plumbers, masons, bricklayers, painters, type- 
setters, and the rest of the vast army of tradespeople 
earn from $10 to $20 per day and the semiskilled earn 
from $5 to $10 and the unskilled, even our street clean- 
ers and ditch-diggers, earn from $3 to $8 and $10 a 
day, Victrolas, radios, automobiles, and many other 
things heretofore thought to be within reach of only 
the wealthy have come to be common among these 
workers. 

As money has become more plentiful with the people 
the demand for higher education has increased pro- 
portionately until today we see the strange anomaly 
of an unprecedented expansion of all of our old insti- 
tutions of higher education and of new colleges, univer- 
sities, professional, technical and other schools spring- 
ing up almost overnight in every section of the country, 
and yet increasing thousands of our boys and girls 
seeking admission to them with plenty of means with 
which to pay for an education are being refused. This 
means that the American families who can and do 
afford these luxuries can and do feel able to pay and 
are anxious to pay $400, $500, or more a year for 
higher education for their boys and girls. 

Because of this situation we must discard some of 
our well-established views regarding certain educa- 
tional matters, and among them some angles of this 
housing question. From time immemorial the theory 
has prevailed that charges to students for room and 
board furnished by our colleges should be at bare cost 
or less, cost in such cases meaning the bare expense in- 
curred by the institution for care of the dormitories 
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and for the purchase, preparation, and serving of the 
food, but not to include the upkeep of the buildings and 
equipment, overhead, and replacement. Some have and 
still do oppose including in this “cost” the upkeep of the 
buildings and equipment and rarely have insurance, 
interest on the investmeent, and other so-called over- 
head been included. 

Imagine what a storm would have been aroused in 
other years if the executives of our educational insti- 
tutions had proposed to charge the students enough 
over “bare cost” of room and board to meet these 
items! Imagine the furor that would have followed 
the adoption of the strictly businesslike policy of 
charging enough to meet all these and enough more to 
build up a reserve out of which to replace the buildings 
when they had rounded out their days of usefulness! 

It would probably have been impracticable to have 
done this in the old days, but it is no longer. The ad- 
dition which it would be necessary to make to the bare 
cost of room and board in order to cover the overhead 
and create a reserve with which to rebuild would 
amount to only a few cents a day—no more, in fact, 
than the average student expends for gum, candy, and 
other trivial luxuries. If this matter of charge for hous- 
ing were placed by our educational executives on this 
sound business basis without comment, under these 
changed conditions, few, if any, of our American fam- 
ilies would ever feel it. There is no manner of doubt but 
that is the wise thing to do, for just as soon as it is 
demonstrated that the student life in these modern 
residence halls will be entirely as satisfactory as in the 
several other types of housing, and that the halls can 
be depended upon to pay all running expenses, upkeep, 
overhead, etc., and within twenty or thirty years amor- 
tize the debt incurred in their construction, and also 
at the same time, that the students will be required to 
pay only about what they are now paying in the better 
type of houses, it will be possible for practically every 
college, university, and other institution of higher edu- 
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cation in the land, having the ground on which to build 
its halls and lacking the funds, to go to the banks and 
get it just as builders of apartment houses and hotels 
do now. These institutions would thus be enabled to 
supply their students with all the superior residence 
halls that they need in order to accommodate their 
entire student body. 


USE OF ENDOWMENT FUNDS UNDER THIS NEW PLAN OF 
FINANCING 


Such institutions as have endowment funds which 
they are now loaning out to interests in no wise con- 
nected with education, solely for the income which they 
will produce, will, as soon as these halls demonstrate 
that they are as safe a form of investment as those in 
which their endowment funds are now invested, be jus- 
tified in withdrawing such funds from outside invest- 
ment and expending them in the construction of the 
residence halls they need. In this way the wishes of 
the donors of the endowments would be realized twice 
over. The institution will receive the contemplated in- 
come to pay current expenses and the entire student 
body will have the best of housing, and go out into the 
world better prepared to serve their country. 


ALTERNATIVE PLAN FOR FINANCING 


As this new possibility of having our colleges and 
universities provided quite soon with housing which 
so many of them need without having to resort to the 
laborious process of conducting money-raising cam- 
paigns arose, it became apparent that in many cases 
where the bare building lot is not exceptionably valu- 
able the banks might hesitate to loan on first mort- 
gage the full amount required to complete the build- 
ing. Unless this difficulty is overcome in such cases 
it may stand in the way of carrying the plan through. 

Some of the foundations interesting themselves in 
the educational field have been studying this angle of 
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the question for some time and the present indications 
are that institutions which are in need of more hous- 
ing and have not endowment funds available for their 
construction as above indicated, which can give satis- 
factory assurance that the residence halls when in use 
will be able to pay expenses, overhead, etc., and repay 
the cost of construction within a reasonable time can, 
if this plan of the foundations materializes, by giving 
a second mortgage, secure the balance of their building 
fund from some such source. 


CHIEF OBJECTION TO NEW PLAN OF FINANCING 
OVERCOME 


Those who have held the opinion that schools should 
furnish their students room and board at bare cost 
have generally had in mind the cases of self-support- 
ing students who deserve the education but who find 
it a hardship to pay the actual cost including the in- 
crement of overhead, upkeep, amortization, ete. Such 
people would hardly question the justice of having the 
children of well-to-do and wealthy parents pay the ac- 
tual cost, for why should our institutions of higher edu- 
cation, maintained as agencies of a better civilization 
and always hampered for lack of funds in their efforts 
to do the utmost good, furnish these facilities at less 
than actual cost to those who are abundantly able to 
vay the full cost? 

The objection they raise therefore applies only to 
charging the self-supporting students the difference be- 
tween the bare cost and the actual cost of room and 
board. The plan as set forth here covers that objec- 
tion; for, as is indicated in Chapter XVI, over 100 
students in each hall are able to earn either room or 
board or both by assisting in its management and oper- 
ation. Most of these positions permit student assis- 
tants to live a free, happy, not overburdened life, and 
enjoy the respect of their fellow student to a degree 
quite impossible under ordinary conditions of student 
employment. 
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CONSIDERATIONS UNDERLYING THE NEW PLAN OF 
FINANCING 


There is a formula coming into use to determine 
roughly the cost of residence halls. A fireproof, 
soundproof, and verminproof steel-framed structure 
of inexpensive construction under average building 
conditions will cost approximately $1,500 per student 
housed. That is, a hall like the one illustrated in Fig- 
ures 8 to 14, designed to house 600 students, will ac- 
cording to this formula cost about $900,000. If more 
expensive design and material are employed the cost 
will be correspondingly greater. If the cost of labor 
and general building conditions are more unfavorable 
than the average the cost will be correspondingly 
greater. 


Other things being equal, the greater the number to 
be housed under one roof the less the cost per student. 
It has been demonstrated in resident hall financing 
that: 


1. A building housing less than 300 cannot under 
ordinary conditions be so operated that with the best 
of management it will pay more than running expen- 
ses, including upkeep and overhead, without charging 
the students for room and board more than is ordi- 
narily paid by students in that community for other 
forms of housing. It cannot accumulate a surplus out 
of which to amortize the debt, if any, incurred in build- 
ing or provide for rebuilding. 


2. A hall accommodating 300 to 500 under ordinary. 
conditions with like management, and charging the 
student only about what they usually pay for room and 
board, will pay running expenses, upkeep, overhead, 
and more or less of the fund required to amortize or 
rebuild. 


3. With a capacity of 500 or more with good man- 
agement under ordinary conditions, and charging the 
student only about what they pay for the better rooms 
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and board elsewhere, the modern-type hall will pay all 
running expenses, upkeep, overhead, etc., and on the 
basis of an original cost of $900,000 repay the total 
cost of construction or amortize the debt incurred in 
building, within twenty-five to thirty years, at 5 to 6 
per cent. interest. It is assumed, of course, that these 
buildings, being used for educational purposes, will be 
exempt from taxation. 

The limitations of this volume do not permit a dis- 
cussion at length of more than a single form for these 
modern-type residence halls. In actual practice they 
must, like other structures, conform in shape and 
¢round occupied, to the site chosen for them. The 
smaller the site the greater must be the number of 
stories to accommodate the requisite number of stu- 
dents to make it wholly self-supporting and capable of 
repaying the original building cost, but the data given 
regarding this steel-frame, elevator structure will, 
it is hoped, be of assistance to those who wish to con- 
sider building such a hali. 





THE DEAN’S PERSONAL RELATION 
TO THE POSITION 


PART II 


Part I has treated, in general, the work to be done 
by the dean for the welfare of girls, including some 
detailed description of those who are to be her assist- 
ants in the accomplishment of her aims, and sugges- 
tions for a better type of housing. 

The purpose of Part II is to set forth the method 
of establishing a professional status for deans, the ac- 
tivities pertaining to the office, the qualifications re- 
quired to fulfill the duties of the office properly, and 
the means whereby the most successful work for the 
welfare of girls and young women in education may be 
accomplished. This material is designed not only for 
the use of deans in active service and for those seeking 
preparation for the position, but it will be useful to 
boards of education or trustees, principals of secondary 
schools, or to presidents of higher educational insti- 
tutions who desire to have a clear definition of the ac- 
tivities which should be maintained for the welfare of 
the girls under the leadership of an efficient dean, as 
well as the qualifications for the position which they 
may reasonably expect to find in her. The author has 
aimed to make the lists of activities to be carried on 
and of the qualifications for fulfilling the duties of the 
position so complete and so tabulated that those con- 
sulting them can do so quickly and effectively. 

’ A standardized system of abbreviations and sym- 

bols has been used to distinguish different kinds of 
schools throughout this book so that a school of each 
of the types mentioned, which is considering either the 
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activities required in such a school or the qualifications 
for the position, may decide with a considerable degree 
of definiteness whether it is entitled to use the term 
“dean of girls’ or “dean of women” and whether appli- 
cants for the position possess the qualifications the 
position demands. This system of abbreviations and 
symbols may be used in a similar way in considering 
the positions of social director, physical director, school 
physician or medical adviser, nurse, director of stu- 
dent-housing, mistress-of-the-hall, matron or steward- 
ess, chef, superintendent of grounds, and superintend- 
ent of laundry. 

Apparently, no generally accepted established stand- 
ards have prevailed either for the welfare activities 
for girls in which a school should engage before it was 
permissible for it to dignify the office by the title “dean 
(or adviser) of girls” or “dean (or adviser) of 
women ;” or for the qualifications which a woman 
should possess in order to be justified in assuming 
either of the titles. 

The initiation of such a definite system therefore, 
will doubtless prove that many positions heretofore 
known as deans (or advisers) of girls or deans (or ad- 
visers) of women fail in some respects to measure up 
to the standard. Likewise it will no doubt be true that 
many of us who have been wont to call ourselves deans 
(or advisers) of girls or deans (or advisers) of women 
will see that we have not possessed all of the qualifi- 
cations for such offices, but the author believes that 
practically every dean in the land will rejoice that a 
beginning has been made in clearly defining this field 
and will bend all her energies to support and gradually 
raise the standards here suggested. She will also co- 
operate in eliminating those activities which should be 
delegated to other specialists, and in adding to it other 
activities not included here that do belong specifically 
to the dean’s position. Out of the varying opinions of 
the function and work of the dean, it is important that 
the public generally, and the dean especially, should 
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come to a clearer understanding of the position, its 
functions, its objectives, its requirements of person- 
ality and preparation. It is understood that the treat- 
ment of the subject in this book is from the viewpoint 
of the dean whose chief objective is the welfare of the 
women or girls in all their relationships except in their 
purely scholastic work, and even in this she may sus- 
tain an advisory relationship. No attempt has been 
made to differentiate the various deanships and their 
designations. This has been done very clearly and 
concisely in a recent article! by a leading dean. 

There is no doubt as to the methods by which the 
quality of the work of deans may be improved. To ap- 
ply these methods is plainly the task of those now in 
office. The status we seek will sooner come the more 
we stress the value of the service we are rendering and 
the harder we strive to improve our technic as deans 
by seeking our own personal growth and development, 
physically, mentally, socially, morally, and spiritually ; 
by securing the assistants and equipment needed in 
our own schools and colleges; by encouraging women 
of suitable personality, character, and training to enter 
the profession; and by cooperating with all agencies 
working better to prepare women to fill the position, 
including the national and state Associations of Deans 
of Women, and our teacher training schools, colleges, 
and universities offering courses to prepare women for 
this field. 


ee , C —————————— 
1Dorothy Stimson, “A Classification of Deanships of Women,” 
School and Society, 24: 98-101, July 24, 1926. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


PERSONALITY AND DEVOTION OF DEANS 


COMPARISON OF THE OLD AND THE NEW CONCEPTION 


We are confronted with a strange anomaly in these 
days. A generation ago the man at the head of nearly 
every college in the land was a minister. It was 
thought necessary to have an actively spiritual force 
at the helm in the higher educational institutions. The 
members of the faculties in those days were likewise 
generally individuals of exceptional spirituality, using 
the term in its broader sense. Those in charge of the 
young women were almost without exception women 
of marked spiritual attainments. These leaders of the 
young were not merely religious. They possessed those 
other fine qualities which along with sincere religion 
make up true spirituality. 

Within a generation there has come a change. Our 
institutions of higher education are more and more 
seeking business men of large capacity as their execu- 
tives, and administrative ability is in most cases the 
first consideration in making a selection. The facul- 
ties are less largely made up of men and women of 
marked spirituality. Scholarship and ability to teach 
are now more than then given first place as qualifica- 
tions. 

While there are many deans thoroughly devoted to 
lives of consecration and self-sacrifice, still there is not 
now such a large proportion who stand out as strong 
spiritual forces in their schools as formerly. Intellec- 
tuality and certain social values are likely to be first 
considered as qualifications. 
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Quite in contrast with this growing neglect of spirit- 
uality as a characteristic in the leaders in higher edu- 
cation is the increasing value placed upon this quality 
in the practical business world. A generation ago it 
was very unusual to hear anyone mention spirituality 
as an essential quality in a workman. You will search 
the business literature of that time in vain for a refer- 
ence to it as constituting any great factor in industry 
and in the business world; but it is the commonest 
thing nowadays to find this spiritual element in the 
list of things a workman must possess in order to 
make him peculiarly valuable to his employer; and it 
is also emphasized as one of the most necessary equip- 
ments for executives and supervising officials. Speak- 
ers at meetings of business men and experts having to 
do with industry are more and more placing empha- 
sis on this quality. Books and periodicals on business 
management are pointing to this with increasing fre- 
quency as the great factor in the problem of produc- 
tion. The following quotations from recent writers 
show this tendency. 

The spiritual means of happiness and social peace are quite 


as necessary as the material; and the masses can neither secure, 
maintain, nor put to advantage a larger income unless their 


inner wants are refined. ...The present social unrest is 
essentially a spiritual unrest. The cause is our failure to un- 
derstand our own needs. ... We now see that spiritual causes 


have been coordinate with industrial causes in social evolution. 
... The spiritual and intellectual aspects of social evolution 
now interest sociologists no less than political and industrial. 
. .. The problems now confronting us are at bottom spiritual 
problems. . . . The worth of a man’s life consisteth not in 
the amount of property he owns; it profiteth a man little or 
nothing to gain the whole world if he lose the spiritual values 
of his life. ... Indeed to one who penetrates beneath the 
surface of things, the present social unrest is not so much a 
social unrest as it is a spiritual bewilderment. 

A man’s life consisteth not alone in the abundance of the 
material things which he possesseth, and neither does a na- 
tion’s. The real goods of human life are spiritual. They are 
represented not by the market, but by the home, the church, 
the school, and the open spaces of nature. They are not to be 
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found in the possession of money alone, but in the arts, the 
crafts, and the recreations. The true values of life are in 
friends, fireside, faith, a clear conscience, peace of mind, whole- 
some leisure, constructive work, justifiable pride in one’s sons 
and daughters, a place in the community life, and rootage in 
the soil. 

Economics is now recognizing the real man, with his whole 
cycle of needs, physical, mental, moral and spiritual, all of 
which are insistent. 

Equip all men, therefore, to use, for a complete human life, 

all the materials of culture, as they have been produced by social 
evolution, and are available in all the spiritual wealth of 
civilization. The man of the new super-civilization must be fed 
upon a balanced ration; not on wealth stuff alone. Not other- 
wise will there ever be a new super-civilization at all. 
Some of the most important means of happiness, welfare, and 
the joy of life that ought to be made. easily accessible to all the 
people are health, recreation, plenty of good schooling, art, 
family life, morals, and religion. These are the real values of 
existence; the substances out of which the we-feeling can weave 
a fabric.1 

Spiritual sight and sinew may be cultivated, will be cultivated 
systematically in the ages to come. The time is fast approaching 
when only a spiritual Hercules can move the world. Mental 
giants now rule, but their crude force merely corresponds to 
the primitive condition of the race.2 

A thoroughly evolved, highly organized man is a compound 
of physical, emotional, intellectual, and spiritual forces, the 
relative importance of which we would designate thus: physical, 
10 per cent; intellectual, 20 per cent; emotional, 30 per cent; 
spiritual, 40 per cent.3 

Running counter to the present industrial tradition is the new 
spirit which proclaims industry a form of service. .. This 
spirit is only struggling for expression, but it will dominate the 
new day.4 

The commission (proposed by Professor Albion W. Small in 
the American Journal of Sociology, March, 1919), I take it 





1Ross L. Finney, Ph. D., “Causes and Cures for Social Un- 
rest,” Chap. XIV, “Spiritual versus Economic Determination,” 
pp. 194-210. 

2Edward Earle Purinton, “The Triumph of the Man Who 
Acts}5p. 016: 

87bid., p. 202. 

4K. Ernest Johnson, “The New Spirit in Industry,” p. 20. 
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would be composed of men whose chief qualification is not eco- 
nomic training or industrial expertness, but, so to say, ethical 
expertness men who can bring to bear upon industry, unham- 
pered by industrial or economic preconceptions, the authority 
of conscience as disciplined by religion. Is not this proposal at 
least in line with the indications of the present day?! 

And finally, there is a third brand new type of youthful god- 
liness, and a most amazing one it is. ... The ardent if su- 
perficial humanism of our time has produced the youth who 
identifies religion and ethical idealism, social service and ad- 
ministrative efficiency. He is both pious and popular, altruistic 
and athletic, he has welded and made one the secular and the 
spiritual. ... His chief interest, like that of many of his 
peers, is in executive tasks.2 


In this connection it is interesting and significant 
to read an announcement? from John McE. Bowman, 
proprietor of the Biltmore, Commodore, and Belmont 
hotels in New York and of other hotels throughout 
the country, known as the “Bowman group.” Follow- 
ing a suggestion made to him he proposes to have a 
chapel in every hotel of which he is president or with 
which he may be connected where guests may go for 
meditation and prayer. He says: 


We shall commence at once to install these chapels for the 
use of our guests. 

We have already engaged the Gorham Company of this city 
to design chapels suitable for all of our hotels, including the 
Biltmore in Los Angeles, now in progress of construction, the 
Biltmore in Atlanta, Ga., and the Sevilla-Biltmore in Havana, 
Cuba. The chapels will vary in size according to the needs of 
the different hotels. Each one will contain a beautiful stained 
glass window to suggest an air of sacredness. There will also 
be an altar, cathedral chairs and appropriate lighting. It is 
the intention always to keep fresh flowers on the altars, and 
the doors of the chapel will be open day and night as a per- 
petual invitation to enter for those who desire to meditate in 
prayer. 





1[bid., p. 92. 

2Albert Parker Fitch, “The College Course and the Prepara- 
tion for Life.” 

3New York Times, Apr. 16, 1923. 
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Although these chapels will be consecrated, they are not in- 
tended for set services, though services may be held in them 
on special occasions. Their purpose is to provide a place for 
any guest, visitor, or employee to enter and worship in silence 
and meditation. Furthermore, the chapels are intended for the 
use of all denominations and will be absolutely non-sectarian. 


It has been predicted that other hotel owners will 
follow this example and so this new departure is an- 
other evidence of the views keen business men take of 
the reality and value of a spirituality that needs pre- 
serving and fostering. - 


A gentleman in attendance at the 1923 meeting of 
the steel interests at Sulphur Springs said that prac- 
tically every paper read contained some reference to 
the value of the spiritual element in industry. 


One of the best known writers on industrial and 
economic subjects! says: 


We can free ourselves entirely from the idea that economic 
forces, that supply and demand alone, are to determine the 
destiny of this nation or of any other nation. That destiny will 
be determined by the spiritual forces, the force of solidarity, 
the force of cooperation, the force of partnership on the one 
hand and struggle on the other. ... It is that nation which 
realizes these great spiritual forces and rids itself of purely 
economic and material ideals that will in the long run win. 


The late head of the American Federation of labor? 
also emphasizes this spiritual element in modern in- 
dustrial life. 


The Workers and Production, the title under which I express 
these thoughts, means the workers and life. That is to say, 
the workers and the life of the nation, spiritual and mental as 
well as physical. ... Perhaps it will take all the effort of the 
labor movement and all of the thought of all of the sciences to 
release the energy that is withheld by the spiritual cramping 
and binding of the millions. It is the release of this great flood 





1John R. Commons, “Industrial Goodwill,” p. 197. 
2Samuel Gompers, “The Workers and Production,” Annals, 


American Academy of Political and Social Science, 91:11, Sept., 
1920. 
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of energy, this dash of spirit, this will to achieve, this spiritual 
desire to serve, that must be freed for the coming civilization. 


This demand for the spiritual in the American men 
of action is on the increase not only in the business and 
industrial world but even in the ranks of the army and 
navy. Representatives of church and welfare organi- 
zations called in conference at Washington, D. C., on 
June 6, 1923, by the War Department in connection 
with the movement for increasing the moral and 
religious training to be given the army were told by 
Secretary of War Weeks that: 


Nothing will hold mankind better together or be of as much 
benefit to men of all nations as religion. I feel personally, as 
all men must do who have passed the meridian of life, a grow- 
ing inclination toward religion and religious life. I speak in 
the broadest sense, of course. I am fearful about the results 
that have come and are coming from the late war. The civili- 
zation of the world is threatened. 

We wish to instil true religion into the hearts of our young 
men. There are difficulties. We know these in many cases 
and are prepared to meet them. I am confident, however, that 
this conference will assist us to improve our influence. 

I want you men to appreciate that the War Department is 
thoroughly alive to the necessity of upbuilding, physically, men- 
tally, morally, and religiously, those over whom it exercises con- 
trol, and will lend every effort to that end. 


General Pershing, in his address to these representa- 
tives, said: 

Army efficiency requires that attention be given to religion. 
All military training has in it certain elements of moral in- 
struction, ... but religion contains the secret of and the im- 
petus toward clean living. Therefore a steady effort is being 
made to put the hearts of men in right relation to God. 

In the army, we are exceedingly anxious to keep pace with 
that great wave of sentiment which calls for a more practical 
application of the fundamentals of religion to all of the affairs 
of man. We may not see eye to eye the details of such work 
but we are united on a common task. 

The conference has been called in order that the army may 
have expert counselors in preparing an intensified moral and 
religious program, the whole purpose of which shall be to keep 
soldiers true and strong and steady. 
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Whatever the influences have been which have 
brought about the two changes, the lessening empha- 
sis on spirituality among the leaders in higher educa- 
tion and the increase in the demand for spiritual values 
on the part of the hard and calculating business world, 
it is self-evident that in education as well as in business 
something should be done to give the oncoming genera- 
tion that vital spirituality which the times demand. 
Since spirituality generally results from personality 
reacting on personality, of character influencing and 
forming another character rather than from formal 
instruction, it is plain that our deans and all others 
who have a hand in the guidance of our girls and young 
women should be so deeply and vitally spiritual that 
this quality will be strongly impressed upon all the 
young women as they pass through our secondary’ 
schools and institutions for higher education. 


In order that no wrong impression may follow what 
has been said in this chapter it may be necessary still 
more clearly to define the spirituality herein referred 
to. It is possible that some may have no broader con- 
ception of this great human dynamic force than that 
manifestation displayed by so-called very spiritual 
persons. These are quite likely not to be types of great 
spiritual development but of only one phase of it, 
namely, the religious or esthetic development of it, 
and that often of the narrow sort, which prompts 
those possessing it to spend their days on impractical 
projects of little value to their fellow men. It would 
be hard to find any class of individuals of less impor- 
tance in the world than these. The spirituality referred 
to here, and which is becoming so greatly prized 
among men of affairs, is an attribute of quite a dif- 
ferent sort. It is apparent that not dreamers but the 
right sort of doers are the really spiritual individuals, 
so much in demand, being deeply religious but not 
bigoted, intensely devoted to the protection of the best 
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things but not impractical. It will be recalled that the 
greatest of all spiritual teachers in the world said, “For 
as the body without the spirit is dead so faith without, 
works is dead also.’’} 

Such an individual should every dean be—broad- 
minded, cheerful, conscientious, dependable, earnest, 
enthusiastic, generous, honest, inspiring, intelligent, 
motherly in the true sense, practical, openly, frankly 
and actively religious, tactful, and unselfish. 


CAN DEANS LACKING VITAL SPIRITUALITY ACQUIRE IT? 


Here arises the question, “Can a person who finds 
herself wanting in this sort of spirituality manifestly 
so essential to her work find a way of acquiring it?’’ 
For some the building up of this attribute will mean 
only putting into operation habits and practices with 
which they were familiar at an earlier period in their 
lives when they possessed the dynamic qualities above 
described, but which, through the intervening years, 
for one reason or another have been allowed to wane, 
with the consequent lowering of spirituality. With 
others it may mean acquiring something new and fun- 
damental, but in any case the woman who realizes her 
lack and determines to overcome it will be able to do 
so by well-known means and, provided she is thorough- 
ly in earnest, can be assured of success well worth the 
effort. 

True spirituality has its source and inspiration in 
religion, and can be attained only as religion becomes 
a dynamic force in the life of the individual, leading 
her to the utmost development of all her powers and 
abilities to use in the accomplishment of life’s duties 
and responsibilities. 


ee 


lJames 2:26. 


CHAPTER XIX 
PROFESSIONAL STATUS OF DEANS 


THE GROWING NEED FOR DEANS AND ADVISERS 


The study of the present trend in the guidance of 
girls and young women, especially in our cities and 
large towns, reveals three outstanding facts which 
emphasizes the necessity for a more effective, exten- 
sive, and higher type of dean’s work in educational 
institutions. 


Lower Order of Parental Guidance for Girls.— 
First, the mothers of an increasingly large number of 
families, particularly of certain immigrant types and 
shallow native-born stock and other women of the bet- 
ter sort who have had no adequate training in mother: 
hood, are poorly qualified to advise their daughters in 
their physical, mental, social, and moral development. 
The great increase in the number of mothers of teen- 
age girls ernployed in occupations which require their 
absence from home during the hours when they would 
otherwise be in helpful contact with their daughters 
in itself constitutes a serious menace unless counter- 
acted by some adequate new agency for the guidance 
of the girls. If our standards as a nation are to ba 
maintained and advanced, as all intelligent, right mind- 
ed people insist they must be, this neglected or im- 
perfect parental guidance must be strongly supple- 
mented by competent guidance from other sources, and 
the best sources now offered outside of the home are 
the schools and the churches. In this connection it 
should be said that one of the chief aims of deans 
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should be to try to train the girls coming under their 
care in the essentials of motherhood so that the 
parental guidance of the coming generation may be 
of a higher character. 


Lower Order of Teacher Guidance for Girls——The 
second outstanding fact is that, while in recent years 
there has been marked advance in education as a 
whole and this advance has taken place in our pub- 
lic schools as well as in nearly all those under private 
or religious control, it has not produced a body of 
teachers and instructors who, measured by actual ac- 
complishment, are as safe and competent guides of 
girls as the teachers of earlier generations. It is un- 
necessary to recite here the reasons for this further 
than to say: 


1. That the wages of teachers now as compared 
with those of other occupations open to women are not 
generally sufficient to attract to the teaching profes- 
sion today women of the same high qualities as those 
of earlier generations whose chief concern was less 
often the money compensation. 


2. That the increase in the purely curricular duties 
and responsibilities, such as conducting tests, examin- 
ing written work, etc., makes it impossible for the 
preseent-day teacher to devote as much time to the 
extracurricular activities of her students as formerly. 


3. That the increased number of extracurricular 
activities of the student in which she is expected to 
participate makes it necessary to give less time to 
such matters as personal counsel to the girls. 


4. That in the larger cities and towns, particu- 
larly, there has developed a growing tendency to in- 
crease the size of classes, making personal contacts 
with the students less possible. 


5. That teachers nowadays, whether of satisfactory 
or unsatisfactory qualifications, give more time to the 
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multitudinous calls of their own social life and enjoy- 
ment and less to their personal contacts with their 
students. 


In order that they may maintain the highest effi- 
ciency in their profession, teachers have to keep in 
close contact with many other phases of life, and a 
certain part of their time and energy ought to be 
devoted consistently to acquiring this proficiency, but 
this enrichment of the professional phases of their 
lives should make their personal contacts with the 
pupils more, rather than less, helpful and inspiring. 


The result is that at a time when teachers and in- 
structors should be a more efficient and potent influence 
in the physical, mental, social, and moral guidance of 
their students they are, in fact, a less and constantly 
lessening factor in this important work. This state- 
ment must not be construed as applying to the strictly 
classroom work of our teachers, or to the superior 
work being done by the administrative forces in educa- 
tion. It is largely in these particulars that education 
has advanced in recent years; but it does apply to that 
feature of a teacher’s work, which in former years 
when, for obvious reasons, there was a more intimate 
and helpful individual relationship possible between 
pupils and teachers and the positive, the personal 
influence of the teacher could be counted on to supple- 
ment the work of parents and others in guiding the 
young people into right living. Parents and teachers 
and, in fact, many deans have not studied sufficiently 
the changing conditions of society and are not fully 
aware that the problem of properly guiding young 
people is a much greater one nowadays and that there 
is imperative need for different and more effective 
measures to meet the situation. 


Lower Order of Religious Guidance for Girls.— 
The third outstanding fact is that at a time when the 
quality of parental and teacher guidance is lowered 
there has come a distinct loss of influence and power in 
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religious guidance. The total number of girls receiv- 
ing religious guidance through church and other re- 
ligious schools and young people’s organizations year 
by year through the teen years is much less in pro- 
portion to the population than a generation ago. There 
is nothing in the way of a substitute for this religious 
guidance for girls which at all adequately compensates 
for this loss. 


Introduction of New Features into the Problem.— 
Contemporaneous with this decadence in the three 
major agencies for the guidance of the girl and of the 
young woman there has grown up a group of new fea- 
tures in the social life peculiarly attractive to girls 
which tend (without careful advising and direction) 
to lower their physical, mental, social and moral stand- 
ards. These include the growing craze for sensa- 
tional motion pictures, overindulgence in unsafeguard- 
ed automobiling, improper dancing, smoking, certain 
objectionable social events, and other unfortunate 
results of the so-called “emancipation of woman.” 


The evidences are that these new forms of amuse- 
ment, recreation, and social indulgence, having a harm- 
ful tendency, may, within the next few years, be added 
to by others not now known but which without proper 
guidance may likewise prove powerful agencies in the 
lowering of the standards of our young people. Proper 
preparedness demands that we do not wait until these 
are developed and are doing their work of undermining 
unchecked, but that we now establish an agency 
powerful enough to overbalance these demoralizing 
influences as they may arise. The conclusion is 
inevitable, that such a new and adequate agency in 
guidance must now be built up in order to meet the 
emergency. Probably the best field in which to develop 
such an agency is in our schools. If adequate means 
are provided for the right kind of guidance in the lower 
and secondary schools as well as in those for higher 
education, practically every American gir! will come 
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under its influence and receive its benefits during her 
formative years. These and many other considera- 
tions which might be named argue in favor of the estab- 
lishment in every secondary school and institution for 
higher education having fifty or more girls or young 
women in attendance of a thoroughly qualified dean 
with ample equipment and help. 


DEANS’ PROFESSIONAL STATUS 


Demand for Such Status.—It is only recently that 
the professional status of deans and advisers of women 
has received very serious attention. It was not until 
general interest in the welfare work for students 
was aroused by the great increase in the number of 
coeducational and girls’ schools and in the enlarged at- 
tendance in such schools that “deaning,” if we may 
coin a word to designate the work of a dean, began to 
be considered a profession apart from teaching. 

There are at present in the United States about 
7419 secondary schools having in attendance 50 or 
more girls and presumed, therefore, to require the ser- 
vices of a dean. Only about 555 of these have deans. 
There are at present in the United States about 788 
institutions of higher education having in attendance 
50 or more young women. Only about 548 of these 
have deans. There are, therefore, now engaged in the 
work about 1108 deans and in addition a considerable 
number of teachers or educational officers devoting 
part-time to the work of directing and advising girls 
and young women. There are about 7104 schools, sec- 
ondary and higher, without deans which should have 
them. The 1103 deans now in office have under their 
charge many thousands of our girls and young women. 
whose lives have been enriched through the influence 
of these deans. 

It must be admitted, therefore, that, by reason of 
the numbers of deans now engaged in the work, the 
broad and varied scope of their duties, the increasing 
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demand for specialized training, and the great army 
of young women whose lives are being molded by them, 
showing that the deans are competently satisfying a 
need, the office should be given a professional status. 


How a Professional Status Is Established.—Profes- 
sional status is established, in general, in two ways: 
first, by taking prescribed courses in professional 
schools and in some cases, in addition, passing ex- 
aminations required by recognized examining boards 
or by statute, as in teaching, law, medicine, engineer- 
ing, dentistry, pharmacy, etc.; second, by measuring 
up to the requirements of revered organizations, as in 
religious orders, or by measuring up to the require- 
menis for membership in professional societies of rec- 
ognized standlig. 

There are, unfortunately, very few educational in- 
stitutions offering courses for deans and advisers 
and none, so far as the author can learn, are confer- 
ring distinctive degrees upon those completing such 
courses.! In some instances a special certificate is given 
those completing courses of training for the _ posi- 
tion. While these courses with the certifications are 
helping in establishing standards for the position, a 
professional status cannot be secured at present 
through this channel. Requirements for admission to 
the profession have not been fixed by statute or by 
duly authorized examining boards anywhere in this 
country. 

It is a great misfortune that, although deans of 
women have had one form or another of national or- 
ganization for many years still the work of the organi- 
zation has not as yet been particularly directed toward 
the establishment of standards for the profession, and 
membership in the organization is not hedged about by 
such requirements that it gives a distinctive profes- 


a SE EE EE 
1At present about thirty colleges and universities are offering 
such courses. 
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sional status that is generally recognized. A move- 
ment in this direction is under way in the Association 
but more intensive effort must be put into this move- 
ment before the much-desired professional status will 
be created. 

It must be remembered that there is a great differ- 
ence between a professional status and professionalism. 
The first would add immeasurably to the powers of 
deans and be in no wise undesirable. Professionalism 
would be utterly repugnant to the spirit of the work 
of guiding our girls and young women into lives of 
usefulness and would be frowned down upon by the 
entire educational world. A real professional status 
can be built up by fostering the establishment in our 
teacher-training colleges and large colleges and univer- 
sities of courses for deans leading to distinctive de- 
grees, or other recognized credential, and by the adop- 
tion, in the national and other organizations of deans, 
of a standard of qualification. 

It must be apparent that there are even greater rea- 
sons for professional standards, at least of minimum 
requirements, in this important work than in teaching, 
law, dentistry, or many of the established professions. 
Because of the distinctive character of her work, the 
dean occupies a field more apart from the teaching pro- 
fession than do the other administrative officers, since 
her attention is largely devoted to the general welfare 
of the students, work akin to that of the physician, the 
nurse, and the minister, whose services are likewise de- 
voted to the field of human welfare. There are ample 
grounds, therefore, to justify the establishment of 
“deaning” as one of the professions. 


CHAPTER XX 


ACTIVITIES AND QUALIFICATIONS 
DEMANDED 


ACTIVITIES FOR DEANS 


As a first step in any effective study directed to- 
wards the establishment of a status for deans it is 
necessary to assemble a list of the activities which 
generally pertain to the office in secondary and in 
higher schools under various conditions, and to define 
the position or office. The following list of over one 
hundred activities of the office is offered as a starting 
point for such study. It is apparent that there must be 
a line drawn somewhere between positions filled by 
administrative officers, teachers, or others engaged in 
only one or two or, at most, a few of the activities of 
advising girls and young women, and those positions 
in which all of the essential activities of the office are 
being carried on. The latter position only should be 
dignified by the title “dean (or adviser) of girls,” or 
dean (or adviser) of women.” 


Activities for Deans in: Which Schools Should 
Engage in Order to Entitle Them to Designate the 
Woman in Charge a Dean (or Adviser) of Girls or a 
Dean (or Adviser of Women.) —For the purpose of this 
tabulation secondary schools making provision for 
boarding students are classed with institutions of 
higher education, since their activities for deans are 
more nearly like those of higher educational institu- 
tions than those of public high schools which constitute 
the major part of secondary schools. 
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The following list of activities for deans is the most 
nearly complete one that has ever been assembled so 
far as the author can discover, but there are many ac- 
tivities on behalf of girls which sometimes come within 
the range of deans’ work, largely determined by pecul- 
iar or unusual circumstances pertaining to the partic- 
ular community or school which are not included. 
These activities may be either of a purely motherly 
nature, of a purely community nature, or such as prop- 
erly pertain to the duties of an assistant principal or 
other administrative officer. It must also be remem- 
bered, in using the list, that what are activities for 
deans in a secondary school may not be such in a 
higher school, and vice versa; and what are activities 
for deans in a small school may not be in a large school, 
and vice versa; and what are activities for deans in a 
school in a small town may not be such in a similav 
school in a large town, and vice versa. For the sakda 
of brevity the term “girl” used throughout the list 
must be understood to include “young women.” 

Anyone interested exclusively in the activities of 
deans either in secondary or higher school, either in a 
small or a large school, in a small or large community, 
can quickly check up in the list the items of any of 
these classifications in which she is specially interested. 

A small secondary school in a small community suc- 
cessfully carrying on all the activities marked S 3 o 
M in the list may be rated a standard school on 
dean’s work, and be entitled to designate its incumbent 
a dean (or adviser) of girls. 

A large secondary school in a large community suc- 
cessfully carrying on all the activities marked S DO 
O M may likewise be rated a standard school in 
dean’s work. With every other combination of cir- 
cumstances a determination can similarly be made of 
the standing a school has in this field. 

The standardized system of abbreviations and sym- 
bols adopted throughout the handbook is used here. 
(For explanation see page XIV of the Preface.) 
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Generally to serve as the cooperator, 
promoter, coordinator, general and spe- 
cial counselor, and case worker in all 
matters pertaining to the welfare of 
the girls and to have supervision, sub- 
ject to the faculty committee on stu- 
dent affairs or similar general official 
body, of all girl-student organizations 
and extracurricular activities. Un- 
less the school has undergraduate gov- 
ernment or there are circumstances to 
interfere, to organize a girls’ league 
or similar organization which has for 
one of its objects the centralizing of 
all girl’s interests and activities and 
providing a means for student and 
faculty cooperation in building up a 
social consciousness and the responsi- 
bilities of school citizenship. This 
organization will also afford a very 
promising means of contact with the 
community and unify and simplify 
many of the activities listed below. 


Either personally or in cooperation 
with the director of residence halls or 
other members of the administrative 
staff or faculty committee to supervise 
the student life in the residence halls 
and other forms of housing for girls 
operated by the institution, including 
the following: 


a. To register and investigate the qual- 
ifications of applicants for the posi- 
tions of social director, mistress-of-the- 
hall, matron or stewardess, and other 
assistants whose work would come 
under her observation and dircetion. 


b. To select and direct the work of 
the mistress-of-the-halls, house social 
director, physician, nurse, matron, and 
other members of the house staff of 
the several student houses, if any. 
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ce. To develop house undergraduate 
government in the larger residence 
halls and district undergraduate gov- 
ernment for the approved rooming- 
houses and other off-campus student- 
housing. 


d. To formulate rules and regulations 
governing the student life of the resi- 
dence halls and off-campus student- 
housing not entrusted to or covered by 
the undergraduate government. 


e. ‘Where resident faculty members are 
desired in the residence halls to make 
the necessary arrangements for the 
selection of specially qualified mem- 
bers for these positions. 


f. To supervise and synchronize the 
house social activities of the residence 
halls and off-campus student houses. 


g. In case any large proportion of the 
girls must be quartered in approved 
rooming houses, to bring influence to 
bear to get into the district surround- 
ing the school as many high-class ma- 
trons as possible. Through a term of 
years a dean can materially improve 
the standards of such houses by a con- 
sistent pursuit of this policy. 


h. To see that the buildings and equip- 
ment of all institution-operated hous- 
ing are kept up to an_ established 
standard. 


i. Carefully and frequently to inspect 
all off-campus student-housing to see 
that it is kept up to an established 
standard. 


j. To supervise the assignment of all 
rooms in institution-operated housing 
and the placement of students in all 
off-campus approved houses. 


k. To pass upon all changes in rooms. 


1. To make or cause to be made by the 
director of student-housing or the 
mistress-of-the-hall or other designated 
official daily or frequent unexpected 
inspections of each room in institution- 
operated residence halls and dormitor- 
ies, recording its condition as to order- 
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liness, cleanliness and other compliance 
to established standards; and to keep 
a record for each girl of the findings. 


m. To arrange or have arranged by 
the director of  student-housing, 
mistress-of-the-hall, or social director, 
as the case may be, unobjectionable 
daily vesper services and _ other 
religious or semireligious events for 
the house students and their friends. 


n. To purchase all the supplies and 
equipment for the residence halls 
unless this duty specifically devolves 
upon some other officer or assistant. 


o. To dine at stated intervals in each 
residence hall, if any, in order to 
secure first-hand information as to the 
ce one under which the students 
ive. 


To provide for the custody of the vari- 
ous properties of the social director, 
clubs, societies, etc. participating in 
the social work of the _ institutions, 
making them available for all bran- 
ches of the social work without un- 
necessary duplication and with a mini- 
mum of damage and loss due to care- 
lessness and improper safeguarding. 


To supervise school or student-man- 
aged lunch and dining rooms, if any, 
patronized by the girl students, pre- 
ferably as adjuncts to the department 
of household arts, if any. 


To maintain a high degree of personal 
health and activities in order to do her 
work successfully so that her influ- 
ence in kealth matters may be effec- 
tive, and to supervise the health work 
on behalf of the girls either person- 
ally or in conjunction with the school 
physician, medical adviser, nurse, or 
other members of the staff employed 
for the purpose, if any. 


a. If the number of girls in attendance 
upon the school justifies it, to secure 
the employment of a physician or medi- 
cal adviser and nurse, specially quali- 
fied to have charge of the health of 
the girls. 
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b. If the school has no infirmary or 
similar provision for segregating stu- 
dents during sickness, or if such faci- 
lities are inadequate to handle conta- 
gious, infectious, and serious cases, 
either personally or in cooperation with 
the school physician, medical adviser 
or nurse, or other member of the ad- 
ministrative staff having the matter in 
charge, to make provision for the ac- 
commodation of such cases among the 
girls at some convenient hospital and 
to arrange definitely for some quick 
means of transporting them to the hos- 
pital. 


ce. To recommend, or have the properly 
qualified and officially appointed as- 
sistant recommend, proper corrective 
practices or remedies for students 
where physical defects, bad hygienic 
observances, or other physical, mental, 
social, or moral health impairments 
are found; and to plan and carry out 
adequate follow-up work in case of 
such recommended corrective practices. 


d. To secure the cooperation of the 
teachers and instructors in the Eng- 
lish and other appropriate classes in 
a plan to have students prepare for 
and write papers on the various phases 
of student health, health maintenance, 
ethical problems, manners, etc. 


e. To teach the girls the full program 
of health habits and hygienic observ- 
ances listed in Appendix D. 


f. To act as connecting link between 
the school and the community in mat- 
ters affecting the girls and to cooper- 
ate with the community health authori- 
ties in their effort to establish and 
maintain superior health conditions. 


g. To cooperate with the community 
authorities in making the town beauti- 
ful, clean, and conducive to the health 
and happiness of the girls. 


h. To inform the girls regarding the 
facilities the community affords for 
their physical upbuilding and enjoy- 
ment as students. 
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g. To foster the organization of and, 
either personally or in cooperation’ 
with the social director, to supervise 
the development and management of 
girls’ botany, geology, zoology, and 
other nature study clubs, societies, 
and other activities of this nature. 


In cooperation with the administra- 
tive officer or committee in charge 
of the preparation of the curriculum 
and also with the school physician, 
nurse, and instructors in hygiene and 
other related subjects to procure the 
insertion in the curriculum of so much 
as is practicable of the social hygiene 
courses suggested in Appendix F. 


a. To help the girls to develop such 
ideals and definite qualifications for 
motherhood that they will later prove 
capable of developing like high ideals 
and moral strength in their chil- 
dren. 


To carry on orientation work among 
the freshmen; to arrange a thorough 
system of personal interviews and 
group meetings in order to advise 
them, especially the freshmen, as to 
matters they ought to know in order 
to fit successfully into the school life, 
including the formation of proper 
study habits. 


a. To advise and guide them in the 
selection of friends, both young men 
and women. 


b. To advise the boys, where there is 
need, in order to make their relation 
to the girls mutually satisfactory and 
helpful. 


ec. To confer with teachers and ad- 
ministrative officers of the _ school 
over particular cases requiring spe- 
cial consideration, including, when 
necessary, those who advise the young 
men. 


d. To teach the girls the best use of 
leisure. 
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To supervise the girls indoor games, 
amusements, and entertainments per- 
sonally or in conjunction with the 
social director or other members of the 
staff employed for the purpose, if any. 


a. To foster the organization of and, 
either personally or in cooperation 
with the social director, if any, to 
supervise the development and manage- 
ment of girls’ orchestras, glee clubs, 
general group or individual singing, 
and other musical clubs, societies, and 
activities. 

b. To foster the organization of and, 
either personally or in cooperation 
with the social director, to supervise 
the development and management of 
dramatic, folk dance, and other ama- 
teur entertainment clubs, societies, and 
activities. 


ce. To take active interest in music, art, 
and similar community enterprises and 
to give utmost encouragement and 
support to movements which will bring 
to the community and within reach of 
the girls, men and women who are lead- 
ers in national and world affairs, 
music, art, literature, science, religion, 
household arts, public welfare, indus- 
try, exploration, invention, etc. 


d. To note coming events in the com- 
munity, such as certain conventions, 
national or regional, meetings of cer- 
tain societies, interesting lectures, 
large musical or similar entertain- 
ments which would be well worth while 
for the young women, or certain 
groups of them, to attend, and to make 
the necessary arrangements for such 
attendance. 


e. To invite prominent citizens who 
speak interestingly and to the point to 
address the girls on topics of mutual 
community and school interest. 


f. To arrange with community au- 
thorities and operators of theaters and 
other places of amusement which the 
girls may wish to patronize, to have 
such places safe for the girls and to 
present only wholesome films and 
plays. 
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g. To foster the organization of and, 
either personally or in cooperation’ 
with the social director, to supervise 
the development and management of 
girls’ botany, geology, zoology, and 
other nature study clubs, societies, 
and other activities of this nature. 


In cooperation with the administra- 
tive officer or committee in charge 
of the preparation of the curriculum 
and also with the school physician, 
nurse, and instructors in hygiene and 
other related subjects to procure the 
insertion in the curriculum of so much 
as is practicable of the social hygiene 
courses suggested in Appendix F. 


a. To help the girls to develop such 
ideals and definite qualifications for 
motherhood that they will later prove 
capable of developing like high ideals 
and moral strength in their chil- 
dren. 


To carry on orientation work among 
the freshmen; to arrange a thorough 
system of personal interviews and 
group meetings in order to advise 
them, especially the freshmen, as to 
matters they ought to know in order 
to fit successfully into the school life, 
including the formation of proper 
study habits. 


a. To advise and guide them in the 
selection of friends, both young men 
and women. 


b. To advise the boys, where there is 
need, in order to make their relation 
to the girls mutually satisfactory and 
helpful. 


ec. To confer with teachers and ad- 
ministrative officers of the _ school 
over particular cases requiring spe- 
cial consideration, including, when 
necessary, those who advise the young 
men. 


d. To teach the girls the best use of 
leisure. 
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10. 


e. To teach the girls how to work in 
harmony among themselves and with 
the teachers and administrative offi- 
cers of the school. 


f. To inform herself thoroughly re- 
garding the work of every course 
offered to women students, regarding 
the difficulty students have encountered 
in carrying certain courses and re- 
garding the peculiarities of the in- 
structor that affect the question of 
scholastic load imposed or any unu- 


sual mental strain likely to be encoun- 


tered by students at all abnormal men- 
tally. 


g. To bring before the faculty mat- 
ters, connected with the welfare of 
the girls, which need its action and 
cooperation. 


h. To advise regarding the relation of 
girls to teachers, where friction or 
other trouble has arisen. 


i. To advise with the girls in relation 
to their homelife, where the condi- 
tions interfere with school work and 
general advancement. 


To have charge of the girls’ social cal- 
endar and supervise the events either 
personally or in conjunction with the 
social director, if any. 


a. One important duty of the dean, as- 
sisted by the social director, the di- 
rector of student-housing, mistress-of- 
the-hall, the physical director, or others. 
employed in this field, if any, is to de- 
termine the extracurricular activities 
that are worth while for the girls and 
to make provision so far as possible 
ao their introduction into the school- 
ife. 


b. To chaperon the girls at school 
functions or to supervise the chaperon- 
ing where other chaperons are pro- 
vided. 


ce. To teach the girls proper behavior 
everywhere. 
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d. To have the management of formal 
teas and other functions for the girls 
designed to demonstrate correct man- 
ners. 


e. To arrange with certain women of 
refinement in town to entertain all 
the girls or selected groups in formal 
fashion once or twice a year either in 
churches or in other public centers or 
in their homes in order that all the 
girls may have an opportunity at least 
once each year to learn by experience 
what is proper behavior at such func- 
tions. 


f. Where the school’s policy does not 
prohibit it, and there is no better 
place, to center in the school building 
unobjectionable activities which are 
calculated to aid in the physical, men- 
tal, social, and moral upbuilding of 
the girls and to which the neighbor- 
hood families may be invited. 


g. To teach the girls the care of hair, 
teeth, nails, and skin and to warn 
them regarding the wrong use of cos- 
metics. 


h. To teach the girls how to dress suit- 
ably and becomingly. 


i. To teach the girls correct postures 
in sitting, standing, walking, etc., in 
cooperation with the physical director, 
school physician, medical adviser, and 
nurse, if any. 


j. To help the girls to develop pleasing 
voices and best powers of conversa- 
tion. 


k. To see that the social program is 
so arranged and conducted that the 
backward and retiring girls are given 
the social pleasures and training they 
need and that the more forward, com- 
petent girls are not overburdened. 


To visit parents and arrange for par- 
ents’ conferences, acting as school rep- 
resentative in parent-teacher organi- 
zations. 
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o |O|M a. To conduct the correspondence and 
interviews with parents and guardians 
regarding the girls’ extracurricular ac- 
tivities. 


o|O|\M| 12. To guide the girls in the selection of 
| books for extracurricular reading, and 
in the choice of movies and plays. 


0 |O 13. To supervise attendance of girls, 
checking attendance for chapel and 
other general assemblies, and to plan 
how to keep them in school regularly. 


o|O/M| 14. To pass upon all girls’ excuses. 


o/O|/M| 15. To issue all permits for variation from 
the rules and regulations of the school. 


o|O|M| 16. To develop the girls’ powers of self- 
expression through participation in 
extracurricular activities. 


o|/O|M| 17. To develop the girls’ qualities of lead- 
ership. 


o/O|/M| 18. To teach the girls democracy, toler- 
ance, and the avoidance of snobbish- 
ness and the “clique” spirit. 


0 |O 19. To enter upon each girl’s registra- 
tion or general information card her 
special community interests, in order 
that she may have every assistance in 
carrying forward such interests suc- 
cessfully. To arrange, where possible, 
to have the girls participate as mem- 
bers or assistants in these and other 
community activities offering special 
opportunities for them to learn how 
such activities are conducted and to 
learn, at first hand, the needs which 
call into being such activities, for ex- 
ample, public playgrounds, immigrant, 
welfare, charitable, and similar activi- 
ties. 


oO a. To study conditions existing in the 

homes of the young people on the 

lectea farms near the school, if any, and the 

see of bettering them where need- 

ed. 

oO | b. To utilize to some extent the talent 
| 








of the young people of the surrounding 
districts, not students in the school, in 
the recreational, entertainment, social, 
and religious life of the school. 
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ce. To cooperate with the Young Wom- 
en’s Christian Association, Girl 
Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, and other 
organizations of similar character, if 
any, in their program of welfare work 
for girls and young women. 


d. To interest the girls of the school 
in extending the recreational, enter- 
tainment, social, and religious advan- 
tages of the school to the families of 
outlying districts, where needed. 


e. To interest the girls of the school 
in the work of improving the living 
and working conditions of girls in the 
factories of the community, if any, and 
if needed. 


f. To arrange for groups of girls in- 
terested in the various civic, commer- 
cial, and industrial problems to visit 
the centers, offices, and plants under 
expert guidance so that they may learn 
of first hand the actual conditions. 


g. To arrange for groups of girls who 
will be specially profited thereby to 
make excursions under expert guid- 
ance to worthwhile centers of popu- 
lation and points of peculiar, natural, 
or historical interest within conven- 
ient reach of the school. 


h. To become sufficiently familiar with 
the work of the chamber of commerce 
or similar body, if any, by personal vis- 
itation so that their support may be 
depended upon in matters affecting the 
girls. 


To bring influence to bear to have only 
tradesmen of the better sort in the dis- 
trict surrounding the school where the 
students do their buying. 


To advise girls as to vocations, or to 
make arrangements for their voca- 
tional guidance where the school em- 
ploys a special vocational counselor or 
someone to do vocational advising and 
have group studies of occupations. 


a. To conduct the girls’ employment 
bureau or to supervise the work of the 
employment director where the school 
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employs one for self-supporting stu- 


dents and those leaving school. 





S/H|/co|O| 0 |O|/M b. To advise the girls as to future edu- 
cation, both scholastic, cultural, and 
industrial. 


Hloc/IO!o/O|\M| 22. To teach the girls to conduct their 
business matters with house matrons, 
shop people, fellow students, etc., prop- 








erly. 
S|H|o|/DJ] 0|/O 4 a. To teach the girls to practice thrift. 
H\|o/O/ 0 |O 23. To arrange for the accumulation and 


dispensing of funds to aid needy stu- 
dents, unless this is specifically the 
duty of some recognized organization 
or some other member of the staff, and 
in such cases to recommend students 
for scholarships and loan funds. 


S|H/o/O]/ 0/O 24. To act personally as disciplinary offi- 
cer for women or through the head of 
the undergraduate student govern- 
ment; to pass upon the _ probation, 
suspension or dismissal, and reinstate- 
ment of all girls or young women. 





S|H|o/O|0/O|M| 25. To conduct girls’ assemblies and meet 
special groups for talks, etc. 


S/H/|o 0/0 26. To teach a class or two (preferably a 
first-year mixed class if the school is 
coeducational). 


S/H/o/DJ]} 0/O 27. If there are any secondary or higher 
schools in the community having fifty 
or more girls or young women in 
attendance that have no dean, to asso- 
ciate together those who have a spe- 
cial interest in the welfare of girls 
and to bring concerted action and in- 
fluence to bear upon the authorities 
of such school or schools to employ a 
competent dean. 








S|H|o/O|0|/O|M!} 28. To cooperate with other deans in a 
general movement to raise the moral 
standards of all young people. 





S|/H|o|DJ/ 0 |O|M a. To exchange best methods of in- 
prcaeine: the moral strength of the 
| | girls. 
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30. 


31. 


32. 


33. 
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b. To have the proper school adminis- 
trative officer conduct a parallel move- 
ment to increase the moral strength 
of the boys. 


c. To interest parents generally in 
increasing the moral strength of the 
young people. To organize a parallel 
movement in conjunction with the 
parent-teacher organization, if any, 
or otherwise use means to increase the 
moral strength of the young people, 
especially those in secondary schools. 


d. To influence the young people to 
continue regular attendance upon and 
active participation in the activities 
of the church and its various organiza- 
tions working to increase the moral 
strength of the young people. 


To interest the girls in present tra- 
ditions and the future progress of 
women. 


To maintain interschool,  intercol- 
legiate, and alumnae relations; to co- 
operate with Pan-Hellenic. 


When opportunity arises, to address 
public gatherings, women’s clubs, ete. 
upon topics which will tend to make 
better relations between the school and 
community. 


Where the school policy permits it, to 
write, or procure to be written, in- 
teresting articles (preferably illustra- 
ted ones) for the local papers or other 
periodicals largely read in the com- 
munity describing any new _ school 
buildings being erected or equipment 
procured for better caring for the 
young women, events of general in- 
terest in which the young women take 
part, occasional reports of general in- 
terest of actual accomplishment in the 
welfare work for the young women, 
etc. 


To prepare forms and organize a sys- 
tem of filing the numerous records in- 
cident to the varied types of work car- 
ried on in her office. 
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To take the initiative, if necessary, in 
starting a movement for securing 
funds to provide and equip necessary 
office accommodations for the dean or 
adviser and her assistants and the 
employment of sufficient help to carry 
on a full program of dean’s activities. 


To take the initiative, if necessary, in 
starting a movement for’ securing 
funds for the erection and equipment 
of enough modern residence halls to 
accommodate all girl or women board- 
ing students. 


“ 




















The range of activities for the dean in the smaller 
schools and colleges will be wider than in the larger 
ones and will include many items listed as activities of 
the social director, mistress-of-the-hall, nurse, school 
physician, etc. 


MINIMUM QUALIFICATIONS OF A DEAN (OR ADVISER) OF GIRLS 
IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


1. Age: 25 to 50 years. 


No arbitrary rule can be made, however, governing the exact 
age qualification for either a dean of girls or a dean of. women. 
So much depends upon the personality, openmindedness, under- 
standing, and other mental traits as well as upon the degree 
of physical and mental health. Some women are too old at 
twenty-five and others too young at sixty to be successful coun- 
sellors of the young, and the reverse is true. 


2. Education: 


Complete secondary course or its equivalent. 
Normal school or its equivalent teacher training. 
Special courses or equivalent careful reading: 


\ 


Psychology 

Sociology one-year course, having 
Economics special bearing on 
Civics dean’s work. 


Vocational guidance 


Health maintenance, one-half year. 

Study of work of deans of girls, one year. 
Present-day educational ideals and accomplishments. 
Biographies of famous women. 
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The minimum educational qualification recited above will prob- 
ably not satisfy the conditions of the profession a few years 
hence. Ultimately, the deans of secondary schools will no doubt 
be required to complete a college course and to have had other 
qualifying educational courses. During the present transitional 
stage there will be many women having completed only second- 
ary school and teacher-training courses who will seek these 
positions and whose other qualifications fit them for the work 
as it is now defined. 


38. Experience: 


Teaching two years in upper grades or in secondary 
school, or its equivalent. 

One year in educational administrative work giving 
opportunity to learn the general field of school ad- 
ministration, or its equivalent. 

Two years, at least, in a well-conducted, refined home 
where the niceties of social usage have been scru- 
pulously observed. 


4, Personal appearance, voice and health: 


Carriage erect and free. 

Manners unexceptionable. 

Hair, teeth, face, and nails properly kept. 

Dress becoming, attractive, modern, not freakish, not 
conspicuous. 

Voice well modulated. 

Health above the average (rated B or higher). 


5. Mental traits: At least above the average of: 

Accuracy and decisiveness in conclusions, but not to 
the point of arbitrariness. 

Accessibility. 

Analytical ability. 

Broadmindedness. 

Carefulness. 

Charm. 

Cheerfulness, with sense of humor. 

Clear vision, seeing the worst but dealing with the best. 

Conscientiousness. 

Conservatism. 

Consistency. 

Cooperativeness, adjustability, and helpfulness above 
the average. 

Courage enough to speak plainly but kindly. 

Courtesy. 

Culture. 
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Deliberateness (perfect self-control). 
Dependableness. 

Dignity. 

Diligence. 

Discretion. 

Earnestness. 

Efficiency. 

Enthusiasm. 

Equitableness and judicial ability. 
Firmness. 

Foresight. 

Frankness. 

Generosity. 

Good Christian character. 

Good executive ability and leadership. 
Helpfulness. 

Honesty. 

Hopefulness. 

Impartiality. 

Initiative. 

Inspiration. 

Intelligence. 

Magnetism. 

Modesty. 

Motherliness. 

Neatness and orderliness. 
Patience. 

Physical, mental, and spiritual poise. 
Persuasiveness. 

Popularity. 

Practicality. 

Progressiveness. 

Punctuality. 

Quickness of observation. 
Reasonableness. 

Receptivity. 

Resourcefulness. 

Sagacity. 

Sincerity. 

Studiousness. 

Sympathy, understanding of young women. 
Social judgment. 

Tactfulness. 

Unselfishness. 

Versality. 

Womanliness. 
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QUALIFICATIONS NOT INCLUDED IN MINIMUM LIST 


6. Further education: 


Full college course or its equivalent. 
Special courses or their equivalents: 
Economics, having special bearing on dean’s 
problems. 
Civics, having special bearing upon dean’s problems. 
Present-day educational ideals and achievements. 


7. Further experience: 


One year as social director, or its equivalent. 
Vocational guidance 
One year in business life, giving opportunity to mas- 
ter the elements of good business administration 
and methods. 
One year in general nursing, or its equivalent. 
One year of travel and observation of the work of 
deans and advisers. 


MINIMUM QUALIFICATIONS OF A DEAN OF WOMEN IN INSTITUTIONS 
OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


1. Age: 28 to 60 years. (See comment under “Age” in 
Minimum Qualifications of Dean of Girls in Second- 
ary Schools.) 


2. Education: 


Complete college course or its equivalent. 
Special courses or their equivalents: 


Psychology 

Sociology one-year course having special 
Economics ( bearing upon dean’s problems. 
Civics 


Health maintenance, one year. 

Biographies of famous women, one-half year. 
Work of deans of women, one year. 

Present-day educational ideals and achievements. 


38. Experience: 
Two years’ teaching in secondary or higher school, or 
its equivalent. 
Two years in educational administrative work as dean 
(or adviser) of girls, or other work giving oppor- 
tunity to learn the general field of school adminis- 
tration, or its equivalent. 
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4. Personal appearance and voice: Same as for deans of 
girls. (See page 371.) 


5. Mental traits: Same as for deans of girls. (See pages 
371-2) but considerably more than an avereage of each. 


QUALIFICATIONS NOT INCLUDED IN MINIMUM LIST 


6. Further education: 
Special courses or their equivalents: 
Appreciation of art. 
Appreciation of music. 


Civics 

Economics ae : aes de 
‘ vanced course having specia 

oe ae bearing upon dean’s problems. 

Psychology 

Sociology 


Vocational guidance, advanced course. 

Health maintenance. 

Literature specially applicable to work of advising 
young women. 

Work of deans of women, additional year. 

Normal school or its equivalent teacher training. 

Short course in physical training, including practice 
in making physical examinations, measurements, 
and tests, together with making the necessary 
records of the same; and ability to prescribe the 
proper exercise and recreation to insure the main- 
tenance of health. 

Short course in psychiatry. 


7. Further experience: 


Additional experience as dean of girls. 

One year as social director, or its equivalent. 

One year in business life giving opportunity to master 
the elements of good business administration and 
methods, or its equivalent. 

One year in general nursing, or its equivalent. 

One year, at least, of travel. 

Personal knowledge of good usage among cultured 
people, including acquaintdnce with high-class ho- 
tels and restaurants. 


CHAPTER XXI 
RELATION TO THE COMMUNITY 


REASONS WHY COMMUNITY CONTACTS SHOULD BE 
ESTABLISHED 


There are many reasons why the dean of either sec- 
ondary or higher education should definitely seek to 
establish a strong influence in the community where 
the school is situated. The rather meager data at hand 
seem to indicate that this is done rather generally in 
the smaller communities but more rarely in the larger 
ones. 


Need of Such Contacts in the Smaller Communities. 
—Ordinarily a secondary school or college located in a 
small town and having enough girls in attendance to 
justify the employment of a dean occupies rather a 
dominant place in the community life. The members 
of the administrative staff and the faculty are its prom- 
inent and most respected citizens. As a rule, the homes 
of the town are thrown open as rooming places for 
the students. It is, therefore, in a very real sense 
a school town, much more so than larger places which 
are the seats of educational institutions. The greater 
the extent that this is true the greater the importance 
of close contacts between the school and the com- 
munity. The dean in such a place should, therefore, 
select from the list of community activities given in 
this chapter those which can be engaged in under the 
circumstances and give them a prominent place in her 
work. 
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Special Need for Such Contacts in Cities.—In the 
larger communities there is even greater need that the 
dean be a woman of recognized position and influence. 
Cities offer more allurements to students and it is gen- 
erally recognized that it is harder to maintain high 
ideals and discipline among the girls there than in the 
smaller towns. The dean should therefore, wield a wider 
influence where her school is located in a city. Not 
to go into detail here it may be stated generally that 
in all probability it will be possible for her to secure 
rather special sympathetic consideration for the stu- 
dents from the officials and citizens of the community. 
She should work to mold the sentiment of the com- 
munity in favor of clean, wholesome public entertain- 
ments which are attended by the girls; of careful, con- 
scientious management of places of amusement fre- 
quented by them—of motion picture houses in particu- 
lar—and of higher standards of health and morals gen- 
erally. 


The Community Influence upon the Girls —Another 
reason for this community contact lies in the fact that 
to a greater extent than is generally supposed the com- 
munity and its citizens make a profound and lasting 
impression upon the students. Therefore, the com- 
munity should be made as beautiful as possible and 
the places of special interest and delight in and about 
the town as accessible and safe for the students as 
possible. The tradespeople patronized by the students 
should be characterized at least by average trades- 
men’s intelligence and conscientiousness. The churches 
attended by students should be encouraged to 
make a special effort to draw students into their fellow- 
ship and worship. These results can _ generally be 
brought about gradually if the dean is a recognized 
force in the community and sponsors any movement 
in favor of these conditions. 


The Student’s Influence upon the Community.—The 
chief arraignment of so-called “exclusive schools” is 
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that the school management exerts itself to keep the 
students from contact with the community. The 
higher the wall separating the students from the town 
the greater the success of the school, they think. The 
result of this type of isolated education is that it sends 
out into the world a body of young people impractical 
and incapable of meeting things as they exist. This 
theory of education is un-American, undemocratic, 
and fundamentally wrong. One of the very greatest 
benefits a school can bestow upon its students is to give 
them opportunities, under favorable conditions, to 
acquire a knowledge of the way things are done in the 
adult world—the way adults think and feel, the way 
affairs are managed, the courtesies of adult contacts. 

A body of girls spending four of the formative years 
of their lives secluded from normal contacts with life 
outside the school derive their main ideas of how to live 
and behave largely from their schoolmates of imma- 
ture habits and ideas. The impressions they have of 
what the adult world is going to expect of them come 
mainly from their instructors, who likewise live a shut- 
in and impractical life, and hence they can give the 
girls no fair idea of what ordinary adults are like or 
what they will expect of them. It would be difficult 
to think of a greater wrong that could be done than to 
send young women out into the world thus inadequately 
prepared to meet the conditions which are sure to con- 
front them. Happily, this condition cannot prevail 
absolutely nowadays in many schools, as the modern 
girl does not submit to such entire separation from 
the affairs of the world outside of the school precincts. 
It should be kept in mind that the school should exer- 
cise a positive rather than a negative attitude toward 
the life in the community and toward the share in it 
which the students should have. The community may 
thus be made to serve as a laboratory for the intimate 
study of the problems of life and as a training schook 
in practical living during these formative years if the 
dean determines to make it such. 
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In an article, “The High School Adviser of Girls 
and the Community,’! the writer says: 

It is just as important, and sometimes more so, to know what 
the girl is doing in the community as to know what she is 
doing at school or at home. If her home is an ignorant one or 
one of those modern ones which suffer from “parental paralysis” 
the influence of the community assumes a place of the greatest 
importance in her life; but even if the home be one of the finest 
type, the community is the great laboratory in which she tries 
out and often discards as impractical the ideals and standards 
taught her. 

In another connection the,same writer says, “The aim of the 
dean should be to make each girl a _ successful, intellectual, 
economic, social, and civic unit. 

A carefully worked out plan by which the girls will 
be given a real part in community institutions and 
affairs and will learn to contribute their share to the 
community life will go far towards accomplishing this 
purpose and will be of incalculable benefit to the girls, 
and at the same time the service may be made a genu- 
ine contribution to the town which the citizens will 
appreciate. 

Among the subjects which can be used in discussion 
group or as talks to the girls may be included various 
community organizations and their activities, methods 
of community betterment, and the share the girls may 
have in the community life. Part of these matters 
will naturally be included in the courses in citizenship, 
or civics, but sometimes discussions of subjects in less 
formal ways than are generally possible in a class- 
room will lead to a more personal application of the 
relationships and responsibilities toward community 
matters. 

The following pages suggest some of the community 
institutions and affairs in which the girls may profit- 
ably identify themselves. 





1Paper prepared by Miss Jessie Gibson, Adviser of Girls, 
Spokane High School, Wash. and read before the Advisers Club 
of Teachers College, Columbia University in 1921. Now Dean 
of Women, Pomona College, Claremont, California. 
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The result of one questionnaire! showed that second- 
ary school advisers, at least were giving much atten- 
tion to community contacts. It is apparent, however, 
that activity in this special field, with its compensa- 
tions for the dean’s work, has only just begun. From 
the questionnaire it appeared that in more than half of 
the schools reporting, this work is not conspicuous 
enough to be mentioned. In the discussion of this sub- 
ject it is to be borne in mind that, generally speaking, 
there is a difference in the community contacts be- 
tween secondary schools in which practically all the 
students live at home and those in secondary and 
higher schools attended mainly by boarding students. 
There is also a difference in certain respects in the 
community work which it is desirable to undertake in 
a small school and in a large, and in a small community 
and in a large one. The items enumerated below are 
suggested for the different types of schools in the dif- 
ferent sized communities. 


Community Activities for All Schools.—The system 
of standardized abbreviations and symbols adopted 
throughout the handbook is used here. (For explana- 
tion see page XIV of the Preface.) 
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1Romiett Stevens, “Adviser of Girls in High Schools,” Teach- 
ers College Record, 20:301-23, Sept., 1919. 
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should act as a connecting link between 
the school and the community in all 
matters affecting the girls. 


There should be cooperation with the 
community authorities to help to make 
the town beautiful and clean. 


Information should be gathered to 
give the girls regarding the facilities 
the community affords for their physi- 
cal upbuilding and enjoyment as 
students. 

The dean should have enough famil- 
iarity with the home life of the girls 
to provide a basis for advising them 
upon conditions arising there which 
interfere with their studies and gen- 
eral advancement. 


The dean should conduct correspond- 
ence and interviews with parents and 
guardians regarding the girls’ extra- 
curricular activities, health-mainten- 
ance, program, and any other matters 
which require the cooperation of the 
home in order to secure the best results 
for the girls in any of these fields. 


The dean should visit parents where 
possible and arrange for parent confer- 
ences, and should act as school repre- 
sentative in parent-teacher organiza- 
tions. 


The dean should arrange with certain 
women of refinement in town to en- 
tertain all the girls, or selected groups, 
in formal fashion once or twice a year 
in churches or other public places or 
in their own homes in order that all 
the girls may have at least once a 
year an opportunity to learn by ex- 
perience what is proper behavior at 
such functions. 


The school should arrange with com- 
munity authorities and with operators 
of theaters and other places of amuse- 
ment which the girls may wish to 
patronize to have such places made 
safe for the girls and to have pre- 
sented only wholesome plays and films. 
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10. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


The dean should arrange for groups of 
girls, who will be specially profited 
thereby, to make excursions, under ex- 
pert guidance, to worth while centers 
of population and points of peculiar 
natural or historical interest which 
are within convenient reach of the 
school. 


Arrangements should be made with 
community authorities and owners of 
properties which are places of interest 
and which the girls in their recreations 
might wish to visit for such visits, and 
pan to make them pleasant and profit- 
able. 


Where the school’s policy does not pro- 
hibit it, center in the school building 
unobjectionable activities to which the 
neighborhood families may be invited 
and which are calculated to aid in the 
physical, mental, social, and moral up- 
building of the girls and which will 
establish community standards that 
will reinforce and strengthen all such 
influences. 


Since the school attempts to guide the 
girls in the selection of books for their 
extracurricular reading, a vital con- 
nection should generally be established 
with the community library or libra- 
ries and the cooperation of the libra- 
rians should be secured in haying books 
and periodicals especially needed by 
the girls purchased and made avail- 
able. 


There should be such a familiarity 
with the work of the chamber of com- 
merce or similar civic body, if any, 
and such friendly relations established 
that their support may be depended 
upon in matters affecting the girls’ 
welfare. In some instances this has 
been accomplished through giving the 
dean or a student, or both, the privi- 
lege of attending its meetings as a 
representative of the school. 


When opportunity arises the school 
should have a representative address 
public gatherings, women’s clubs, etc., 
upon topics which will tend to make 
better relations between the school 
and the community. 
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The school policy should permit an 
authorized representative, preferably 
the dean, to write or have written in- 
teresting articles (illustrated ones if 
possible) for the local papers or other 
periodicals generally read in the com- 
munity, describing any new building 
being erected or equipment being pro- 
cured for better caring for the young 
women, announcing events of general 
interest and of actual accomplishment 
in the health and other welfare work 
being done for them. 


The school should give publicity to its 
need of more and better facilities for 
carrying on its work for the girls. If 
necessary, the dean, who is charged 
with the responsibility of leadership in 
such work, should take the initiative 
in starting a movement to _ secure 
funds to provide the equipment and 
help needed in her office and in the 
other departments of the school in 
order to carry on a full program of 
such welfare work. 


The dean should take the initiative, if 
necessary, in starting a movement to 
secure funds for the erection and 
equipment of enough modern-type resi- 
dence halls to accommodate all girls 
who are nonresident students. 


If the school has no infirmary or sim- 
ilar provision for segregating stu- 
dents during sickness, or if such facil- 
ities are inadequate to handle con- 
tagious, infectious, and serious cases, 
a study of the hospital facilities in 
the town should be made and the co- 
operation of those in charge of the 
one most convenient to the _ school 
secured in making provision for the 
accommodation of such cases and 
arrangements’ definitely made for 
quick means of transporting them to. 
the hospital. 


In case any large proportion of the 
girls must be quartered in approved 
rooming houses, influence should be 
brought to bear to get into the district 
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surrounding the school as many high- 
class matrons as possible. Through a 
term of years a dean can materially 
improve the standards of such ‘houses 
by a consistent pursuit of this policy. 


The school should take the initiative 
in bringing influence to bear so that 
only tradesmen of the better sort will 
locate in the district surrounding the 
school where the students do their buy- 
ing. 


The school should teach the girls to 
conduct their business matters prop- 
erly with house matrons, shop people, 
fellow students, etc. 


There should be a comprehensive 
knowledge of the vocational opportuni- 
ties in the town or city where the 
school is located, of the openings that 
are available for students desiring to 
earn expenses during their course in 
school and favorable openings in town 
or elsewhere for those who have com- 
pleted their schoolwork. The employ- 
ment and placement bureau of the 
school generally does this work in the 
larger schools, the dean having either 
charge of or a general oversight over 
the ascertainment of the qualifications 
and the placement of the girls. 


The school should arrange for groups 
of girls interested in the various civic, 
commercial and industrial problems to 
visit the centers, offices, and plants 
under expert guidance that they may 
learn first hand the actual conditions. 


The school should have each girl enter 
upon her registration or general infor- 
mation card her special community in- 
terests, in order that she may have 
every assistance in carrying forward 
successfully such interests. If possible, 
arrangements should be made to have 
the girls participate as members or 
assistants in these and other com- 
munity activities offering special op- 
portunities for them to learn how such 
activities are conducted, and to learn 
at firsthand the needs which call into 
being such activities as, for example, 
public playgrounds, immigrant, wel- 
fare, charitable, and similar activities. 
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S|H/c/OJ| 0 |O 25. The dean should interest the girls of 
the school in the work of improving 
the conditions of the life of girls work- 
ing in the factories of the community, 
if any. 


S/H|c|D] 0 26. The girls should be encouraged to 
study the conditions existing in the 
homes of the young people on the 
neighboring farms and methods of 
bettering such conditions if needed. 








S|H/o/C]| o 27. The dean should interest the girls of 
the school in extending tne recrea- 
tional, entertainment, social, and re- 
ligious advantages of the school to the 
families of the outlying districts. 


S|/H/o/|DJ| o 28. The school should utilize to some ex- 
tent the talent of the young people of 
the surrounding districts, not students 
in the school, in the recreational, enter- 
tainment, social, and religious life of 
the school. 


SIHlolO O 29. Where there are several school groups 
in a town or many industrial groups 
of young people, the schools should 
cooperate in any community effort to 
foster the organization, and help su- 
pervise the development and manage- 
ment, of girls’ orchestras, glee clubs, 
chorus, singing, and other musical 
clubs, societies, and activities in order 
to establish an interest in the best 
music of all kinds. Music has power all 
| its own in determining the morale of a 
| town, including its schools. 





S|H/c|O/ 0 |O 380. For the same reason the school should 
cooperate in any community efforts to 
foster and help supervise the develop- 
ment and management of dramatic, 
folk dance, and other amateur enter- 
ponent clubs, societies, and activi- 
ies. 





S|H/co|O} 0 |O 31. An active interest should be taken in 
developing and maintaining musical, 
art, and similar community enterprises, 
giving utmost encouragement and sup- 
port to movements which will bring 
to the community, and within reach 
of the girls, men and women who are 
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leaders in national and world affairs, 
music, art, literature, science, religion, 
household arts, public welfare, indus- 
try, exploration, invention, etc. 


cl} 0|O|M| 32. The school should invite prominent 
citizens who speak interestingly and 
convincingly to address the girls on 
topics of mutual community and school 
interest and value. 


cl/OJ}0|O;M} 338. The dean should be informed of com- 
ing events in the community, such as 
certain conventions, national or re- 
gional, meetings of certain societies, 
interesting lectures, large musical or 
similar gatherings which would be 
well worth while for all the young 
women, or groups of them, to attend, 
and make the necessary arrangements 
for such attendance. 


colo] o0/O 84. The dean should cooperate with other 
deans of the surrounding region in a 
general movement to raise the moral 
standards of the young people by ex- 
changing best methods of increasing 
the moral strength of the girls; by hav- 
ing the proper school administrative 
officer conduct a parallel movemeent 
for the boys; by interesting parents 
generally in this movement, working 
through the parent-teacher association, 
if any, or through any other available 
agency; by influencing the young 
people to continue regular attendance 
upon and active participation in the 
activities of the church and its various 
organizations, working to accomplish 
this same purpose. 








co/O} 0 |O 85. The school should cooperate with the 
Young Women’s Christian Association 
and other religious organizations, girl 
scouts, campfire girls, and organiza- 
tions of similar character, if any, in 
their programs of welfare work for 
girls and young women. 








cl} 0jO0 86. If there are any other secondary or 
higher schools in the community hav- 
ing fifty or more girls or young women 
in attendance that have no dean, an 
attempt should be made to associate 
together those in the community who 
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have a special interest in the welfare 
of girls, bringing concerted action and 
influence to bear upon the authorities 
of such school or schools to employ a 
competent dean. 


The dean must, of course, use great tact and discre- 
tion concerning her part in carrying out this program 
of community contacts. Miss Gibson, whose article 
on this subject was referred to earlier in this chapter, 
says: 


. 


It would, of course, be a horrible error for any person to try 
to be a moral uplifter, a reformer, or dispenser of advice in 
the community in which she lives. ... Rather, a permanent 
foundation must first be laid and that requires a fairly perma- 
nent residence. ... Given, then, an adviser of girls who has 
gradually established herself in the community as a person of 
worth and ability and who has the confidence of students and 
patrons and she will find that opportunities for allying the 
community with the school in training for the best type of citi- 
zenship come so quickly that it will tax her strength and in- 
genuity to use them all. 


CHAPTER XXII 
MEANS OF WINNING RESPECT AND SUPPORT 


NEED FOR SUCH RESPECT AND SUPPORT 


The office of dean should attain a commanding po- 
sition in every institution and never be allowed to fall 
into a minor place of influence. If the opposite of either 
of these statements is true this interferes seriously 
with the possibility of the dean’s doing the high order 
of work which the times require. Even the best of 
deans will accomplish but a minimum of the results 
aimed at if her position is relegated to a secondary 
place by the faculty and her associates on the adminis- 
trative staff. Likewise, the best of deans is seriously 
crippled in her contacts with students if, through this 
relegation of the office to a place of minor importance, 
or for other reasons, she loses her power to influence 
the students. Under such circumstances the work is 
wearing and wanting in those rich returns which come 
to a successful and highly respected dean. Every dean, 
and adviser should establish such a spirit of sympa- 
thetic friendship with her girls that she will permit 
and enjoy kindly pleasantries at her expense in the 
student publications and diversions, but it is quite an- 
other matter when these take the form of sarcastic be- 
littlement, ridicule, or animosity. 


HOW DEANS MAY WIN THE DESIRED RESPECT AND 
SUPPORT 


The securing of adequate equipment and necessary 
help, described in Chapter XXIV, is the first step 
toward building up prestige, or recovering it when lost, 
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but this is merely the mechanical or material factor in 
the process. There are other and greater factors 
which must be brought forward in order to win—hu- 
man factors, head, heart, and soul factors, without 
which only indifferent success can be attained. There 
must be the appeal of intellectual power and attain- 
ment, of love of the students and the work, and of a 
spirituality that gives vision and hope. 

For the encouragement of those who find themselves 
for any reason occupying a minor position in the 
school life, it may safely be predicted that, if they se- 
cure the equipment and help they need, and steadfastly 
pursue a course of establishing and _ strengthening 
these sympathetic contacts, they can lift their office 
and work to the commanding place it deserves. This 
does not mean that every woman now occupying the 
office of dean or adviser can thus make for her office 
and work an honored and respected place. It is one 
of the outstanding facts in the profession that there are 
a few women holding this important position, who by 
temperament and training, are utterly unfitted for the 
work. Heretofore the process of getting a place in the 
profession has been such that an ambitious woman 
with sufficient determination and influential backing 
could gain the office even though she lacked those 
warm, human qualities without which no one can prop- 
erly do the work of guiding and directing girls and 
young women. The general recognition of standard 
requirements for deans and advisers will greatly reduce 
the number of misfits in the future. It would be best 
in such cases of misfit both for the individuals, for 
their charges, as well as for the profession that they 
withdraw from the work and seek some calling where 
their special gifts will win for them approval and real 
success. 

Such misfits in the profession are fortunately few, 
Most deans have the human qualities which wouid 
make them eminently successful in their work if they 
were given free range. How to make themselves suc- 
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cessful, overwhelmed as most deans are with a burden 
of duties which deprive them of all opportunity for 
the orderly processes of self-examination and_ self- 
determination, has with many good deans been the 
great question. It is safe to say that every such women 
can within comparatively short time win the position 
and recognition her office should have if she will con- 
sistently and conscientiously apply the suggestions 
herein offered. 


CONCRETE SUGGESTIONS AS TO THE PERSONAL LIFE OF 
THE DEAN 


Self-Appraisal Valuable—It is an excellent thing 
for anyone charged with as far reaching a responsi- 
bility as the guidance of girls and young women to 
give herself a thorough self-examination to discover 
defects and needed reforms no matter how superior 
her qualifications nor how long she has been in the ser- 
vice. The most perfect engines and other mechanisms, 
the largest and most complete steamships and other 
structures performing a strenuous service undergo 
thorough overhaulings periodically. The longer per- 
sons are in the service the more necessary becomes this 
periodic examination and reconditioning. This careful 
examination is most necessary for those who assume 
to be leaders of large bodies of girls and young women. 
Perhaps it is not fair to say that deans as a group do 
not analyze themselves carefully, but no harm can 
come from urging a most thorough self-appraisal with 
a view of ascertaining defects and remedying them. 
It is hard to conceive of anything which would be more 
to the advantage of all deans or which would more 
quickly win for them that respect and commanding rec- 
ognition which the office deserves than for every 
present incumbent to become thoroughly acquainted 
with her assets and liabilities and then proceed to 
change the latter as far as possible to assets. No woman 
who expects to have a real influence upon girls 
can fail to give due and careful consideration to what 
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she wears and how it is put on. Being well dressed 
and well groomed are prerequisites to successful lead- 
ership among girls. If one finds oneself “taking it 
easy” in this particular—wearing a style of hat or a 
pair of old shoes because it is comfortable, failing to 
add the accessaries of dress which take it out of the 
prim and too plain class, in short, being “sensible” 
concerning clothes—it is time to call oneself to task 
and order a right about face. There are several rea- 
sons to explain lack of interest in dress. Attitudes 
toward and habits of dress may have been formed in 
girlhood through a feeling that being over careful and 
too attentive to dress was not consistent with high 
scholarship and high thinking, or that it was a great 
waste of valuable time, or some of those who fail in this 
respect may have been among the girls who had the 
desire to dress well but for reasons of economy had to 
dress plainly, and this habit became so fixed, or the 
necessary disregard of other people’s opinions forced 
upon them during those years of self-denial became so 
fixed, that even when they did reach a position where 
they could and ought to overcome the tendency, it was 
not done. Or they may have become so engrossed in 
the succession of duties that, even though they knew 
from earlier experience how to dress well and keep 
themselves up to date, and even had real taste, yet 
they have become careless about this very important 
matter. 

Whatever the reason, there is only one sane thing 
for the dean to do if she finds herself in this class, and 
that is to determine so to dress and otherwise main- 
tain a charming personal appearance as to challenge 
the respect and admiration of her associates and of the 
girls under her care. It is worth repeating the well- 
understood fact that by dressing attractively her in- 
fluence will be greatly strengthened and she will be 
conscious of the power and poise that come from 
knowing herself suitably and tastefully gowned. 
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Those who have learned through repeated attempts 
that they have not the judgment and taste to do this 
for themselves (and there are some such) can find in 
practically every community competent advice and help 
in this problem. “Where there’s a will there's a way’ 
applies here as elsewhere. If she goes at the matter 
intelligently and effectively she will win the approval 
and respect of the girls more quickly than by almost 
any other means. 


The Dean Should Follow Her Own Advice as to Rec- 
reation, Amusements, and Health Maintenance.—Too 
many deans openly and notoriously disobey those 
health and recreational regulations which they daily 
declare to be essential for those under their care. There 
are reasons which no doubt seemed sufficient to ex- 
cuse the dean from conforming to these regulations 
which she knows to be salutory and necessary, but 
every dean should carry out in her own case the mini- 
mum systematic gymnasium or equivalent exercise 
which she prescribes for her girls. There is not a rea- 
son in the world for doubting that it will do her as 
much good, improve her health, personal appearance, 
and work, just as much as it will help the girls under 
her care. 

She should also live up to the standards she sets in 
the satisfaction of her desire and need for amusement 
and relaxation. She advises the girls that, in addition 
to their fixed program of recreation, a certain liberal 
amount of healthful, invigorating amusement is one of 
the prime essentials for making a hearty, happy effi- 
cient person. She should not consider herself as en- 
titled to special respect if she denies herself this neces- 
sary method of relaxation and upbuilding. Practically 
every dean who has been long in the service will admit 
that she is more or less guilty of neglecting herself in 
this respect, and yet the disregard of these essentials,, 
without her realizing or suspecting it, places an impas- 
sable gulf between her and her students and constitutes 
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one of the chief reasons for her loss of prestige and 
influence. Girls are quite sure to conclude that if it is 
not necessary for the dean to follow the rule, neither 
is it necessary for them. Hark back to your own girl- 
hood and recall what you thought of grown-ups who 
sagely told you that things of this sort were good and 
necessary for you and who nevertheless failed to fol- 
low their own advice. One of the quickest and surest 
ways for building up prestige and respect for yourself 
and your office will be to practice these commonest re- 
quirements of a healthy, hearty, happy life. 

Every dean will agree that health-upbuilding and 
recreational activities are essentials which any one 
assuming to guide girls and young women should carry 
on in large measure, and yet there will be few who 
carefully and conscientiously rate themselves upon 
health qualifications and carefully pass judgment up- 
on themselves in these personal matters who will not 
discover that they are below the requirements in sev- 
eral of these essentials. 


Upbuilding to Overcome Deficiencies.—The next 
question is, Can a dean, situated as she is, build her- 
self up in these essentials? Plainly it will be to her 
advantage to do so. The more nearly she measures up 
to the stature of a perfect dean the greater will be her 
success, the greater the pleasure in her work, the more 
rapid her advancement, and the greater will she honor 
and exalt her office. 

A few years ago most deans would have had _ to 
answer this question in the negative. A defect in most 
of these essentials would have been laid to heredity, 
environment, or other cause largely beyond the indi- 
vidual’s control. If an adult person lacked real sym- 
pathy or patience or resourcefulness it was deemed so 
near incurable that there was nothing to do but bear 
the defect as well as possible and to suffer the losses 
which inevitably resulted in going through life thus 
handicapped. In recent years results have been obtain- 
ed in training adults who were deficient in such essen- 
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tials, which justify the assertion that any intelligent, 
determined woman who finds herself lacking in any 
of these respects can to a large degree overcome her 
handicaps by courses of training which can be carried 
on along with the exacting duties of her office. 

Every dean therefore, and every aspirant for the 
work, who finds herself below the standard of the pro- 
fession and who, with dogged determination, makes 
the necessary effort may rest assured that she can rid 
herself to a large extent of her disabilities and realize 
the benefits which will follow for herself and for her 
office. 


CHAPTER XXIII 


EXTENDING INFLUENCE BY WRITING AND 
LECTURING 


SMALL VOLUME OF LITERATURE SO FAR PRODUCED 
BY DEANS 


A survey of the literature bearing directly upon the 
work of deans reveals the fact that the members of this 
important profession, made up very largely of women 
of more than ordinary intelligence and consecration, 
are not writers. Even the periodical literature con- 
tains comparatively few contributions from them and 
the books dealing exclusively with their work can al- 
most be counted on the fingers of one hand. This has 
not resulted from a lack of demand for such books and 
articles, for there is hardly a profession which more 
eagerly reaches out for any available help. Neither 
has this scarcity resulted from a lack of valuable ex- 
perience worthy of being put in permanent form for 
the benefit of others. Probably the chief reason for it 
lies in the fact that deans are generally too overworked 
to have the time or the energy to undertake writing.’ 
The fact that there is no periodical devoted primarily 
to their work and that the journals of kindred pro- 
fessions are only to a limited degree open for such 
articles has had much to do with it. 


Due to Misapprehension as to Demand and Supply.— 
The misapprehension as to the “size of the audience” 
has also had a bearing. Until a recent survey revealed 
that apparently there are now engaged in the work! 
about 1100 deans, which number is rapidly increas- 
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ing, there was a general impression that, at best, there 
were only a few hundred who would be specially inter- 
ested in such writings. 


Until the recent survey of the literature of this field 
there was also an impression that there were more 
books and periodical literature upon the subject than 
actually existed. The catalogs and library lists as 
heretofore classified gave very little help to the busy 
deans in unearthing what books and articles there 
were. Some of those who sought them no doubt felt 
that it was too much trouble to find them. Publishers 
of these catalogs and library lists have been requested 
to include such classification titles as “Dean of 
Women,” “Advisers of Women,” etc., and it is hoped 
that hereafter this difficulty of lack of recognition in 
reference works will not be encountered. 


What the Organizations of Deans Are Doing to Meet 
the Issue.-—Until quite recently the National Asso- 
ciation of Deans of Women in its programs for the 
annual meetings has placed little emphasis on the lack 
of literature in this field, nor has it given much 
encouragement to the publication of pertinent material. 
A few scattering papers have been published in cer- 
tain current educational periodicals, and abstracts of 
some of the papers presented at the annual meetings 

have been given in the general reports of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence of the National Educa- 
tion Association. In 1923 the National Association 
of Deans of Women published for the first time a vol- 
ume of proceedings, which contains not only a report 
of the meetings but nearly all the papers given before 
the general group and before the different sectional 
groups. These volumes have been issued annually since 
then and are full of valuable material. 

This policy of the National Association will go far 
toward ultimately increasing the available material in 
our field and will also encourage those invited to be 
on the program to give intensive effort to make their 
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papers worthy this larger public which the published 
reports will serve. Incidentally it will go far toward 
making the Association a power in shaping opinion 
concerning the importance of the work of deans and 
in showing the enlarging scope of our field. 


What Individual Deans May Do.—Now, however, 
that this need is plainly revealed, it is safe to say that 
qualified members of the profession can do nothing 
more effective to help their fellow members raise the 
standard of the work of guiding girls and young women 
and to give prominence ‘to and to gain  recogni- 
tion for the office of dean than to put into writing their 
experiences and methods. Thus they can make this 
valuable material available to both present and pros- 
pective workers in this field. The appreciation ac- 
corded those who thus serve the members of their pro- 
fession will be an immediate compensation for the time 
and effort expended. 


CONCRETE SUGGESTIONS AS TO WRITING 


To some, the minimum help specified in Chapter 
XXIV may seem overliberal, but that estimate is based 
upon the assumption that most deans must be relieved 
of details, which subordinates can as well do, in order 
that they may have time for writing and for other 
advancement in their profession. The suggested sys- 
tem of preparing articles and talks outlined in Chap- 
ter X may prove of help to those deans who have 
found that the time at their disposal was too limited 
to do the necessary research work as a foundation for 
such writing or who find the preparation of interesting 
and inspiring papers difficult. 

Some of the themes concerning which there is a 
marked scarcity of literature are suggested in the fol- 
lowing list: 

1. Student-housing. 


2. General treatises on the leading phases of deans’ activities. 
3. Content of talks to girls on all the subjects which should 
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be presented en masse or in groups. 
Detailed methods of dealing with types of girls needing 
individual help. 
Essential activities of the profession. 
Essential qualifications for the position. 
Method of establishing a professional status. 
Relation of the national organization of deans to the gen- 
eral advancement of the profession, as follows: 

a. Relationship to state and local organization. 

b. Publication of writings of deans. 

ce. Interim activities of the national organization be- 

tween annual meetings. 
d. Requirements for membership which will ultimately 
give members a professional standing. 

Courses which colleges and universities should prescribe 
for preparation of deans, leading to a degree or other 
suitable recognition. 
Overcoming the crude practices now in vogue of ascer- 
taining the girl’s fitness for a specific place in life and 
securing the place for her. 
Dean’s relation to the community. 
Community’s relation to the dean and her work. 
Actual cooperative activity between the dean’s work and 
that of the faculty. 
Actual cooperative activity between the dean’s work and 
that of the other administrative departments of the school. 


These are a few of the questions deans ask them- 
selves whenever they meet. It is not because of a 
dearth of important problems in the field nor a lack 
of ability to do research work and to write that there 
is not more study material available to use in answer- 
ing the questions suggested in the list. 

As the deans’ activities become more sharply and 
clearly defined, an increasing amount of research will 
be carried on along all these lines and the results pub- 
lished. 


CHAPTER XXIV 
OFFICE EQUIPMENT AND HELP 


MINIMUM EQUIPMENT AND HELP 


The dean in either secondary or higher schools must 
have certain facilities and help in order to carry for- 
ward her distinctive activities properly. Without at 
least a minimum equipment and help her work can- 
not be done with sufficient satisfaction to herself, her 
employers, and her charges to justify the attempt. 
Rather than undertake this important service improp- 
erly equipped it would be better for her to spend suffi- 
cient time in a movement to obtain the necessary funds 
to provide at least the minimum equipment and help. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR SECURING FUNDS 

There are many ways of securing funds for this 
purpose whether the institution is publicly or pri- 
vately supported. Reference to only two of these 
will be made here. 

From the School Authorities.—In case a dean is al- 
ready employed and she finds a shortage in equipment, 
she is logically the one to start the movement for in- 
creased facilities. She should first appeal to her prin- 
cipal or president, showing him the need and, if pos- 
sible, gain his hearty approval and support. It may be 
that this step will be all that is necessary; but in case 
she does not gain this cooperation she is fully justified 
in carrying her appeal herself to the school board, or 
other higher authority, and making an effort to im- 
press them with the value of the work she is doing 
for the girls and the handicap she labors under by not 
having the necessary facilities. 
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It may be that the dean personally is not the one to 
make this appeal. In many cases some citizen, man or 
women, influential with the authorities and specially 
interested in the welfare of girls and young women 
would present the case with more hope of success. 
Whoever undertakes this work should become thor- 
oughly informed upon the subject. The reading of 
some convincing articles showing the scope and value 
of the dean’s influence, such as are listed in the bib- 
liography, would be helpful and suggestive. 


It might be well to organize a group composed of 
influential people willing to support this appeal to the 
authorities so that continued and increasing pressure 
may be brought to bear, for generally it will be found 
that funds at the disposal of the school authorities of 
either publicly or priavtely supported schools are al- 
ways so meager that they are uniformly appropriated 
in directions where the pressure and need seem great- 
est. Rarely can a dean get funds for her adequate 
equipment and help merely for the asking. Also 
rarely will she fail to get adequate equipment and help, 
even where the school funds are limited, if the appeal 
is properly made and judiciously and persistently re- 
inforced. 

It will generally be true that she can rely upon the 
hearty cooperation of certain of her associates in the 
administrative staff and faculty, for with her increased 
facilities and help the dean will so lighten the work of 
these administrative officers and of many of the 
faculty that they will be quite willing to join in the 
appeal. 


From Gifts of Interested Individuals.—If after or- 
ganizing the best appeal possible the dean fails to get 
from the funds of the institution at least the minimum 
equipment and help given below, she should not be dis- 
couraged, for by the proper presentation of the need 
to the right person or persons of means she will al- 
most surely secure the funds required. The valuable 
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service of guiding the girls and young women through 
their formative years in secondary and higher schools 
presents a powerful, and in many cases, an irresistible 
appeal. Parents and others interested in girls and 
young women quite universally recognize that the rapid 
changes going on in our home and community life 
make imperative some new, far-reaching systematic 
work on behalf of these on-coming mothers of the next 
generation. 


Importance of Securing Needed Facilities—There 
is hardly any single movement which will so quickly 
elevate the profession to a place of importance, com- 
manding the respect and support of both the authori- 
ties and the students, as this need of providing deans 
with sufficient equipment and help. Indeed, it would 
be unfair to require of deans the high standards of 
accomplishment outlined without providing her with 
proper facilities. In most cases where the value of her 
work is not recognized and the position occupies only 
a minor place in the general school economy it will be 
found that this is due to the fact that she lacks proper 
office space and adequate facilities and help with 
which to carry on her work. A general, united move- 
ment by deans for such equipment and help would be 
a great step toward giving the work a professional 
standing and securing the recognition it deserves. 

Deans in smaller secondary and higher schools can 
manage their work with less office space, equipment 
and help, but it is esential that they have all the facili- 
ties their work requires. However, since the dean in 
the higher educational institutions generally has to 
provide housing facilities and placement in such houses 
for nearly all her girls, she will need enlarged filing 
facilities and more clerical and other help than the 
secondary school dean unless the latter is also in charge 
of a large boarding department. 


After very careful consideration of the multiple 
demands upon the dean and the inestimable loss to the 
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girls, if her work is in any way made _ ineffective 
through lack of either equipment or help, the following 
suggestions are made of what seems imperative in any 
secondary or higher school. 


Equipment for Deans in Secondary and Higher 
Schools.—The standardized system of abbreviations 
and symbols adopted throughout the handbook is 
used here. (For explanation see page XIV of the 
Preface. ) 


EQUIPMENT FOR DEANS IN SECONDARY AND 
HIGHER SCHOOLS 


Small Communities 
Large Communities 


Secondary Schools | 
Higher Schools 





Small Schools 
Large Schools 


Minimum 








: 


DD 
an) 
a 
} 
ie) 


M 1. A light, airy, cheerful, well-ventilated, 
well-heated, artistically decorated and 
furnished private office, which no one 
else occupies during the dean’s hours. 
This privacy should be insisted upon. 
It is desirable that the dean’s private 
office have two doors, one by which 
the student enters from the outer 
office, and the other an exit directly 
into the hall. This arrangement would 

® often save embarrassment to the stu- 
dent, as she need not pass a group of 
waiting students in the outer office, 
running the gamut of their eyes after 
an interview. 











S|IHlo/D] 0 |O 2. An equally light, airy, cheerful, well- 
ventilated, well heated, artistically 
decorated and furnished outer office, 
especially where the number of girls 
to be cared for exceeds five hundred. 
Where the number of girls does not 
justify the exclusive use of an outer 
office, then the joint use of a conven- 
ient outer office equipped as above in- 
dicated should be provided preferably 

‘ with some other administrative officer, 
always having someone in attendance 
to meet the dean’s visitors and show 
them in turn into the private office. 
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3. A desk which may be locked. Usual 


desk equipment, including vases for 
flowers. 


Chair exactly to the liking of the 
dean. 


Stenographer’s desk, typewriter, and 
chair. 


A file or cabinet which can be locked 
for the following and other data: 


a. Complete list of students, giving 
home address, parent or guardian, 
city address, schedules, and other 
data. 


b. Student employment; both lists of 
students and lists of opportunities to 
work. 


e. Letter file. 


d. Student-housing list of approved 
boarding and rooming houses where 
nonresident students are in attendance 
and there are insufficient institution- 
operated housing facilities. 


e. Classified reference material, clip- 
pings, notes, ete. 


f. Chronological file of student extra- 
curricular events. 


g. Record of absenées, excused and 
unexcused—where the dean interviews 
students and grants excuses for ab- 
sences. 


Additional files to contain: 


a. Classified list of student location 
by streets, showing those living at 
home, in boarding places, or in the 
various residence halls. 


b. Attendance records where this 
forms part of the dean’s work. 


ce. Vocational guidance: 
Records of students’ preferences 
or aptitudes for specific vocation. 
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Records of opportunities in the var- 
ious vocations. 

Requirements of various vocations 
(job analyses). 


6) d. Lists and addresses of deans of 
girls and others whose advice and co- 
operation are useful. 





S|Hic/O]}0|O|M| 9. Two chairs or more for callers. 


S|IHioc/O] 0 |O 10. Settee to accommodate several callers. 


Hig|/Q| 0/O 11. Invalid chair where the school has no 
infirmary. 


2 
q 
a 

C] 
° 

© 
SS 


Couch for temporary rest and relaxa- 
tion. 


S|H|c;/O]} 0/O|M| 18. A bookcase with space for dean’s own 
carefully selected library of profes- 
sional books and carefully selected 
library of books to loan to girls. 





S|\Hic/O] 0{/O 14. Reading table (in outer office) sup- 
| pled with magazines and _ other 
periodicals for waiting visitors. 


S/H|c|O]] 0/0 15. Table for display of literature, includ- 
ing books of rules, pamphlets, leaflets, 
etc., pertaining to the school and need- 
ed by the girls. 


S/H/qc/O]| o/O;M| 16. Mimeograph or other duplicating de- 
vice. 











S/Hic|D} 0 |O 17. Apparatus and equipment for physical 
and mental tests where there is no 
physical director, physician, or nurse. 





SIH|o/D| o/O|M| 18. Several peculiarly artistic and inspir- 
ing pictures. 


S|/Hio|/DJ| 0/0 19. Wall map or atlas of the state, nation, 
and world. 


S|\HiaiO O|M| 20. Wall map of city or town showing 
| streets, transportation, etc. 








H | 0 /O 21. Wall map of plan of grounds showing 
location of buildings. 





SIH Clo |O 22. Similar plan of interior floors of build- 
ings to which students need to be 
| directed. 
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S|H/q|OJ/ o |O 23. Hinged chart frame to display school 
pictures (buildings, athletic fields, 
etc.) and scholastic and other attain- 
ments by classes or departments. 

S/H/c/|O]/ 0 |O 24. Conveniences for care of outdoor 
wraps, umbrellas, ete. 

SIH\olD] 0/O;}M| 25. Linoleum or rug on both offices. 

H\io|O]| 0 |O 26. Window facilities for a plant or two. 

S|H|co/OJ}0|/O|M| 27. Shades so adapted as to permit perfect 
control of light at all times of day. 

S|H|o|DJ} 0 |O 28. Closet for stationery and general stor- 
age. 

S|H|o|D/ 0 |O 29. Private toilet with washbowl, mirror, 
towels, etc., or at least washbowl, mir- 
ror, towels, etc., in room with screen. 

S|H|co|O}0|O|M| 30. Shoe-cleaning kit. 

ji eS Eo eae be 
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elelelels HELP FOR DEANS OF SECONDARY AND HIGHER 

g\?|n/a|S/d|§ SCHOOLS 

SISia|ola|o SI 

sleia|@|s| ele 

Sela) S| a/ 85 

SIH|clD/} 0 |O|M 1. Ample stenographic and clerical or 
secretarial help for: 

S/H/o|/O] 0 |O/M a. Letters to parents. 

SIH|oc|O]/ 0 /O|M b. Letters to students. 

SIHic/iO| 0 /O c. Miscellaneous correspondence with 

1a fellow deans and others. 

SiHlolO/ 0/0 d. Preparation of professional books, 

articles, and addresses. 

S|\H/o!lO] o /O|M e. Filing the several classifications of 

material. 

S|H/c/D] 0 |O|M f. Caring for callers and making ap- 
pointments for interviews. 
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g. Taking telephone messages. 


h. Arranging appointments for inter- 
views with students and others. 


2. Physical director. 


38. Student counselors and other leaders 
in recreational activities. 


4, School physician or medical adviser. 
5. Nurse. 


6. Social director and assistant in social 
activities. 


7. Director of residence halls and other 
student-housing, where there are many 
residence halls and several other types 
of student-housing. 


8. Mistresses-of-the-halls—this help is al- 
so needed for secondary schools where 
there are boarding students and resi- 
dence halls. 





9. Assistant dean in a large secondary 
or higher school of 750 or more girls. 

















10. Vocational counselor. 





CHAPTER XXV 


DISTINCTIVE FEATURES OF THE WORK OF 
SECONDARY SCHOOL DEANS 


Probably adults more often fail to understand and 
guide high school students sympathetically, under- 
standingly, patiently, and successfully than during any 
other period of their lives. While the adult adviser is 
still considering the boys and girls as children, they 
themselves are thinking in terms of being grown up. 
They feel fully able to take over the choices and deci- 
sions concerning their activities and are apt to be re- 
sentful of interference or criticism. It is with this 
group that the most expert guidance is needed—ap- 
parently giving them free choice, but in reality most 
adroitly determining this choice for them. Their 
immaturity and inexperience make them assume the 
manners, the dress, the customs, the freedom of their 
elders. Mary at fourteen cannot see why the hours 
for her social events should be shorter than for Amy, 
her twenty-year-old sister. Recently the author saw 
quoted a paragraph from “The Young Enchanted,” in 
which Peter Westcott says to Millie and Henry: 


What we middle-aged and old have to do is to feed the young, 
to encourage them, laugh at them, give them health and brains, 
such as they are; to stiffen them, to be patient with them and 
for them; not to lie down and let the young trample on us but: 
to work with them, behind them; to clear the ground for them; 
to sympathize and understand them and to tell them, if they 
shouldn’t see it, that they have such a chance such an oppor- 
tunity as never before has been given to the son of man. 
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WORK OF COLLEGE AND SECONDARY SCHOOL DEAN 
CONTRASTED 


The duties of high school deans are not essentially 
different from those of college deans except in the mat- 
ter of housing students. This one difference does af- 
fect the secondary school dean’s work in that she has 
no control over home conditions, which vitally affect 
the attitude of the girl toward all that the school stands 
for. The dean cannot control the girl’s choice of com- 
panions, her hour of retiring and rising, her conduct 
in social affairs, her studiousness, and many other of 
her personal affairs. Nevertheless, even with nearly 
all her students living at home, the high school dean 
can gain the active cooperation of the parents in her 
work for the students. If the dean builds up a repu- 
tation for good judgment, sound sense, pleasing per- 
sonality, ability to cooperate and to understand the 
viewpoint of others, sympathy for conditions she finds, 
and tact in adjusting herself and her efforts to them, 
the parents will welcome her help in leading their sons 
and daughters to select their friends wisely, to choose 
their recreations out of school on the principles and 
suggestions worked out by the social program in the 
school. 

VISITING TEACHER OR SOCIAL WORKER 


In the large secondary schools where the number of 
pupils make it impossible for the dean alone to establish 
the intimate contacts with the individual pupils and 
their homes, assistants become necessary. In some 
instances these helpers are called visiting teachers and 
in others social workers. Such a social worker! writing 
on this subject says: 


The work of the visiting teacher is to give the dean and 
teacher the knowledge of the environment and aspiration of the 


sat thee tee Lee 

1Mrs. Myra P. Mackey, “My Experience in Two Schools,” 
Twelfth Yearbook (1925), National Association of Deans of 
Women. p. 118. 
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home, to make known the difficulties in the path of Mary and 
John; in the end, to turn the student over to the teacher physi- 
cally, mentally, and spiritually fit to be taught. 


This preventive work will make remedial measures 
unnecessary. The duties of these assistants often in- 
clude collection of statistics, checking up the causes of 
absence, and other matters not wholly within the dean’s 
field. . 

Whether there is such an assistant or not there is 
placed upon the dean the burden of so impressing the 
girl with the principles of right thinking and right 
living that she will become a law unto herself. The 
college dean may make and enforce a ruling that girls 
shall not smoke. The high school dean can only hope 
to lead the girl to decide for herself against the prac- 
tice. While it is just as true in the secondary school 
as in the college that example is better than precept, 
the high school dean must rely upon direct teaching to 
prepare the girl for emergencies or conditions as they 
arise, and hope that when these occasions present 
themselves the high school girl will be as safeguarded 
as her elder sister who is in college. 

This calls for a broad development of extracurricu- 
lar activities the educational value of which is recog- 
nized in order that the dean may have real situations 
wherein to work. This is all the more needed when 
we consider that the high school group is much more 
heterogeneous than the college group, which, indeed, is 
highly selective. Until such time as the school recog- 
nizes that it should provide a dean of boys the high 
school dean must control the making of the social regis- 
ter for the whole school, both boys and girls. She must 
see that there are clubs to represent every wholesome 
interest of the students. She cannot do this alone but 
must secure the cooperation of the teaching force. And 
yet, while she gratefully accepts all the assistance 
she can secure from her colleagues, it is incumbent 
upon her to evaluate each extracurricular activity on 
the basis of its contribution to the desired objective. 
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Among the most valuable activities of this kind are 
those which incite interest in outdoor life. In fact, 
this is one of the easiest parts of the high school dean’s 
work. Boys and girls of this age have inherent inter- 
ests in birds, hikes, plant life, camping, and all kin- 
dred things. One essential is either for the dean her- 
self to be an expert outdoor enthusiast or to have abil- 
ity to enlist the help of others in carrying on this phase 
of the extracurricular activities. 

A tendency among high school girls to imitate all 
the college girls’ social activities should be guarded 
against. There should be parties, social organizations, 
but the formal affairs (proms, class dances, etc.), 
secret societies with all their artificiality of rushing, 
bids, secrecy, expense, and many other social activi- 
ties which may well be saved for the college period, 
should be adroitly side-tracked. 


SECONDARY SCHOOL ORGANIZATIONS 


The Girls’ League.—Most important among the activ- 
ities carried on by the writer of this chapter is the 
Girls’ League. This league is comprised of all the girls 
on register. No dues are required. Meetings are held 
once a month during regular auditorium period with 
all boys excluded. The officers comprise the cabinet, 
which arranges the program of meetings and deter- 
mines the policies. The election of officers is made a 
serious occasion. A nominating committee brings the 
result of its deliberations to the dean. The dean in 
turn consults the faculty class advisers as to scholar- 
ship, character, and leadership qualifications of the 
nominees. She exercises her right to make changes in 
the personnel of the list of candidates. Formal bal- 
lots are printed and the election duly held, every care 
being taken to make it an honest one. New officers 
are installed with dignified ceremony. Solemn injunc- 
tions are transmitted by the former incumbents of the 
various offices, their duties are defined, and an ef- 
fort is made to make the position carry a sense of 
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honor and responsibility. Outside speakers, artists and 
entertainers are utilized, but about one-third of the 
meetings are conducted by local talent from the stu- 
dent body. 


In one of the commercial and manual training high 
schools the league is centering upon the study of voca- 
tions for girls. Experts in the various lines of employ- 
ment address the club. They explain, sometimes by 
moving pictures, the nature of the work and give the 
qualifications required, the chances of promotion, 
remuneration, etc. Soon after the lecture the group of 
girls interested in that particular activity make a visit 
to the plant. The telephone exchange, newspaper 
offices, department stores, nurse’s home and hospital, 
factory, etc. are in turn visited. The cooperation of the 
various business houses and industries has been most 
cordially secured. Sometimes they send busses to 
transport the girls from the school to the plant and it 
is not unusual to find a “tea” or “‘party” awaiting the 
girls on their arrival. 


Student Council.—There are many organizations 
subsidiary to the league. One of these, the student 
council, is composed of two representatives chosen 
from each home room by the students or appointed by 
the teacher. The province of the student council is to 
bring suggestions before the whole body politic look- 
ing to the betterment of the school. These suggestions, 
which may be brought by any member, are dis- 
cussed pro and con. When one appeals to the majority 
as good a committee is appointed to bring it to the at- 
tention of the principal. If it meets with his approval 
he takes measures to install it. For instance, it had 
been the custom in the school for twenty years at the 
auditorium exercises to have the flag carried forward 
for salute by two girls. The council pointed out that, 
as our country’s flag represents both men and women, 
it would be appropriate to have it carried by a boy 
and a girl. Suggestions were also made as to the 
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selection of the flag bearers, making it a distinctive 
honor. These suggestions were put into immediate 
effect. 

Girls’ Service Club.—Membership in the Girls’ Ser- 
vice Club is limited to sixty (the registration of the 
school is about 1,800.) Members are selected on the 
basis of ability to be of service and by invitation of the 
club. The club serves, first, the school in any capacity 
required, and, second, the community. This is the 
money-making organ of the league. Its members con- 
duct sales of candy, school badges, buttons, and pen- 
nants. All moneys are handed over to the treasury of 
the league. In turn the league finances the Service Club 
for its needs. Service Club members are “minute 
men,” standing ready to do anything requested by 
principal or faculty. They act as ushers and other at- 
tendants at commencement, entertainments, and other 
affairs requiring service of this kind. They relieve 
the teachers of corridor duty, look after the neatness 
of halls and classrooms, etc. They dress dolls and 
make or buy toys for the community Christmas tree 
for poor children, fill boxes for the Red Cross distri- 
bution abroad, and every term they entertain the blind 
children and the crippled with a picnic or a party. At 
their meetings they discuss the happiness they get from 
service to others. 


Other Organizations—Among other organizations 
under the league are the Girls’ Glee Club, the Girls’ 
Orchestra, the Fencing Club, the Hockey Club, the 
Swimming Club (using the Y. W. C. A. pool), the 
Scholarship Club, the Student Advisers and many 
grade and home room clubs. The number and nature 
of the organizations vary in the different schools. 


CHARACTER FORMATION 


During the past year character and personality have 
been stressed in the group conferences. Group con- 
ferences are held in all our high schools. When a 
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group is in conference with the dean they are excused 
from recitation. At least one conference a term is held 
with every grade, thus bringing the dean in personal 
touch with every high school girl in the city. The girls 
are at liberty to make appointment for a private con- 
ference at any time. 


VOCATIONAL. GUIDANCE 


It is the custom to hold a personal interview with 
every senior before she is graduated. It is the writer’s 
opinion that too many girls go to college who are not 
of “college timber” and also that too many girls go to 
normal school who should not be teachers. It is not 
always easy to dissuade a girl from her decision. It 
can be done only by suggesting another objective 
which appeals to her. On the other hand, it is a great 
joy to be able to help a girl who is mentally equipped 
for college to solve her problem of financial shortage 
when she had been regarding this barrier as insur- 
mountable. By means of loan funds from women’s or- 
ganizations and gifts from citizens who respond gen- 
erously when request is made, it has been possible to 
meet the needs of such cases. 

Helping girls to make a choice when they are going 
directly into the business world is a serious proposi- 
tion. When occasionally the dean realizes that she has 
been of real practical service, there is a feeling of ela- 
tion which no money reward could give. To recite one 
specific case, a senior just before graduation handed 
in the filled-in questionnaire that is customarily re- 
quired. Among many questions propounded, she an- 
swered as follows: 


What subject have you least enjoyed? Stenography and 
typing. 

What subject have you most enjoyed? History. 

What are you going to do? Be a private secretary. 


Naturally the inference was that this girl had not 
done well in stenography and typing, but on investiga- 
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tion it was found that she was a leader in both classes. 
In the interview that followed she said she had taken 
a commercial course without seéking advice, supposing 
it to be the proper thing to do in a commercial school. 
She was going to be a secretary because a flattering 
position had been offered her by an executive who had 
requested the school to send him its most competent 
product. The girl reiterated her dislike of the work, 
however. She was not aware that there was anything 
that she particularly liked. After answering “No” to 
a number of suggestions she said, “Oh, I would love 
it!” in answer to the question whether she would like 
to be a kindergarten teacher. Not to allow her to jump 
again at conclusions, she was sent to visit the kinder- 
garten training class at the normal school. It resulted 
in her resigning her prospective position and entering 
the normal school. Two years later in attending the 
normal school commencement a young woman 
approached with beaming eyes. It was this girl. After 
recalling herself to the memory of the dean, she 
said, “I am graduating tonight the happiest girl in the 
whole city.” After two years of kindergarten teach- 
ing she wrote, “I remember saying to you when I 
graduated that I was the happiest girl in the city, I 
want to tell you now that I am the happiest girl in all 
the world, I just love my work.” 

It is evident that high school advisers need special 
training in vocational guidance and the opportunity to 
assemble the data regarding the positions open to girls 
and women in order to be capable counselors in this 
field. A list of occupations engaged in by women is 
given in Appendix H. The references given in the bib- 
liography under “Vocational Guidance” will be found 
helpful study material in rounding out needed prepara- 
tion. 
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APPENDIX A 


MINIMUM ESSENTIALS FOR PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
IN NORMAL SCHOOLS 


The following material is taken from a report prepared 
by a committee consisting of Katherine L. Cronin, State 
Normal School, Bridgewater, Massachusetts, Chairman; 
Ruth F. Atkinson, State Normal School, Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts ; and Florence A. Somers, formerly of State Normal 
School, Salem, Massachusetts; and was issued by the 
Massachusetts Department of Education as a manual for 
teachers. 

The purpose of the department of physical education in 
normal schools, for which this syllabus is intended as a guide 
for the two-year teacher training course, is twofold: 

1. Personal. (a) To help the individual student to 
develop to the highest point of physical efficiency by estab- 
lishing health habits and correcting as far as possible struc- 
tural or organic defects; (b) to establish physical recrea- 
tion habits; (c) to develop highest ideals of sportsmanship ; 
(d) to develop leadership. 

This first purpose stated is worked out by means of (a) 
physical examination of every entering student; (b) a 
course in personal hygiene; (c) individual corrective work; 
(d) gymnasium work, including marching tactics, floor 
work, apparatus work, folk dancing, group contests, and 
games; (e) recreational clubs and women’s athletic associa- 
tions, which conduct athletic tournaments (hockey, basket- 
ball, baseball, tennis, bowling, etc.), hikes and winter sports, 
etc. 


_———L— 


1No. 6, Whole No. 152, 19 pp., 1924. 
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2. Professional.. To train in methods of applying all of 
the above to children. 

This second purpose is worked out through (a) study of 
selection of schoolroom and playground activities for chil- 
dren of different ages; (b) methods of presenting activities 
(giving commands, organizing groups, etc.), using the nor- 
mal class for practice teaching; (c) supervised practice 
teaching of children in the training school; (d) study of 
school hygiene and first aid; (e) practice in applying eye 
and ear tests, and in determining weight and height, as well 
as taking such other measurements as pertain to deviations 
from the normal. 


PHYSICAL EXAMINATION 
(Student Health Service) 


A thorough examination should be made of all candidates 
for admission by a physician appointed by the principal 
with such assistance as may seem necessary and desirable. 
This initial examination should be followed by reexamina- 
tion of such students as would seem to require it during 
the year. Each student in whom defects are found should 
be reexamined near the end of each school year. All candi- 
dates for graduation should be examined during the last 
term. 


a. Purpose: 
1. To discover the degree of physical fitness of the candidates 
for the work of the school and for the teaching profession 
and to recommend means for the correction of defects found. 


2. To discover and to make known to the principal any physi- 
cal. condition which might be considered to render a candi- 
date permanently unfitted for the teaching profession. 


38. To obtain a definite basis upon which the school program or 
the habits of living of a student may be adapted to her 
physical abilities when limitations are recognized not 
sufficient to debar her from completing her course. 

4, To stimulate effort to higher standards of efficiency and to 
demonstrate to the student the ability of the human 
mechanism to respond to correct habits of living. 


5. The physician appointed by the principal should be author- 
ized to make the final recommendation as to the fitness of 
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a student to enter the school or to complete her course of 
study or any part thereof. 


6. To provide data for reference and comparison. 


b. Suggested procedure: 


1. Examination made by physician with such assistance as 
stated above: 

(a) Condition of heart, lungs, throat, glands, scalp, skin, 
teeth, spine, and feet. 

(b) Weight, height, and lung capacity. 

(c) Results of examination of eyes and ears. 

(d) Simple facts regarding family history, previous ill- 
nesses, accidents and operations, intestinal and mens- 
trual conditions, and headaches. 

(e) Reports on sleep, diet, and exercise. 


2. Summary of above data by physician, based on findings of 
examination. 


8. Each student found to have correctable defects is asked to 
report to the teacher of physical education on a specified 
date that these defects are under treatment or to bring 
a signed statement from the physician or dentist when 
treatment has been completed. 


A. THEORY: 
I. Personal hygiene: 
Foreword: This outline indicates the main essentials that every 
student should possess by the end of her normal school training. 
It is taken for granted that each instructor of hygiene will plan 
her own order of topics and method of preseenting these facts 
and will use the devices best suited to her situation to establish 
in her students the related health habits. 
a. Introduction: 
1. Definitions: anatomy, physiology, hygiene. 
2. Health: its meaning, values, and dangers. 
8. The body as a machine. 
4, Mental and physical efficiency. 
b. Anatomy: 
1. Cell, tissue, organ. 
2. The skeleton in general; bones, cartilage, joints, ligaments. 
3. Muscles, tendons. 
4. Chief organs of head, thorax, abdomen, pelvis. 
5. Nervous system. 
ce. Body mechanics: 


i Bosture: 
(a) Values of good posture: physiologic, economic, social. 
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(b) Points of good posture: standing, sitting, walking, 
sleeping. 
(c) Causes of poor posture: 
(1) Structural. 
(2) Functional: 
Malnutrition and rapid growth. 
Faulty habits. 
Recent fashions. 
Improper school furniture. 
Improper clothing. 
(d) Dangers of poor posture. 
(e) Detection of types of faulty posture: 
(1) Round shoulders (kyphosis). 
(2) Hollow back (lordosis). 
(3) Lateral curvature (scoliosis). 
(f) Correction of faulty posture: 
(1) Fvod and rest for malnourished. 
(2) Development of posture sense. 
(3) Exercise: 
General correction. 
Individual correction. (Values of it; dangers 
unless done under expert supervision) 
(4) Emphasize values and dangers of braces. 
(g) Vertical line test. (May be given periodically in 
gymnasium classes.) 
The feet: 
(a) The arches of the foot: 
(1) Structure. 
(2) Functions. 
(b) Weak feet: 
(1) Detection. 
(2) Causes. 


(8) Prevention. 

(4) Correction. 
(Emphasize values and dangers of steel arch 
supporters; use of rubber sponge.) 


d. Reproductive system: 
Structure of pelvic organs. 


i 
2. 


Development and functions (puberty, pregnancy, meno- 
pause). 


Menstruation: 


(a) 


Significance. (Stress normal psychological attitude 
toward it.) 


4, 
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(b) Abnormal menstruation: 

(1) Symptoms. 

(2) Causes. (Emphasize effect of bad psychology.) 

(3) Prevention. 

(4) Treatment. (Caution against use of medi- 
cines and operations except upon expert 
advice.) 

(c) Hygiene of menstruation: 

(1) During month. 

(2) During the period (bathing, exercise, etc.) 
Social hygiene. 


e. Respiratory system: 


il 
2. 


3. 


Need of oxygen in body. 

Structure and functions of organs of respiration. (Rela- 
tionship between respiration and circulation.) 

Lung power and capacity: 

(a) Importance. 

(b) Means of increasing. 

(c) Dangers of underdeveloped lungs. 


The air: 
(a) Functions: 
(1) To supply oxygen. 
(2) To reduce body temperature. 
(b) Essential qualities: 
(1) Cleanliness (freedom from dust, organic odors, 
etc.) 
(2) Movement. 
(8) Temperature. 
(4) Humidity. 
(c) Window ventilation (other systems of ventilation 
under school hygiene.) 


Colds: 

(a) Dangers. 

(b) Causes (immediate and predisposing factors.) 
(c) Prevention high body resistance.) 

(d) Prevention of spread. 

(e) Treatment. 


f. Circulatory system: 


Up 


Structure and functions: 
(a) The organs of circulation. 


Systems of circulation: 
(a) Systemic. 
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(b) Pulmonary. 
(c) Lymphatic. 
Disorders and diseases of circulatory system: 
(a) “Heart trouble”: 

(1) Symptoms. 

(2) Possible causes. 

(8) Relationship to regular exercises. 
(b) Anemia: 

(1) Symptoms. 

(2) Treatment. 
Ways of increasing power of heart (the vasomotor sys- 
tem). ‘ 


. 


g. Digestive system: 


lf 


2. 
3. 


Organs of digestion: 
(a) Simple structure and functions of each. 
The story of digestion. 
Food requirements of body. 
A well-balanced diet: 
(a) Classes of foods: 
(1) Values of each. 
(2) Where found. 
(b) Selection of food: 
(1) Normal requirements. 
(2) Factors determining kind and amount needed. 
Health rules to follow. 
Weight: 
(a) Significance. 
(b) Assimilation of food (effect of exercise). 
(c) Eat and grow fat. 
(d) Eat and grow thin. 
Disorders and diseases: 
(a) Malnutrition, rickets, anemia. 
(b) Constipation, causes, treatment. 


h. Special sense organs: 


1. 


2. 


The eye: 
(a) Structure and function of each part. 
(b) Care (Distinguish between optician and oculist.) 
(c) Disorders and diseases: 

(1) Myopia, hyperopia, astigmatism. 

(2) Hye strain, symptoms, causes, care. 

(8) Granulated eyelids, pink eye, etc. 
The ear: oo 
(a) Structure and functions of the parts. 
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(b) Care. (Emphasize danger of putting anything in 
ear.) 
(c) Disorders. 


i. The skin: 
1. Structure. 
2. Functions. (Stress significance of perspiration.) 
8. Cleanliness: 
(a) Importance: hygienic, social, psychological. 
(b) Bathing: kinds of baths and values of each. 
(c) Care of hair, nails, etc. 
4, Cosmetics vs. health rules. 
5. Clothing. 
j. Oral hygiene: 
1. The teeth: 
(a) Structure. 
(b) Kinds. 
(c) Second dentition. (Stress importance of first teeth.) 
(d) Values of good teeth: physiological, social. 
(e) Care of teeth: daily cleanliness; dentist’s services. 
(f) Disorders and diseases due to neglect of teeth. 
2. Tonsils and adenoids: 


(a) Lymphoid tissue. 

(b) Dangers of diseased tonsils and adenoids: 
(1) Symptoms in children. 
(2) Effect on school work. 


(c) Operations: 
(1) Good results. 
(2) Distinguish between diseased and merely en- 
larged. 
(3) Emphasize need of expert surgeon, general 
anesthetic, after-care, determining condition of 
heart beforehand. 


k. Mental hygiene: 


1. 


2. 


The central nervous system: 
(a) Structure. 

(b) Function. 

(c) Development from birth. 


Habit: 

(a) Physiology of. 

(b) Value of reducing all things possible to subconcious. 
(c) Efficiency. 
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Fatigue: 

(a) Physiology of. 

(b) Relief: exercise, rest. 

Recreation: active vs. “commercial.” 
Proper balance: sleep, work, recreation. 
Good mental habits. 

Social aspects of mental hygiene. 


Physiology of exercise (effect of exercise on the above system.) 
m. Suggestions for establishing health habits in students: 


ik 


il 


SD ESSERE SO 1) 


Critical study by students of their own method of living 
and the effect of habits upon themselves, through record 
keeping, private conferences with instructor, and class- 
room discussion. 

Athletic training rules. 

The school athletic association may award points for each 
month that the rules are lived up to. 

The hygiene grade for the term may be increased if a 
satisfactory health record is kept. 


health (suggestions for third or fourth-year course): 
General discussion. History of public health. 

Social and economic aspects of disease. 

Vital statistics. 

Health laws: child labor laws. 

Health administration: quarantine. 

Occupation, hygiene of. 

Health agencies, public and private. 

The public health nurse and the social worker. 


Health education: 
Aim: healthy, happy children as a basis for a healthy, sane 
nation. 


Method: 


a. 


b. 


ik 


School environment: 
(a) The teacher. 
(b) School site: 
(1) Distance from center of population. 
(2) Grounds: 
Soil. 
Topography (playground.) 
(3) Neighborhoods: 
Playground—noise—distractions. 
Safety. 


(c) The building: 
(1) Lighting. 


(d) 


(e) 
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(2) Ventilating principles and 
(3) Heating special devices. 
(4) Lavatories. 

(5) Drinking water. 

(6) Cloak rooms. 

(7) Cleaning: janitor service. 
(8) Safety devices. 


The classroom: 
(1) Size. 

(2) Windows. 
(3) Blackboards. 
(4) Furniture. 


Curriculum: 
(1) Time schedule: order of studies, two-session 
day, noon meal, ete. 


(2) Recesses, rest periods, physical education 
periods. 


2. Health supervision of children: 


3. 


(a) 
(b) 
(c) 
(d) 
(e) 
(f) 


(2) 


(h) 


Physical examinations (the state law) by teacher: 

eyes, ears, height and weight. 

Inspection. (Note rash, running nose, flushed face, 

pallor, undue breathlessness, etc.) 

Clinics and follow-up work. 

Health specialists: 

Physician, nurse, nutrition specialists, health educa- 

tion specialist,-physical director. 

Cooperation with the home, the Parent-Teacher 

Association. 

Nutrition: school lunches, nutrition classes, and 

height and weight charts. 

Handicapped children: 

(1) Mental (ungraded classes.) 

(2) Physical (open-air schools.) 

Communicable diseases: 

(1) Detection. 

(2) Disposal of children. (Stress dangers of the 
lay person taking too much responsibility.) 


Training children in health habits: 


(a) 


General plan of procedure: 

(1) Arouse interest. 

(2) Teach “training rules.” (Give specific simple 
directions; emphasize one new thing at a 
time.) 
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(3) Prevent lapses into bad habits. (Inspection 
and reports. Make habits pleasurable.) 
(4) Maintain interest by varying the devices. 
(5) Correlate with other subjects. 
(6) Cooperate closely with supervisor of physical 
education, nurse, doctor, and home. 
(7) Establish ideals of health. 
First aid: 
“The Red Cross Manual for First Aid” is recommended as 
a textbook for this course. 


Safety education: 
“The Massachusetts State Manual for Safety Instruction” is 
recommended as a textbook for this course. 


Methods of physical education (teaching, administration, and 
management: 

a. General and initial investigation of conditions which must 
dictate the content of the program. By physical examination 
determine extent and kind of exercise: 


1. Physical condition: 
(a) Of child. 
(b) Of plant. By examination of plant as to size and 
safety, determine type of exercise possible. 

2. Climatic condition. 

38. Time allotment—opportunity for after-school organization. 
Length of definite periods will dictate content of program. 
Number of children available after school hours will 
determine extent of extracurricular activities. 

4, Age aims—to be based on tables and charts compiled from 
reliable and recent data. 

5. Need for and kind of corrective measures. Both to be 
determined after careful examination and by careful selec- 
tion of corrective measures. 


6. Progress and achievement of child. Methods for measuring, 
recording and evaluating progress in health and motor 
achievements. 


Lessen objectives. The evaluation of types of exercises, such as 
social, hygienic, corrective, recreative, aesthetic, ete. 
Recreational projects: field days, festivals, pageants, outdoor 
excursions, ete. 

Preparation for lesson. The building up of a single lesson, as 
well as a plan for the entire year, is here considered as based 
on the specific value of types of activities as related to the 
general educational objectives. 
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Lesson plan: 
(a) Pupil: special needs, dress, etc. 
(b) Place: classroom, gymnasium, playroom or playground. 
(c) Time: as to length, frequency, and time of day. 
(d) Content: as dictated by equipment. 
e. Commands: 
1. Qualities and use of voice. 
2. Brevity, clearness, and precision of phrasing. 
3. Division (preparation, pause, execution.) 
4. Substitution of numerals or signs for words. 
5. Assistive commands and admonitions. 
Ta 
ie 


ctics: 
For the individual in the classroom, the group in the gym- 
nasium, the mass on field days. 


2. Scope of material within the schoolroom where facilities are 
limited. 


8. Scope of material where facilities are ample. 


4. Formation of classes for floor work, apparatus work, games, 
athletics, and dancing. The formations other than in the 
classroom will develop through teaching of tactics. For the 
classroom, they will be determined largely by the grade and 
mainly as to the relative positions of boys and girls. 

5. Use of marching for manifestation of the various rhythms 
and time values. 


g. Singing games and story plays: 

1. Formations: circle, square, etc. 

2. Selection of materials built around live situations. 

8. The individual interpretations of situations and experiences 
rather than suggested interpretations, thus kindling imag- 
ination. 

4, The assembling and relating to occur at the time of teach- 
ing the song, reading or telling the story, of these interpre- 
tations. 

h. Floor exercises: 

1. Method of presentation. (Memorized drills have no place 
in this consideration.) 

(a) Imitation should predominate in kindergarten and first 
grade. Leader may be teacher or chosen pupil. 

(b) Command. Aim to be toward quick and _ accurate 
orientation, execution and selection of movements. 

(c) Rhythmical repetition (fitting exercises into proper 
space and time.) Purpose: increased function of vital 
organs. 
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(d) Method of leading from command exercises to ryth- 
mical repetition. Mainly for correction of faulty exe- 
cution of movements. 


Valuation of exercises. (Considered only for normal in- 

dividuals. For corrective purposes, the value becomes 

specific.) 

(a) Essential. Only big muscle exercises fall in this group 
and must be part of lesson, no matter how brief. 

(b) Secondary. Smaller in scope, less general in effect. 

(c) Unessential. When involving only small parts of body 
such as fingers, hands. 


Progression of exercises: 

(a) Two-movement exercises from the fundamental posi- 
tion. The simplest form of movement of single parts 
of the body for children of elementary grades. 


(b) Two-movement exercises from any other starting 
position. Simple exercises for beginners above ele- 
mentary school age. 


(c) Four-movement exercises based on the foregoing and 
requiring motor sense. Mimetic exercises may here 
be considered. 


Assistive means to insure attention on performance. 

(a) Alternating directions in rhythmical repetitions. 

(b) Change of formations so as not to have the same ones 
in front leading all the time. 

(c) Alternating varying rhythms. 


(d) Groups carrying varying rhythms To cultivate 
simultaneously. self-willed 
(e) Utilizing the canon or round form of attention. 


divided rhythm. 


Heavy apparatus: 
1 Methods for class work: 


(a) Class apparatus work. (Requires duplicates sufficient 
for large numbers.) 

(b) Sectional apparatus work. (Requires trained section 
leaders.) 

(c) Formation of classes or sections for the various types 
of apparatus. 

(d) Giving aid both for safety and instruction. 

(e) Construction and adjustment of apparatus. 

(f) Terminology of material. 

(g) Progression of exercises. 

(h) Grading and marking in efficiency. 
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(i) Judging in competition. 
(j) Stunts with and without apparatus. 


j. Athletics (See Massachusetts Physical Education Bulletin, 1924. 
No. 1.) 
k. Organized recess: 
1. Purposes: 
(a) To furnish opportunity in worth-while activities for 
large numbers. 
(b) Furnish opportunity for group activity and pupil 
leadership. 
(c) Stimulate after-school and holiday recreation. 
(d) Teach responsibility. 


2. Permanent organization of groups: 
(a) Selection and training of leaders. 
(b) Pupil officials: captains, custodians of equipment, 
recorders of achievement. 
(c) Periodical contests. 
38. Suitable activities for the various grades. 


B. PRACTICE. 


I. Personal: 

This section of the course has for its aim the all-round develop- 
ment of the individual student, for health, bodily control, moral 
practices, and social behavior. It should have no connection 
with the professional work in physical education, but should 
attempt to develop in every student a real love for activity 
itself; allowing the student to forget for a time that she is in 
school to learn how to teach, and to expend all her energy on 
enjoyment of personal freedom and achievement. She should 
learn, indirectly, many things from this physical work be- 
sides love of exercise; she should learn cooperation with others, 
giving in readily to others, or coming forward and taking the 
leadership, as occasion demands; she should add to her sense 
of fair play, justice, and kindliness; her activities should 
develop grace and poise and erect carriage; her natural sense 
of rhythm should be brought out; she should gain the qualities 
of courage and fearlessness in attempting something new or 
difficult, and the art of thinking clearly and acting promptly in 
difficult situations. 


The types of activity which may be used: 


a Gymnastics: 
1. Marching tactics (military drill.) 
Aims: Alertness and quickness of response, the unconscious 
feeling of an individual in relation to a group; methods of 
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handling large groups of people in the most efficient man- 
ner 

Means: Simple and common movements for the individual 
and the group. 


Setting-up exercises: 

Aims: To develop coordination of the parts of the body; to 
encourage quickness of response and accuracy in form; 
to stimulate healthy functionings of the muscles and vital 
organs; to develop good postural habits; to give the feel- 
ing of united group:action to the individual. 


Means: An attempt should be made to include some exercises 
of the following types in every lesson: 


(a) So-called “order exercises,” to develop quickness of 
response. 

(b) Relaxing exercises, to free tension of muscles. 

(c) Large-muscle exercises, for hygienic aims. Mimetic 
exercises may be placed in this group, being especially 
interesting because they represent well-known forms 
of activity. 

(d) General corrective exercises, such as spine stretching, 
foot rolling, ete. 


(e) Balance exercises for control and equilibrium. 

(f) Jumping exercises to develop ease of movement and 
safe landing positions and to stimulate heart and lung 
action. 

(g) Suggestions for deep breathing exercises which follow 
as a natural result of vigorous exercises. 


Exercises with light apparatus, as dumb bell, Indian clubs, 
wands, etc., may be used where such equipment is provided 
as a variation from the setting-up exercises, with the same 
aims and means. 


Exercises on heavy apparatus. 


Aims: Fundamental activities of running, jumping, and 
climbing are made use of, the power to control one’s body 
over obstacles is developed, and the moral qualities of 
courage, effort, and fearlessness, etc., are exercised. 

Means: Exercises on such pieces of apparatus as stall bars, 
ropes, rings, boom, horse, buck, box, ladders, and balance 
boards. 


It is desirable that the students be taught to give assist- 
ance to those working on the apparatus. 


5. 
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Corrective exercises: 

Aims: 

(a) To assist normal individuals in maintaining the correct 
position of the body, including feet. 

(b) To provide extra time and special individual exercises 
for those who have either acquired bad postural habits 
or who have defects which may be improved by exercise. 

(c) To assist individuals in correcting organic disorders, 
such as constipation, dysmenorrhea, etc. 


Stunts: 
Aims: To add variety and fun to the program; to provide 


big muscle exercises which will stimulate effort by their 
difficulty of accomplishment. 


Means: 

(a) Individual stunts, as the forward roll, jumping through 
the stick. 

(b) Contest in couples, as rooster fight, pull the stick. 


(c) Group stunts, as the merry-go-round, skin the snake, 
pyramids. 


b. Dancing: 


Cc. 


ils 


Folk dancing: This type of dancing is important because 
of its recreative qualities and the pleasure obtained in the 
natural rhythm and exercise of the dance. The students 
should be urged to imagine the true setting of the dances 
and to forget themselves in the freedom and joy of the 
action. This feeling may be destroyed by too much attention 
to form and technique. 

Character dancing. 

Social dancing: It might well be the special mission of the 
department of physical education to teach the correct forms 
of social dancing and to encourage the practice of social 
courtesies and decorum. 


Athletics: 

The word “athletic” is here used in a large sense to include all 
varieties of games from simple individual and fundamental 
activities to the most highly organized team games, and the 
sports of golf, tennis, swimming, etc. 


il, 


Group games and simple team games: 
(a) Relay races, such as shuttle relay, obstacle relay, etc. 
(b) Circle games, such as three deep, beetle goes round, 


etc. 
(c) Ball games, such as dodge ball, line football, etc. 
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(d) Miscellaneous games, such as prisoner’s base, duck 
on the rock, etc. 

2. Team games: Official rules for all games and those especially 
adapted to women’s use should be adhered to. These games 
may be fitted into a full program by using certain games in 
only one season. A selected list of such games is suggested: 


Fall Winter Spring 
Field hockey Volley ball Hemenway ball 
Soccer Captain ball Playground ball 
Field ball Basketball Baseball 


83. Individual sports: It is desirable that as much work of this 
type as possible be included in the class work. These sports 
are important, not only for physical development and 
health, but because they give the student opportunity of 
learning several types of motor activity which are funda- 
mental in most games and which she may make use of for 
leisure-time recreation. Local conditions will determine 
which of these are most feasible. This type of athletics in- 
cludes track and field events, tennis, skating, swimming, 
hand ball, golf, rowing, etc. 


d. Extracurricular activities: It is not possible to incorporate the 


above suggestions for games and athletics into the program of 
all of the normal schools, both on account of lack of equipment 
and lack of time. It is possible, however, in many cases to 
provide a program of extracurricular activities which may in- 
clude many of the above, with additional possibilities, such as 
hiking, rowing, paddling, camping, winter sports, interpretive 
dancing, ete. 

These extracurricular activities may be organized into a 
women’s athletic association, or other organization, which may 
have for its general aims: to promote interest in all forms of 
physical recreation, and to inculcate the highest ideals of health 
and character. 

A point system for acquiring honors may be developed. A pro- 
portionate number of points are awarded for participation in 
practice for a sport, for playing through a schedule of games, 
for being captain or manager of a team, and for making the 
“honor” varsity team. For instance: 


Field hockey: Points 
Attendance at three-quarter of the practices scheduled... 25 
For playing in three-quarter of the games scheduled.... 25 
Cantainsorsmanagercoreteaii |). ann a 10 


A position on any final picked teams, such as Harvard 
and Yale teams chosen to play a final game or an honor 
varsity 
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Tennis: 
CRS NI DION aman em RNR oo alee ee Maw ay 2 50 
CRUG ER UT mpl: Mie ee ne San Mawel BO Hae ee. he Sack, ee 35 
SIEVING Tete TOUNG Meee Crs ar es yee 10 
FPATticipavinow ine cOULn al Ch tae een nen ere 5 
Hiking: 
Hikes Ssmiles ‘and over up. to 102... «4.03210 sk ne es 5 
Hikes lOgmilessandsoverseec. 20.1) ween tate en eon eee 10 
Active membership in the athletic association and honorary 
emblems shall be earned according to the total number of 
points won in the various activities; for instance: 
Activesmembership eyes cce eee ae oes ne ee Lee 100 
SChoolwemb) eiimpeenn tt Metres ok anaes a eee 250 
FANS ASSOCLALIOND DIN sen ee pies): cae ts Pee eee 500 


II. Professional:1 
a. Story plays: 
b. Rhythmic plays: 
ec. Games: 
1. Games for little people should have as few rules as possible. 
The circle formation is the simplest of all and tends to 
bring about a spirit of unity among the players. As the 
games become more difficult to play, more rules are involved 
and each player has a distinct duty to perform in his posi- 
tion on the field. 


2. Aims: 
(a) To make all activities highly enjoyable and physically 
valuable. 
(b) To stimulate quick response with precision of reaction 
to stimuli. 


(c) To develop skill, alertness, strength, endurance, bodily 
~ control, accuracy of judgment, and inspiration. 
(d) To cultivate respect for rules and regulations, a love 
of fair play, a sense of justice, and a social spirit as 
the best training for citizenship. 


3. Method of presentation: 
(a) Learning the fundamentals through the actual play- 
ing of the game, interrupted by frequent suggestions 
and explanations by leader. 





1Since the section under the heading ‘Professional’? applies to 
Grades 1 to 6, nearly all of it has been omitted. In as far as the 
need for personal physical fitness for the teacher is stressed and cer- 
tain items in the technic of teaching apply to all pupils of whatever 
age these are included. 
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(b) Learning details by description and diagram. 


Practical suggestions: 


(a) All activities out of doors when possible. Time may 
be saved by a brief description before leaving class. 

(b) Study of what children do after school hours and its 
bearing upon the recreational work of the school. 

(c) Encourage timid children. 

(d) Choose games suitable to the age, sex, previous train- 
ing, and physical condition of the group, as well as 
play space and equipment. 


d. Floor exercises: 


1 


Since conditions make it impossible for all work to be given 
out of doors, it is necessary for the student to know how to 
conduct satisfactory lessons in the schoolroom. 


Aims: Educational effect shown in quickness of response and 


accuracy of interpretation of command. Corrective effect 
obtained by stimulating good postural habits and insisting 
upon correct execution of each gymnastic exercise, leading 
toward good body mechanics. Hygienic effect produced by 
rapid repeated contractions of large groups of muscles, 
resulting in increased functional activity of all vital organs. 

Essentials student should possess in order to teach gymnas- 

ties effectively: 

(a) Good carriage. 

(b) Clear, decisive, stimulating voice. 

(c) Knowledge of principles and purpose of gymnastic 
exercise. 

(d) Ability to do the work in good form, in order that she 
may make effective demonstrations. 

(e) Actual experience in interpreting and in making les- 
son plans, in teaching, in criticizing positions, in detect- 
ing faults and good points. 

(f) Student should know cues for good standing and sit- 
ting positions. 


e. Athletics: 


Means: Events suited to age and sex, that are simple and 
easily planned. 


hy 


Individual contests: Contests between an individual and 
certain standards. They are tests of proficiency and develop- 
ment. Events for individual tests may be chosen from the 
following activities: climbing (including pull-up), running, 
jumping, vaulting, throwing (distance and accuracy), stunts, 
volley ball serves, tennis serves. 


APPENDIX B 


LECTURE TOPICS ON STUDENT HEALTH 


Cornell, at its founding in 1868, required a thirty-lecture 
course in hygiene for every student in his first year. This 
requirement continued until 1904, when it was abolished 
and a course in hygiene was offered but not required. This 
scheme continued until the fall of 1919, when hygiene again 
became a required subject, this time a sixty-lecture course. 
These lectures are given by the physicians of the medical 
adviser’s office to the freshmen and sophomore class which 
are divided into groups averaging 135 members each and 
meet once a week. The lectures are 50 minutes in length 
and are supplemented by considerable demonstration ma- 
terial and by charts. A notebook and a preliminary exam- 
ination are required for each of the four terms. The final 
examination is waived where the term’s average in note- 
book, preliminary examination, and attendance is 85 per 
cent or better. The “hygiene requirement” is administered 
by the dean of the university faculty and the Faculty 
Committee on Instruction in Hygiene and Preventive Medi- 
cine. No credit is given, but the satisfactory completion 
of four terms’ work in hygiene is a university requirement 
for graduation. Following is the schedule of lecture topics 
for 1925-26 :1 


OUTLINE OF LECTURE SCHEDULE 


Hygiene J. Personal Hygiene: 
1. The health program at Cornell University; factors that in- 
fluence health. 





1The sex-hygiene content of these lectures has been published in 
Health Education Program, Cornell University, by D. F. Smiley, 
Social Pathology, Vol. 1, No. 5. United States Public Health Service. 
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Bacteria and disease; the development of the germ theory. 
Infection and resistance. 

Immunity. 

The hygiene of the nose and throat; nasal obstruction; ton- 
sils and adenoids; ear trouble. 

“Colds’”—are they preventable? 

The personal prevention of tuberculosis. 

The preventable causes of mental disease. 

The causes and prevention of nervousness. 

The importance of positive health to the individual and to 
the community. 

The structure and physiology of the genital system. 

The mechanism of reproduction; the development of the sex 
instinct; hygiene of sex. 

The venereal diseases. 


Hygiene II. Personal Hygiene: 


Foods—types and amounts needed. 

The mechanism of digestion, absorption, storage, and utili- 
zation; the prevention of indigestion and constipation. 

The hygiene of vision. 

The functions and care of the skin. 

The hygiene of growth. 

Teeth and their care. 

Posture and health. 

The hygiene of the circulatory system and kidneys. 

The muscles and exercises; the benefits of exercise. 
Safeguarding athletics; exercise facilities at Cornell. 
Heredity and health. 

The emergency treatment of unconsciousness—alrtificial 
respiration. 

The emergency treatment of wounds. 

Why an annual physical examination? Results of exam- 
ination of freshman class. 


Hygiene III. Hygiene of Environment: 


1. 


OO ARMA wh 


Man the most frequent source of infection for man; epi- 
demiology; carriers. 

Animals as sources of infection for man. 

Air and disease; climate and disease. 

Ventilation. 

Soil and disease. 

Water and disease. 

The provision of a safe water supply. 

Sanitary housing; sanitary disposal of wastes. 

Food deficiencies, poisons, infections, adulterations. 


10. 
tb. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
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Milk and meat—their proper production and handling. 
Alcohol, tobacco, coffee, and the narcotic drugs. 
Nostrums and quackery. 

Insects and disease. 

Occupational health hazards. 


Hygiene IV. Public Health: 


ils 
2. 


13. 


14. 


The development of public health and preventive medicine. 
Community problems in mental hygiene—mental disease, 
mental deficiency, delinquency, drug addiction. 

Community problems in sex hygiene—venereal disease, il- 
legitimacy, prostitution, divorce. 

Tuberculosis and the community. 

The problem of the diseases of middle life—the degenerative 
diseases and cancer. 

The community’s interest in maternity and infancy. 
Safeguarding the health of school children. 

The health of the industrial workers. 

Military hygiene. 

The place of the voluntary health organizations in public 
health work. 

Official health agencies. 

Physicians versus quacks; the problem of providing good 
medical care. 

Nurses and hospitals; the problem of providing good hospital 
and nursing service. 

The cost versus the results of public health work. 





APPENDIX C 
HEALTH UPKEEP GRADING TABLE! 


Another method of measuring our results is to be tried 
during the coming year, 1926-27. Using the table of defects 
and faulty health habits appended, we shall mark each 
student at the time of the annual physical examination, de- 
ducting 5 per cent for every faulty health habit and every 
remediable defect found, and marking on the basis of 100 
per cent. We shall thus rate each individual upon his 
health upkeep, and penalize him for his health inheritance, 
or irremediable health deficit. An average health upkeep 
rating of about 85 per cent is what we think we have in 
our present entering class; an average health upkeep rating 
of 100 per cent is what we can aim to get in that same class 
at graduation. Certain it is that if health knowledge can 
prevent disease and foster health it ought to do so to a 
measurable degree in four years among a group of college 
students. 


HEALTH UPKEEP GRADING TABLE! 


Each group is valued at 5 per cent. Even one defect in a group’ 
subtracts the 5 per cent of the whole group. 


1. Nutrition: 
More than 10 per cent underweight. 
More than 10 per cent overweight. 


2. Posture: 
C or D grade of postural abnormally: 





1“Education in Health at Cornell University,” Haven Emerson et 
al, American Journal of Public Health, April, 1921. 

Slight modifications have been made in this table to adapt it to use 
for the women students. 
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Stoop neck. 
Round hollow back. 
Drop shoulder. 
Vaccination: 
No vaccination mark and no history of smallpox. 


Eyes: 
Vision 20|24 or less and not properly corrected by glasses. 
Vision 20|18 or more and not properly corrected by glasses. 
Ears: 
Discharging ear, not under treatment. 
Impacted cerumen plugging entire canal. 
Deafness, uninvestigated by specialist. 
Nose: 
Defects causing symptoms, yet uninvestigated by specialist. 


Sinuses: 
Chronic sinus infection, not under treatment. 


Teeth: 
Uncorrected dental caries. 
Abscessed teeth. 
Marked tartar deposit. 
Dead tooth not examined by X-ray within two years. 
Pyorrhea, not under treatment. 
Tonsils: 


Tonsils judged chronically infected from history and appear- 
ance. 


Hernia. 


Veins: 
Hemorrhoids or varicose veins (operable.) 


Genitals: 
Phimosis. 
Large varicocele threatening atrophy of testes or causing pain. 
Hydrocele. 
Feet: 
Improper posture of feet, grade C or D. 


Stimulants: 


Using more than 10 cigarettes, 5 pipefuls, 2 cigars, 2 cups of 
coffee, or 2 cups of tea a day. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


20. 
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Bathing: 
Bathing less than twice a week. 


Eating habits: 


Indigestion and hurried meals. 
Indigestion and eating irregularly. 
Indigestion and improper diet. 


Evacuation habits: 
Bowels constipated, and not given chance to move at regular 
time at least once a day. 

Exercise habits: 


Exercising less than— 
one hour a day walking. 
Two hours a week vigorous exercise. 


Sleep habits: 
Less than eight hours sleep, with fatigue symptoms. 


Recreational habits: 


One hour a day through the week. 
One-half day on Saturday or Sunday, in addition to exercise 
time. 
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APPENDIX D 
HEALTH HABIT LIST 


Even college students need to have some of these very 
simplest health habits inculcated. This very full list is 
therefore appended in the belief that it may suggest items 
perhaps not otherwise presented at all, or else not suffi- 
ciently emphasized. So many adults fail to observe some 
of these simple but essential health habits that, even at the 
risk of being charged with including puerile material, the 
suggestion is made that each school select the items to be 
stressed, and place this selected list in the hands of every 
student. 


HABIT LIST 


This list was compiled by a committee of experts ap- 
pointed by the Commissioner of Education of the State of 
New York in 1921.1 on health training in elementary schools. 
They made a very detailed report, which included the fol- 
lowing items which are equally applicable to students of 
secondary and higher schools. Certain items have here 
been omitted as not applicable to secondary and higher 
schools. This will explain the omission of certain numbers 
and letters from the outline. 


A. Cleanliness: 


I. Personal 
kin: 
a. Take a cleansing bath with soap and clean hot water 
at least once a week. 
b. Take a daily sponge for cleanliness. 





1University of the State of New York, Bulletin 748, Health Educa- 
tion, Syllabus on Hygiene, pp. 7-16. 
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ce. If health permits, take an invigorating bath each morn- 

ing. 

Wash the hands, wrists, face, neck, and ears frequently. 

Wash the hands before eating and after toilet. 

Rinse and thoroughly dry the skin. 

Use the showers after exercising and before entering 

swimming pool. 

h. Never use common unclean towels or wash cloths. 

i. Never use preparations unless prescribed by a physi- 
cian. 


wm th @ 


. 


Hair and scalp: 


a. Keep the hair well combed and brushed. 

b. Wash and shampoo the hair and scalp at least once a 

month for girls; twice a month for boys. Rinse 

thoroughly with clear water. 

Never use common combs or brushes. 

d. Do not use applications, special preparations, harmful 
soaps, or dressings of any kind unless prescribed. 


Nails: 
a. Keep the nails clean and trimmed. 
b. Avoid biting the nails. 


© 


Mouth: 


a. Keep the fingers and all unclean foreign bodies out of 
the mouth. 


b. Cleanse the mouth, tongue, and teeth. 
Teeth: : 
a. Select a toothbrush carefully and care for it properly. 


b. Brush the teeth regularly and correctly. 
ce. Visit the dentist regularly. 


Nose: 

b. Use a clean handkerchief. 

g. Never use sprays, washes, and salves in the nose unless 
prescribed by a physician. 

Ears: 

b. Keep all foreign bodies out of the ears. 


Eyes: 


a. Wash or bathe eyes with clear water. 
Toilet: 


a. Avoid unclean public toilets; protect seat. 
Mind: 
a. Be clean in thoughts, speech, writing. 


s 
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II. Surroundings: 
1. School: 
b. Corridors: 


(1) Keep corridors clean. 

(8) Keep drinking fountains and their surroundings neat 
and clean. Keep school toilets neat and clean. 

d. Playroom or gymnasium: 

(1) Avoid littering playroom, gymnasium, and lockers. 

(2) Guard against such unhygienic practices as spitting 

on hands and floors. 

e. Playgrounds: 

Keep all refuse in proper receptacles. 


2. Home: 
a. Help to keep the home sunny, clean, and orderly. 
d. Assist in preventing and removing dust wherever 
found. 
e. Avoid leaving “left-overs” around until spoiled. 
f. Do not leave anything around that will attract flies, 
rats, or mice. 


38. Community: 
c. Practice the same hygienic habits in public buildings 
and parks that you practice at home. 
d. Do not sneeze or cough in public places without using 
your handkerchief. 


III. Food and drink: 
7. Avoid the common drinking cup. Use no dishes or eating 
utensils in common with others. 
8. Avoid drinking from brooks, springs, and wells not known 
to be pure and wholesome. 


B. Food and drink: 
I. Cultivate a taste for essential foods. 
II. Drink sufficient milk daily. 
III. Eat some hard, coarse-grained foods daily. 
IV. Eat plenty of clean fruit or vegetables daily. 
VI. Drink water frequently. 
VIII. Avoid poor drinks, such as tea, coffee, and cheap highly colored 
soft drinks. 
iX. Avoid all candy and other sweets that are not good, pure, and 
clean. 
XK. Avoid eating highly seasoned food. 
XI. Refrain from eating improperly prepared foods. 
XII. Eat candy and other sweets only after meal. 
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XIII. 
XIV. 

XV. 
XVI. 


XIX. 
XX. 
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Do not drink many iced drinks. 

Masticate all food thoroughly (eat slowly.) 

Avoid drinking while food is in the mouth. 

Avoid eating when fatigued or immediately after strenuous 
exercise. 

Eat regularly. 

Weigh yourself accurately once a month. Try to keep your 
weight up to standard. 


C. Breathing: 


Ue 


Breathe through the nose. 


II. Take full breaths frequently. 
III. Avoid dry, dusty, and impure air. 


D. 


III. 


IV. 


H. 
I. 
Wile 
II. 
IV. 


I. 


Elimination of body excretions: 


eS Kin 
1. Keep the pores open by: 
a. Perspiring freely every day. 
d. Nonuse of skin preparations unless prescribed by a 
physician. 


Kidneys: 
Use the toilet regularly and respond promptly to nature’s 
signal. 
Avoid excessive use of proteins. 
Never use alcoholic beverages. 
Avoid overexertion, fatigue, and undue exposure. 
Secure a yearly urinalysis. 
Avoid all medication, treatment, and appliances for the kid- 
neys unless prescribed by a physician. 


= 


Be SOUT a 


Intestines: 
1. Have a regular and natural bowel movement at least once a 
day. 
Eat laxative foods daily. 
Practice each morning upon rising some abdominal exercises. 
5. Avoid all medications and treatments unless prescribed by 
a physician. 


sg 


Rest and relaxation: 

Sleep a sufficient number of hours. 

Sleep under proper conditions. 

Take short periods of rest whenever necessary. 
Relax frequently. 


Heat, ventilation, and humidity: 


I. Heat: 


1. Observe and help to regulate temperature. 
2. Consult the thermometer frequently. 
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3. Avoid overheated rooms. 
4. Avoid excess clothing indoors. 


II. Ventilation: 


1. Secure an adequate supply of pure air at all times. 
2. Detect impure air by the nose. 
3. Do not rely upon deodorants to purify the air. 
4. Avoid dangerous drafts. 
J. Habits relating to sense organs: 


I. Eyes: 


1. While reading, writing, or doing any close work let plenty 
of light from over the left shoulder fall on your work. If 
left-handed, let light shine from the right. 

2. Use light that is agreeable to the eyes. 

8. Sit erect and place your book or paper about 12 to 15 inches 

from the eyes. 

Avoid fine print, blurred letters, and glossy paper. 

Refrain from reading while riding or lying down. 

Rest the eyes when tired. 

Observe early symptoms of eye trouble, and go at once to 

your family physician. 

9. Never wear glasses not properly fitted to your eyes. 

10. Refrain from rubbing the eyes with fingers, soiled handker- 

chiefs, or unclean towel. 

11. Go to a physician if you get a foreign body or “speck” in 

your eye that cannot easily be removed. 

12. Avoid any medication or treatment for the eyes unless pre- 

scribed by a physician. 
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III. Nose: 


1. Keep the nose free from all obstructions. 
2. Use the nose for detecting bad air and bad food. 


IV. Mouth, tongue, and throat: 
2. Keep the tongue clean by brushing as far back as possible 
with a toothbrush or scraping with a spoon. 
8. Rinse the mouth thoroughly at least once a day. 


K. Speech: 

II. Avoid mumbling, stammering, and stuttering. 
III. Avoid speaking with anything in the mouth. 
IV. Cultivate a pleasing voice. 

V. Make use of vocal drills to improve speech. 


L. Brain and nervous system: 
J. Secure regular and sufficient sleep, relaxation, and healthful 
recreation daily. 


XI. 
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Indulge in frequent periods of mental and physical relaxation. 
Plan each day’s activities intelligently. 

Practice steadiness and quietness of person. 

Drop cares and responsibilties during periods of eating, rec- 
reation, and rest. 

Be moderate and temperate in all things. 

Avoid the cynical, hypercritical, and pessimistic attitude. 
Recognize pain as a danger signal. 

Avoid taking medication for pain unless prescribed by a 
physician. 

Never use narcotics, alcoholic beverages, sedatives, or tonics 
for the correction of nervous troubles unless prescribed by a 
physician. 

Do not use tobacco in any form while the body is growing. 


M. Habits of mental health: 


I. 

Il. 
III. 
IV. 
Vee 
WS 
Vil. 
VIII. 
IX. 
X. 
XI. 
XII. 
XIII. 


Cultivate wholesome habits of thought. 
Be cheerful in work or play. 

Develop a spirit of cooperation, sympathy, and unselfishness. 
Assume rightful responsibility. 

Be kind and considerate. 

Be persevering, patient, and thorough. 
Be truthful, sincere, and candid. 
Cultivate mental industry. 

Cultivate imagination. 

Observe intelligently. 

Conserve mental energy. 

Develop poise. 

Be courageous but not imprudent. 


N. Sanitation and disease prevention: 


I. 
II. 
III. 


Practice health habits. 

Have a thorough physical examination at least once a year. 
Have all remediable physical defects corrected. 

Avoid undue exposure: wet feet, wet clothes, cold rooms, and 
dangerous drafts. 

Do not sleep with any person whom you know to be sick; sleep 
alone if possible. 

Do not visit sick friends unless permitted by some responsible 
person. 

Avoid crowds during epidemics of communicable disease. 
“Swat the fly.” 

Aid in the extermination of all vermin injurious to man. 


APPENDIX E 


HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EXAMINATION FORMS 


If schools generally would adopt the following official 
forms in their entirety, making such additions as are deemed 


essential, it would greatly aid in statistical work regarding 
student health. 


NUMBER 1. HEALTH EXAMINATION BLANK—MEDICAL 
NUMBERS | AND 2 ARE ISSUED BY THE WOMEN’S FOUNDATION FOR HEALTH 
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Condition During Past Year 
Peadache a nicsiisinscascsaeloas aes sins ID¥SUNOCA Te sale essws sa esiehiys DiZZiesS iene cba cvatcuate'ess iP Atiiaen eissiucacinnbiacieewist a's 
Frequent Colds........ccesessaces Palptationsanerssesece sccee Tndiwestion va nineniscaaniniae ca Batign2acisesiass cbaecaelicieia 
Cone ticte snc vee eens awanesaiie 2 Praimtiie duerase leis eleies corte SSwrelltaorarass ade apeletsistetawaniel Overworky. wasatermeonnesy, 
Acute Condition 
EV CivasecuaCesesbscsavaksie's Glassegiisia5 sass en car For Reading....... Constantly......... Date of last Exam........+2+00 
Teeth: Visits to Dentist: Regular.............- How often......... Date of last Visit....... Was an x-ray taken?.... 
BOueuedvwavcuvesons tees Times a day......... What used......... HEY ice qdgecosrads Pyorrhoea sis. secsccsroesacacnen 
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Bathing: Cold....... When taken....... How often......1. Wart. cccccees When taken.......... How often......... 
Diet: Meals at home........ Self Prepared........ Cafeteria........... Restaurant.........+. Boarding House.....-.++++ 
Appetite........ | Green leaf veg....times a day| Meat... ccscsccccecsscccecere | Water coovececeee glasses a day.....--0+++ 
Three Meals....| Potatoes......sccescesecescees Desserts cnwecceninases ee serie Milli. cs vesccces glasses a day... 
Eaten Hastily.. | Other Root......cssccscesscess ..cups a day. é 
Betw. Meals..... PSUS ie eae wares an eaoeeis ° COREE ie siam ant cale'siviow cups a day... 
Special sEotkesit cw eeeias vss sinine BOERS: OCP CICUD EOC ON OCUICOSEOON Special Dislikes.......s+s00+ nidiad atieersete PSECES sectenceesaeee 
Elimination: Frequent Urination......... Nightiorcsscs HOSOI OG OGROOB LM GOS sek eats DYSUiAaacesccdesstaaractrde AE: ase 
Bowels: Twice daily...... Once...... Constipation Diarrhoea....... seansthee ee eeatalatvalAaeaiote 
Reguiated by Diet. +seeeee Water Drinking. Special Exercises... 
Laxative Habit. Wats Aatsctassadsendies HELOW/ CMEM Saar seca saene ates Enemata...... aeee 
Menstruation; Began ....yrs. Regular........- Intervals... ss Menopause........ aeveiewtetois ereiete wi eteist Roe 
PbO Weetasiatsteesis ole ein vinlsiettiricaivlersie’s'-leisialein eraiereia's Time Lost...... LLY Wendeieadccncecceccoeenesscne Leucorrhoea.....+++++ 
Cramps...... SONGOARSSAIOOIIS Backache......- IWhiewsceisis cow nlercte'o stsiaslelersieansie sie Duration.....5. Nausea.c.ss-. eae 
Sleep: No, of Hours... INSOMNIA slats iets o-eie'o oa a's otal siete sina e a ane teal aaio! Windows Open... 
Hours Per Day: Work. Relaxation. . Outdoors Active Exercise. 
Examination 
General Appearance........0++++ Tempiaciscecsteens Witte aiiaseen tre Average Wt. for height and age......+++eee- aes aais 
Byessni Cong izcccricssieetecienes Pupils react to L....... a ACCOR reciitatsle Gels ae Strabismus... ese... aie ESCAS Ch aielelewinre sereisiyel 
MVE IVE craton aietarainve vieieisioteieie'sleleleieiojereisiciuistate Nata Nose...... winarela'ndlainieretaeie cic ects ale DOU EISNOG PROUGUC rn nlecisiesinipienisielve sieomieeliepiaeeeien ees 
Throat... elsisleie'eal-laesieieis(cteisieaies's sie @niscielniara sere sia'evaln's\ole eeWe cal LONSUS captapesiciewice ss lneaienlsinaisloe cies ise sieaiae sar eaeeine melee niga 
=u avi MGeeasras riecaielotnirivioth sleteialsicis'slavals'viejn-sle.¥sisle'sloin sheteteiniaia’sis(slaleisitierebaeey temo ‘ 
Tee: HERE TE Ease ee | 
Ears: Hearing—R. » Wax Discharge 
hy eOid. casein c slanievcisicnscasencve we LRCIMON eaielv ale/ciarefeetele: A POR SN OOO AMS LOOOO Exophthalmos........eese05 cibeaw Rover 
Mamimae...saee.vercers dovhacos +++. Retracted Nipples..<...... aisleainieiescecierera cee’a Massie cmv eel Meliisensinienai seine 
Heart: Pulse: 
Apex impulse felt..,.....cm. from midsternal line Ato Resticc iene cerares Ratevecevess Rhythm........ 
After Exercise....... Rate........Rhythm........ 
Perc. : (40 running steps) 
After 3 min. Rest....Rate........ Rhythm........ 
Ause.: (Recumbent) 
INDER n Plood pressure... 2) 
7 “iastolic 
Base Arteries 
Lungs: : 
Abdomen: 





Ss 


Vaginal Examination........scseeceees SANOMOHOOOA OO DOSOOBOACHEKS 





Rectal Examination.......... evencesacd cele seeeecsesys 


Laboratory Tests Recommended: 
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NUMBER 2. HEALTH EXAMINATION BLANK—PHYSICAL 


Recommendations: 


Health Examination Blank— Physical 


Exercise and Recreation 














































Ist 2nd 3rd 4th Gymnastics: 
+ Height ... adh iter vague bpxates as Class werereeee | eceseeeceeceesferenaes 
= Average weight...... five) 0 feccel freee Individual .... 
STREP pace entonge SE GIS NE cecooe bocce scar Po 
‘ *Lung capacity...... bee, Ec¢| escort tres 8c Social: 
Chest expansion... | [esse feveeef [ovens aes Dancing ...... 
JCS ase costcaa tocesa | Feoceel th aw) Reece 6” ot Bares Walking .... 
Porced €xpecescee [ievecn] 9 fesewee]| fe xaxes Clubs .... 
MOrcedu isp easian dices) 8 fecenes|| Mee Atacesall 8 B=snaecl Theater ... 
: Costal angle.. oo) A leeeaat Hee) sacas fee fleeicod } eel beaone Movies 
At rest.... Toad re-an Pesos, 4 Beccon Music: svescees) (es 
Forced-exp ol beeacely | Mecece|| od Beeeaéll |) beessaH Adequate 
Forced insp...-..+ |...... Wee Mevasth® | Bares! Points ....+.++ ses 
+ Muscle strength..... | | [...... 
: Summary 
LO Tee Saas erie (od Berea tgs | Hosea(l | Ol Beas Ist 2nd 3rd 4th 
ig alter! Fees Me tl bee Medical points...,|.cccsesecceeesfoceeer coneeeee 
Racaen ba PN aon [imaeet Pliysicat! points. ») es sacsx: sseers|ysan som nw avp 
mead Mere eared ee Total points.... 
betel) | deco | Hess aes 




















Examiner, medical |... 

* Chest expansion taken only when lung capacity can not be taken, j! 
Lung capacity and muscle strength tests not to be taken until medical Examiner. phrysical .....--+-..+..| sess eeeeeeenee [oes 
examiuation has been given. 
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Rubbed. 


’ 


Great Toe: 
Stralght....... 
Joint enlarged 


GTBAOsesseveveeseeecferere |e 
POIMLS...0sc0eeeeeeseefeves |e 
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POSTURE Ist 2nd $rd 4th 


Abdomen: 
Sl. round. 











Hollow at sh .... 









th Cervical. 





Fos 
‘Total Displacement: 
. Forward... - 
Ne, Backward 


Lateral... 


Trex. Jnteral: Good}. 
Limited., 


















Devintion: 
Yotal.. 


Remarks: Seriecanal 


Dorso-lumbar. 
Lumbar.....05 


Rotation: 





Correction: 
Good, 
Fair. 
Poor. 





GTAdC.sseseeeeencteeefeseerceeeerts 







Pen Ceeeeeeeeen preerecert yy 


POIDE...sseesessesreefecseressreefeseees: 
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NUMBER 3. HEALTH EXAMINATION FORM 
THIS IS THE OFFICIAL FORM OF THE AMERICAN PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


HEALTH EXAMINATION 








*Weight i 
*Height Standing 
Girth of chest: Normal 
Forced inspiration 
Forced expiration 
Girth of Waist 
Lung Capacity 
Strength: Grip R. 
Grip L. 
“Other Measurements 






























































Orthopedic 
*Posture: General 
x Head 
a Shoulders 
* Chest 
Me Spine 


























Knees 
* Feet 
Prescriptions 
































Remarks 

















— 


ER LEN ET RE Os EOD GLEE eee OH cans sheovard eer 


Norte: Items marked * are suggested as essential. 
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IN ate? Ares Oe A Oe Nee ee, ee Date tia) 
Medical 

*Nutrition *Development Vaccination 

*Skin 








*Gross abnormalities 





*F yes—Inspection 





Visual acuity: R. eye L. eye 





*Ears—Inspection 





Noise perception: R. ear : L. ear 
*Nose 
*Tonsils 
*Mouth 

_ Teeth 

Tongue 





























*Lungs: Excursion 





Condition 











*Pulse: Character 








Rate Horizontal 


“ 





Standing 





e 


After exercise 





*Heart: Inspection 
Condition 

















Blood Pressure: Horizontal Syst. Diast. 





Vertical Syst. Diast. 





Abdomen 
Nervous 
*Glandular 
Urine: Reaction Specific Gravity Albumen Sugar 
Microscopic 























*Remarks 
re 


eo eee 


—_ Sg K 





*Recommendations 
SSeS 


a 


—eeeeeSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSssssssssss 





SR a ee 


aS esa a SSSSlSnsasssaseweusismensans 


Examiner. 





Note: Items marked * are suggested as essential. 
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NUMBER 4. MEDICAL EXAMINATION BLANK 


MEDICAL EXAMINATION, DEPARTMENT OF HYGIENE 


COLLEGE OF THE CITY'OF NEW YORK 
(EACH EXAMINER SHOULD INITIAL HIS OWN DIAGNOSIS) 


= cl a SO a Lae 
cia STE SE a TS sa WO 
T.R. 


Ses Seen Seen Seen Seen 
TR.| R.| b; 
Super. Glands 
~ Weight 
Standard Weight 


Skin Ee PETES 


Scalp and Pub. Hair 




































Ears 








Hearing: Right 


He 





Left 





Eye-lid 





Vision: Right 











Left 


Color Vision 











Nose 





Mouth, Tongue 





Teeth: (1) Hygierie 





Tartar 





Green Stain 








Unclean 





(2) Repair Filled—X 
Crown—(x) 
Bridge—(x) 








(5) Pathology 
Decayed—V- 
Extracted—O 
Roots—R- 
Pyrorrhea—P 

















Tonsils 





Pharynx 





Lungs 





Heart: Size 








Murmurs 








Rate before ex. 








Rate after ex. 





Rate 2 inin. after ex. 








Blood Pressure 





Abdo.: Liver, Spleen, Kidneys 











External Genitals 





Urine: Albumin 








Sugar 





Hernia 








Anus 


Feet 
Temp.: Time 
Advised by 


Disciplinary 




















Warned 
Debarred 


Reinstated 
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APPENDIX F 


SUGGESTED MATERIALS FOR A SYNTHETIC, NON- 
DEPARTMENTALIZED COURSE OF SOCIAL 
HYGIENE STUDIES EXTENDING THROUGH 
THE FOUR COLLEGE YEARS! 


Among the methods proposed by the various social hy- 
giene committees for presenting this material to the stu- 
dents three were rather generally approved: 

1. That the material should be normally integrated in 
the appropriate departments, such as biology, physiology 
and hygiene, physical education and training, domestic 
science, psychology, sociology and social ethics, literature, 
educational psychology and pedagogy. 

2. That the material be given in part separate from 
these departmental courses, by lectures and otherwise, and 
in part in these courses. 

3. That it be handled exclusively in separate lectures or 
courses without reference to the curriculum. 


By whichever method presented the proposal is to use all 
the resources of the school to help young people work out for 
themselves and in a fresh and creative spirit an attitude 
and philosophy at once human and satisfying in regard to 
this most important of our personal and social adjustments. 





1Report I. The College and Sex Education, Prepared by Dr. T. W. 
Galloway of the American Social Hygiene Association, 370, Seventh 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. Assisting in the preparation of this 
material were the American Social Hygiene Association and the Social 
Hygiene Committees in 202 American colleges and universities in an 
effort to meet in the schools the sex-social emergency generally 
recognized to exist in America. 
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A. Distribution and special aims of material as proposed 
here: 


1. Freshman Year. Four to seven lectures or confer- 
ences presenting general introductory facts of a biological, 
physiological, psychological, and hygienic character, with an 
effort to reveal the practical bearings of these facts on life 
and happiness. 


Lecture 1. Introduction. For organization and orien- 
tation. : 

Lecture 2. The significance of sex and reproduction to us, ° 
and the importance of meeting these func- 
tions and their impulses intelligently as well 
as frankly. 

Lecture 3. The elementary biology of sex and reproduc- 
tion among humans. 

Lecture 4. The elementary physiology of sex and repro- 
duction. 


Lecture 5. The impulses, appetites, and emotions con- 
nected with sex and reproduction. 

Lecture 6. The failure to control. Misuses and abuses of 
sex. Results of. 

Lecture 7. An examination of some of the more common 
fallacies about sex. 


2. Sophomore Year. Three lectures and demonstra- 
tions of a definitely biological type. Intended to furnish a 
brief comparative study of reproduction, sex, and inheri- 
tance, particularly for those students who do not elect 
biology. Should be illustrated adequately with slides, 
diagrams, and moving pictures. 

1. The nature and evolution of reproduction. 
2. The nature and evolution of sex. Its relation to 
reproduction. 


3. Inheritance as related to sex and reproduction. 
3. Junior Year. Four conferences or lectures dealing 


with some of the psychological and social phenomena of 
sex, with the relation of mental hygiene to these. 
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1. The nervous system in relation to sex. 
The sexual impulse among humans. 

3. Mental hygiene and the practical problems of 
college life, especially applied to sex. 

4. Selection of sweethearts and mates. A problem in 
applied psychology. 


4. Senior Year. Four conferences or lectures in prep- 
aration for marriage, home making, and parenthood. Bio- 
logical, psychological, and special phenomena. 

1. Family life. Its development and spirit. 
2. Marriage and preparation for it. 

3. Preparation for parenthood. 

4, Training a new generation of parents. 


ABBREVIATED COURSE 


While it is felt that the eighteen exercises outlined above 
are none too many to secure presentation of the subject in 
proportion to its importance to the students, it is realized 
that many colleges may be unwilling to undertake so much 
at the start. For this reason the following briefer course is 
suggested. Obviously many other similar shifts might be 
made. 


For Freshmen: 


1. The significance of sex and reproduction to us, and 
the importance of meeting these functions and their 
impulses intelligently as well as frankly. (Com- 
bining more important items of exercises 1 and 2.) 


2. The elementary biology of human sex and reproduc- 
tion. (Combining more important items in Exercises 
3 and 4.) 


3. The sex impulses and appetites and the importance 
of guiding and controlling these. (Combining more 
important items in Exercises 5 and 6.) 


4, An examination of some of the more common fal- 
lacies about sex. (Exercise 7.) 
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Upper Classmen : 

1. Inheritance as related to sex and reproduction. (More 
important topics of Exercises 1, 2, and 3 of the Sopho- 
more year.) 

2. Mental hygiene and the practical problems of col- 
lege life. (More important items of Exercises 1 and 
3 of junior year.) 

3. The sexual impulses among humans as bearing on 
individual character and happiness and on the life of 
society. (Combining important items of Exercise 3 
of junior year and 1 of senior year.) 

4, The selection of sweethearts and mates. A problem 
in applied psychology. (Exercises 4 of the junior 
year.) 

5. Marriage and preparation for it. (Elements of Exer- 
cises 1 and 8 of the senior year.) 

6. Preparation for parenthood. (Elements of Exercises 
8 and 4 of the senior year.) 


B. Assumptions underlying the proposal of this series of 
conferences or lectures: 


1. That they come early in the freshman year because 
the young student, newly freed from home surroundings 
and with a new and tempting environment, will have prac- 
tical need of them. Furthermore, the emotional attitude of 
the freshman is better for the reception of this kind of 
service than it is likely to be again. 


2. That these lectures, if possible, be bound up with the 
general orientation guidance which may be given freshmen. 


3. That the utmost care be taken to select as lecturers 
those persons whose character and scholarship best fit them 
to appeal in a wholesome, natural, and inspiring way to 
the young people. Personality counts for much in work 
of this sort. 


4, That the materials given the student should include 
some data from biology, physiology and hygiene, sociology, 
psychology, and ethics. 
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5. That it is not necessary to respect the conventional 
boundaries between these academic departments. There 
are great advantages in being able to blend the contributions 
of these various sciences to the subject in hand without in- 
troducing departmental divisions, which in the nature of 
the case are largely arbitrary and superficial. 


6. That the work of presenting the material to the stu- 
dents be entrusted to as few individuals as possible. For 
example, if their personalities are suitable, the biologist 
and psychologist or the biologist and sociologist or the psy- 
chologist and sociologist might combine in giving lectures; 
or if anyone of these is better fitted and will specifically 
prepare himself to do the entire task this arrangement 
might be better still. 


7. That all departments furnishing material should 
unite in investigating just what should be given and how 
the material from the various departments may be blended 
into one continuous treatment. This union of effort on the 
part of all should be made even though the lectures are 
given by one person. 


8. If more than one lecturer joins in the work, they 
should agree among themselves very carefully just the 
amount and manner of the contribution to be made by each. 
They should undertake to build up for themselves a similar 
general psychological and pedagogical attitude toward the 
subject. 


9. That the lecturers should not undertake a detailed or 
pedantic discussion of all the facts. Enough of the facts 
should be given to be impressive and to make the practical 
and inspirational deductions convincing. The lectures 
should not take the place of the more thorough depart- 
mental work, but may well serve as an opening for the con- 
tinuation of the subject in the various suitable departments. 


10. That the men and women are to be segregated. While 
the same general purposes are sought and much the same 
materials used for the two sexes, careful discrimination 
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should be made in the details of emphasis and appeals. 
These should accord with the organic, functional, and psy- 
chological differences between the sexes, whether these are 
native or conventional. 


11. That some of the materials suggested below may be 
shifted to the departmental classrooms of biology, physi- 
ology and hygiene, domestic science, physical education, etc., 
if any of these are required of all freshman men and women 
during the first semester. 


12. That the synopses are only tentative. The suggested 
topics do not include all that may be found desirable to use; 
and the various items are by no means of equal value. 


18. That effective character, whether in respect of sex 
or any other group of qualities, cannot be built except upon 
genuine and accurate knowledge of the facts. Nevertheless 
this is not enough. Habits of right and appropriate acting, 
feeling, and thinking about these facts are equally impor- 
tant. The work of the human teacher in any realm of truth 
is not done until the student has such training, interpreta- 
tion and example that he is in the way of a really human 
use and control of his powers in applying that truth and 
avoiding error. The remainder of the report gives sug- 
gested synopses for lectures covering the entire material. 
These should prove very helpful to those selected to give the 
lectures. 


APPENDIX G 


DETAILS OF THE POSITIVE STUDENT HEALTH 
SERVICE 


This list was prepared for study purposes in cooperation 
with the officers and experts of many of the organizations 
interested directly or indirectly in student health service 
and is not presented as a completed list. 

It is hoped that it will prove helpful to those interested in the student health 
work of educational institutions as one means of determining what part of the 
positive student health program they now have and what should be added in order 


to carry out the complete program. It may be secured from the publishers in 
pamphlet form if desired. 


FEATURES OF THE SERVICE 


Age SS} HS 
Examinations To discover: 
Physical only. Physical health conditions. 
Medical only. Nervous health conditions. 
Health, including both physical, Mental health conditions. 
medical and moral. Social health conditions. 
At the beginning of course. As protective measure: 
Annually. 1 For participation in athletics. 
Semiannually. For interschool games. 
eee For intramural games. 


For gymnasium activities. 
For swimming. 
For other supervised or or- 


Required of all students. 
Required of selected students 











only. : 1 tivi- 
Voluntary. iS: gone? muscular acti 
Time in minutes for indivi- 2 ; 
dual examination. Given or supervised by: 
School physician. 
Students examined: Town physician. 
Stripped. Family physician. 
Stripped to waist. Physical education depart- 
Feet bared. ment. 
r'ully dressed. School nurse. 


eS 


H at head of the first column stands for “Have”. 
S at the head of second column stands for “Should have’, 
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Student load or program ad- 
justed on basis of health 
examination: 

Scholastic (hours per week). 
Physical education. ; 
Recreation. 
Self-support. 

Emphasis of examination: 


Positive. (How well is stu- 
dent.) 
Negative. (How far from 
well.) . 
Records of results: 
Made on_ standard printed 
form. 


Available to all instructors in 
health and to directors of 
health activities. 


Reports: 

To president, principal, or 
superintendent. 

To dean or dean of women. 

To other executives. 

To instructors in pertinent 
courses. 

To parents or guardians. 


Rating in health given each stu- 


dent: 

Every student shown to have 
health impairments  in- 
duced to consult school or 
family physician and, 
where necessary, proper 
specialist, or visit clinic 


and follow advice given. 

Reports of progress in each 
such case regularly secured 
and filed. 


Recommendations to parents or 


guardians regarding de- 
fects shown in: 


FOLLOW-UP WORK. 
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Breathing. 

Cleanliness. 

Ears. 

Eyes. 

Glands. 

Hair. 

Health habits: 

Heart. 

Height in relation to weight. 
Muscular strength. 
Orthopedic conditions. 
Posture, including feet. 
Skin. 

Teeth. 

Throat. 


Vaccination for 
quired. 


smallpox re- 


Inoculation for typhoid and 
diphtheria required. 


Other such preventive meas- 
ures. 


Students excluded on account of 
being a menace to health of 
other students. 


For sake of their own health. 


Main emphases of health 
service: 
Treatment of remediable de- 
fects. 
Formation of better health 
habits. 


Establishment of practice of 
periodic health examina- 
tion and selection of scien- 
tific health service. 


Is there follow-up work after 
examination? 


(See “Preventive Activities.’’) 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION ACTIVITIES 


Indoor: 
Gymnasium program: 
Required: 
First year. 
Second year. 
Third year. 
Fourth year. 


HES 


Elective: 


First year. 
Second year. 
Third year. 
Fourth year. 


After-school work only, in 
gymnasium. 
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Private room or section ac- 


tivities: 

For individual adjust- 
ment. 

For those physically 
handicapped. 


Emphases of gym work: 
For formal work. 
For recreation. 
For competition. 
For character develop- 
ment. 
For health building. 


Attendance (if work is 
elective) : 
Total yearly enrollment 
in gym: 
Men or boys. 
Women or girls. 
Average number in clas- 
ses: 
Men or boys. 
Women or girls. 
Average number of clas- 
ses ordinarily conduc- 
ted simultaneously in 
in all gymnasiums. 
Swimming: 
Pool: Natural. 
Rented or borrowed. 
Within school plant. 
Elective: 
First year. 
Second year. 
Third yeer. 
Fourth year. 
Graduation requirement. 
For women or girls: 
Required: 
First year. 
Second year. 
Third year. 
Fourth year. 
For men or boys: 
Required: 
First year. 
Second year. 
Third year. 
Fourth year. 
Elective: 
First year. 
Second year. 
Third year. 
Fourth year. 
Graduation requirement. 
After-school work only. 




















Tests given for admis- 
sion to. 
Emphases: 
For technic. 
For recreation. 
For competition. 
For life saving. 
For health building. 
Attendance (if work is 
elective) : 
Total yearly enrollment 
in swimming: 
Men or boys: 
Women or girls. 
Average number in clas- 
ses: 
Men or boys. 
Women or girls. 
Average number in clas- 
ses conducted simul- 
taneously 1m all pools. 
Ball: 
Base (indoor.) 
Basket. 
Hand. 
Volley. 
Boxing. 
Folk dancing. 
Games. 
Natural gymnastics. 
Self-testing feats. 
Stunts. 
Tennis (indoor). 
Wrestling. 


Outdoor activities: 

Archery. 

Ball: 

Base. 
Basket. 
Captain. 
Dodge. 
Foot. 
Hoop. 
Speed. 
Tether. 
Volley. 

Hiking. 

Riding. 

Soccer. 

Tennis. 

Field events: 
Discus throwing. 
Hurdling. 
Javelin throwing. 
Jumping: 

Broad, running. 
High. 
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Hop-skip-and-jump. 
Vaulting (pole) 
Relay games and races. 
Running (track.) 
Wrestling. 

Water sports: 

Boating: 

Canoeing. 

Regattas. 
Diving. 


PREVENTIVE 


Administrative hygiene: 
Restricted exercise activities 
to fit individual cases. 
Individual or corrective exer- 
cises. 
Periodic inspection of: 
Living quarters. 
Buildings (school or col- 
lege). 

Equipment, especially 
lockers. 

Grounds. 

Regulation of social activities 

Regulation of expense-earn- 
ing activities: 

By lightening curricular 
load. 

By loans. 

By scholarships. 

Regulation of scholastic load 
on basis of health. 


of 


Proper regulation for: 
Heating. 
Lighting. 
Sanitation. 
Ventilation. 
In all buildings. 
In certain buildings only. 


Toilet facilities (general) : 
Easily accessible: 
In basement. 
On each floor. 
Ample (number accommo- 
dated at a time). 
Sanitary. 
In all buildings. 
In certain buildings only. 
Washbowls: 
Ample (number accommo- 
dated at one time.) 
Soap (liquid in sanitary 
container.) 
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Pushball. 
Swimming. 
Winter sports: 

Coasting. 
Hockey. 
Tobogganing. 
Skating. 
Skiing. 
Snowshoeing. 


ACTIVITIES 


Individual towels. 

In all buildings. 

In certain buildings only. 
Drinking water: 

Ample provision. 

Easily accessible (on each 

flloor). 

Sanitary fountains. 

Individual drinking cups. 

Common drinking cup. 

In all buildings. 

In certain buildings only. 


Dispensary or clinic service: 
School. 
Town or city. 


Provision for sanitary con- 
trol of: 

Gymnasium. 

Locker rooms. 

Swimming pool. 

Athletic fields. 

All equipment including: 
Provision of uniform 
and laundry service by 
the institution. 
Provision of locker in- 

spection. 

Provision of 
processes: 
Periodically: 

Of lockers. 
Of locker-room benches. 

Daily analysis and contin- 
ual sterilization of swim- 
ming pool water. 

Daily sterilization of bath- 
ing suits. 

Cleanliness maintained of: 
Swimming pool. 

Locker rooms. 

Gymnasium floors. 


disinfecting 
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Requiring soap bath before 
entering pool. 
Provision for washable mat 
covers: 
For tumbling mats. 
For wrestling mats. 
Daily changes of mat covers. 
Vacuum cleaners for mats. 


Health information courses as 
distinguished from purely 
scientific hygiene: 

Courses in health education: 
Personal hygiene. 
Community hygiene. 

First aid. 
Mental hygiene. 
Nutrition. 
Safety. 

Social hygiene. 

Courses basic to health edu- 
cation: 

Biology: 
General biology. 
Bacteriology. 
Nature study: 
Botany. 
Physiology. 
Zoology 

Status of instructors in 
health courses the same as 
of instructors in other 
courses or subjects. 

Rate of compensation the 


same. 

Credit for health courses the 
same as for other scho- 
lastic courses. 


Health-habit building: 
Administrative measures to 
encourage the formation of 
health habits. 

Compulsory participation 
in sports and games, in- 
door and outdoor. 

School-controlled lunches. 

Requiring clean gymnas- 
ium uniforms. 

Faculty and staff confer- 
ences wth students on 
personal habits. 

As individuals. 
In groups: 
Required attendance. 
Voluntary attendance. 
Chiefly for well stu- 
dents. 
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Chiefly for students 
with health impair- 
ments. 

General talks by special- 
ists, number of. 


Faculty health committee: 


Members: 
School physician. 
School nurse. 
Director of physical 
education. 
President or principal. 





girls. 
Social director. 
Instructors in health. 
Vocational counselor. 
Dietitian. 
Director of home econ- 
omics. 


Work of committee: 

Participation in plan- 
ning health program 
for students. 

Promotion of personal 
health of students. 

Receiving reports con- 
cerning health of 
students. 

Research work in stu- 
dent health. 

Supervision of student 
living conditions. 


Student reports to faculty 
to show attention to ad- 
vice and instruction in 
health habit formation 
as to: 

Eating. 

Sleeping. 

Clothing. 

Bathing. 

Exercise. 

Ventilation. 

Elimination of bodily 
waste. 

Emotional reaction. 

Sexual activity. 

Social behavior. 

Mental reaction. 

Self-medication. 

Working. 


Dean. 
Dean of women or of 





Activities, to overcome or 


correct health defects. 
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Methods of securing student of health-building ac- 
effort in building health tivities. 
habits. Athletic associations: 

Setting standards in health For men or boys. 

Giving rating in health For women or girls. 
and stimulating effort to Organized clubs for health- 
raise it. building: 

Surveying individual General health. 
health habits. Hiking. 

Providing cheerful, hy- Riding. 
gienic environment for Shooting. 
health teaching. . Recreation. 

Stressing values of health Dancing. 
maintenance. Botany. 

Bird. 

Activities of instructors, es- Point system limiting stu- 
pecially those giving dent overactivity in ex- 
health-information cour- tracurricular matters. 
ses, to encourage the for- Point system for encourag- 
mation of health habits: ing health-building ac- 

Health examination of in- tivities. 
structor. Student committees on: 

Participation in a recrea- Health. 
tive or athletic program. Housing regulations. 

Maintenance of good figure Social program regula- 
and carriage by instruc- tion. 
tor. Conduct regulation. 

Friendly attitude toward Athletics. 
students. Student counselors. 

Entertainment of individ- Promotion of “drives” for 
ual students in homes or heath: 
elsewhere. General health drive. 

Faculty advisers of stu- Clean-up drive. 
dents. Safety drive. 

Activities of undergraduate Posture drive, including 
student government to foot hygiene ana 
encourage the formation shoes. 
of health habits: Dress (healthful) drive. 

Undergraduate cooperation Student publications stress- 
in school control ing health building. 





REMEDIAL ACTIVITIES 


Has 
Care in student’s room by: School nurse. 
School physician. Town nurse. 
Town physician. : : 
School specialists. yare in town or city hospital 
Town specialists. by special arrangement be- 
School nurse. tween the school and hos- 
Town nurse. pital authorities by: 
Care in school hospital or in- School physician. 
firmary by: Town physician. 
School physician. School specialist. 
Town physician. Town specialist. 
School specialist. School nurse. 


Town specialist. Town nurse. 











STUDENT HEALTH SERVICE 


Cases requiring attention: 
Physical defects, number of. 
Medical cases reported, num- 

ber of. 

Reported cases: 

Living on campus. 

Living off campus but not at 
home. 

Living at home. 

Estimated unreported cases: 
Living on campus. 

Living off campus but not at 
home. 
Living at home. 


Cases requiring hospital care: 
Living on campus. 
Living off campus but not at 
home. 
Living at home. 
Nervous disorders: 
Living on campus, number of 
Living off campus but not at 
home, number of. 
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Living at home, number of. 
Mental disorders: 
Living on campus, number of 
Living off campus but not at 
home, number of. 
Living at home, number of. 


Final disposition of all cases: 
Number reported cured. 
Number reported improved. 
Number reported not im- 

proved. 

Number reported incurable. 

Average duration of reported 
cases in days. 

Average cost per day to stu- 
dent of remedial service 
where not included in term 
bills or general assess- 
ments. 

Charge per term to students 
where remedial service is 
included in term bills or 
assessments. 





SPACE AND PLANT 


Offices: 
General business of S. H. S. 
School physician’s consultation. 
School physician’s private. 
First assistant physician’s con- 


sultation. 
Second assistant physician’s 
private. 
Third assistant physician’s 
private. 


First specialist’s private. 
Second specialist’s private. 
Third specialist’s private. 
Fourth specialist’s private. 
Fifth specialist’s private. 
Sixth specialist’s private. 
Seventh specialist’s private. 
First school nurse’s private. 
Second school nurse’s private. 
Third school nurse’s private. 
Physical director’s examination 
Physical director’s private. 
First assistant physical direc- 
tor’s private. 
Second assistant physical direc- 
tor’s private. 


Third assistant physical direc- 
tor’s private. 


ree 











Gymnasiums: 

Men’s gymnasium. 

Floor entirely free of stair- 
ways. 

Floor entirely free of columns 
or other fixed obstructions. 

Checking and storage rooms. 

Coach’s private rooms. 

Corrective rooms. 

Dressing rooms. 

Drying and laundry rooms. 

Lockers, number of full size. 

Lockers, number of small. 

Lunch rooms. 

Shower baths, number of. 

Toilets, number accommodated 
at one time. 

Audience space, number accom- 
modated at one time. 

Casual visitor’s space, number 
accommodated at one time. 

Knockdown bleachers. 


Women’s main gymnasium: 

Floor entirely free of stair- 
ways. 

Floor entirely free of col- 
umns or other fixed ob- 
structions. 

Checking and storage rooms. 
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Coach’s private rooms. 

Corrective rooms. 

Dressing rooms. 

Drying and laundry rooms. 

Lockers, number of full size. 

Lockers, number of small. 

Lunch rooms. 

Shower baths, number of. 

Toilets, number accommo- 
dated at one time. 


Audience space, number ac- 
commodated at one time. 


Casual visitor’s space, num- 
ber accommodated at one 
time. 

Knockdown bleachers. 

Men’s special gymnasium No. 
ine 


Floor entirely free of stair- 
ways. 

Floor entirely free of col- 
umns or other fixed ob- 
structions. 

Checking and storage rooms. 

Coach’s private rooms. 

Corrective rooms. 

Dressing rooms. 

Drying and laundry rooms. 

Lockers, number of full size. 

Lockers, number of small. 

Lunch rooms. 

Shower baths, number of. 

Toilets, number accommo- 
dated at one time. 


Audience space, number ac- 
commodated at one time. 
Casual visitors’ space, num- 

ber accommodated at one 
time. 
Knockdown bleachers. 


Women’s special gymnasium 


Ownle: 

Floor entirely free of stair- 
ways. 

Floor entirely free of col- 
umns or other fixed ob- 
structions. 

Checking and storage rooms. 

Coach’s private rooms. 

Corrective rooms. 

Dressing rooms. 

Drying and laundry rooms. 

Lockers, number of full size. 

Lockers, number of small. 

Lunch rooms. 

Shower baths, number of. 
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Toilets, number accommodated 
at one time. 
Audience space, number ac- 
commodated at one time. 


Audience space, number ac- 
commodated at one time. 


Casual visitors’ space, num- 
ber accommodated at one 
time. 

Knockdown. bleachers. 


Other men’s gymnasiums: 

Floor entirely free of stair- 
ways. 

Floor entirely free of col- 
umns or other fixed ob- 
structions. 

Checking and storage rooms. 

Coach’s private rooms. 

Corrective rooms. 

Dressing rooms. 

Drying and laundry rooms. 

Lockers, number of full size. 

Lockers, number of small. 

Lunch rooms. 

Shower baths, number of. 

Toilets, number accommoda- 
ted at one time. 


Audience space, number ac- 
commodated at one time. 


Casual visitors’ space, num- 
ber accommodated at one 


time. 
Knockdown bleachers. 


Other women’s gymnasiums: 
Floor space entirely free of 
stairways. 


Floor space entirely free of 
columns or other fixed ob- 
structions. 

Checking and storage rooms. 

Coach’s private rooms. 

Corrective rooms. 

Dressing rooms. 

Drying and laundry rooms. 

Lockers, number of full size. 

Lockers, number of small. 

Lunch rooms. 

Shower baths, number of. 

Toilets, number accommoda- 
ted at one time. 


Audience space, number ac- 
commodated at one time. 
Casual visitors’ space, num- 


ber accommodated at one 
time. 
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Knockdown bleachers. | Casual visitors’ space, num- 
ber accommodated at one 
Indoor baseball diamond. time. 
Indoor tennis courts 


Swimming pools: Women’s special pool No. 1: 


Men’s main pool: 

Attendant’s room. 

Checking and storage rooms. 

Dressing rooms. 

Drying and laundry rooms. 

Filter. 

Heater. 

Lockers, number of full size. 

Lockers, number of small. 

Showers, number of. 

Sterilizer. 

Toilets, number 
dated at one time. 

Audience space, number ac- 
commodated at one time. 

Casual visitor’s space, num- 
ber accommodated at one 
time. 


accommo- 


Women’s main pool: 

Attendant’s room. 

Checking and storage rooms. 

Dressing rooms. 

Drying and laundry rooms. 

Filter. 

Heater. 

Lockers, number of full size. 

Lockers, number of small. 

Showers, number of. 

Sterilizer. 

Toilets, number accommo- 
dated at one time. 

Audience space, number ac- 
commodated at one time. 

Casual visitors’ space, num- 
ber accommodated at one 
time. 


Men’s special pool No. 1: 

Attendant’s room. 

Checking and storage rooms. 

Dressing rooms. 

Drying and laundry rooms. 

Filter. 

Heater. 

Lockers, number of full size. 

Lockers, number of small. 

Showers, number of. 

Sterilizer. 

Toilets, number accommo- 
dated at one time. 

Audience space, number ac- 
commodated at one time. 














Athletic Fields: 


Attendant’s room. 

Checking and storage rooms. 

Dressing rooms. 

Drying and laundry rooms. 

Filter. 

Heater. 

Locker’s, number of full size. 

Lockers, number of small. 

Showers, number of. 

Sterilizers. 

Toilets, number accommo- 
dated at one time. 

Audience space, number ac- 
commodated at one time. 

Casual visitors’ space, num- 
ber accommodated at one 
time. 


Men’s main field. 
Women’s main field. 
Men’s baseball diamonds, num- 


ber of. 
Women’s baseball diamonds, 
number of. 


Men’s basketball courts, num:+ 
ber of. 

Women’s basketball 
number of. 

Men’s football or soccer fields, 
number of. 

Women’s soccer fields, number 


courts, 


of.. 

Men’s handball courts, number 
of. 

Women’s handball courts, num- 
ber of. 

Other men’s ball space, number 
of. 

Other women’s ball space, num- 
ber of. 

Men’s hockey field, number of. 


Women’s hockey fields, number 
of. 


Men’s tennis courts, number of. 
Women’s tennis courts, number 

of. | 
Men’s outdoor running tracks, 


number of: 
Length of each. 
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Women’s outdoor running 
tracks, number of. 
Length of each. 


Other men’s athletic fields. 
Other women’s athletic fields. 


Athletic and Sport Structures: 
Stadium and grandstands: 
Stadium, seating capacity: 


HS 


Checking and _ storage 


rooms. 


Coach’s private rooms. 
Garages and parking. 
Hurdle storage. 
Lunch rooms, kitchen, etc. 
Press stand. 

Rubbing rooms (home). 
Rubbing rooms (visitors). 
Showers, number of. 
Team rooms (home). 
Team rooms (visitors). 
Ticket office. 


Toilets, number accommo- 
dated at one time. 


Main grandstand, seating ca- 

pacity. 

Checking aand_ storage 
rooms. 

Coaches’ private rooms. 

Garages and parking. 

Hurdle storage. 

Lunchrooms, kitchen, ete. 

Press stand. 

Rubbing rooms (home). 

Rubbing rooms (visitors). 

Showers, number of. 

Team rooms (home). 

Team rooms (visitors). 

Ticket office. 

Toilets, number accommo- 
dated at one time. 


Special grandstand No. 1: 
seating capacity: 
Checking and _ storage 

rooms. 


Coaches’ private rooms. 
Garages and parking. 
Hurdle storage. 

Lunch rooms, kitchen, etc. 
Press stand. 

Rubbing rooms (home). 
Rubbing rooms (visitors). 
Showers, number of. 
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Team rooms (home). 

Team rooms (visitors). 

Ticket office. 

Toilets, number accommo- 
dated at one time. 


Bleachers, number of: ; 

Permanent, seating capaci- 
ty. 

Knockdown, seating capaci- 
ty. 


Boat houses: 

Club or game room. 

Coach’s’ private room 
(home). 

Coach’s private room No. 
1 (visiting). 

Coach’s private room No. 2 
(visiting). 

Coach’s private room No. 
3 (visiting). 

Crew room (home). 

Crew room No. 1 (visiting) 

Crew room No. 2 (visiting 

Crew room No. 8 (visiting) 

Lockers, number of. 

Rubbing room No. 1. 

Rubbing room No. 2. 

Shell room. 

Hockey headquarters. 


Hospitals and Infirmaries: 
Student, main: 


Business office, receiving and 
waiting room. 

Convalescent balconies. 

Diet kitchens. 

Dispensaries. 

Examination or waiting 
room. 

Operating rooms. 


Private rooms: 
Nurses’. 
Patients’. 
Physicians’. 
Specialists’. 


Sterilizing rooms. 
Storage rooms. 
Truck rooms. 
Wards. 
Washrooms. 
X-ray rooms. 


Other school hospitals and in- 


firmaries. 
(Same as “Student Main.”) 
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EQUIPMENT 
HS H 
Of Offices: Sereens. 

Book cases. Shoulder breadth calipers. 

Cabinets: Silhouettegraph. 

Shelves and drawers. Sphygmomanometer (to mea- 
Letter files. sure blood pressure.) 
Card files. Spirometers. 

Chairs: Stadiometer (to measure 

Comfortable. height.) 

Revolving desk. Stethoscopes. 

Straight. Stools: 

Typewriter. Revolving, adjustable seat. 

Desks. Tables. 

Business. Tape (steel). 
Typewriter. Triple mirror. 

Drop lights. Wood mouth pieces. 

Mimeographs. 

Multigraphs. Of Medical Examination Rooms: 

Rugs and carpets. Basin on standard. 

Safes. Cabinets. 

Settees. For instruments. 

Stands. For apparatus. 

Tables. Chairs: 

Typewriters. Examining. 

Wardrobes. Straight. 

Desks. 
Of Physical Examination Rooms: Examining light: 

Examining robes. For nose and throat. 

Anthropometric cabinet. Scales. 

Anthropometric scales. Sphygmomanometer. 

Anthropemetric tape. Stadiometer. 

Cabinets: Stethoscope. 

For apparatus. Sterilizer. 
For instruments. Stools: 

Chairs. Revolving, adjustable seat. 

Chest depth calipers: Tables: 

Steel enameled. Examining fitted with stir- 
Straight. rups. 

Desks. Top and shelf or drawers for 

Dynamometers. Dumbbell cabinet. 

Examining table. Waste receptacles. 

First-aid outfit. X-ray outfit. 

Manuometers. 

Measuring rod. Of Gymnasiums: 

Pedagraph. Balance beams. 

Pleximeter. Balance boards. 

Pneumatometer (To measure Beat boards. 
respiratory energy). Boom outfits. 

Polygraph (to measure radial Bracket drum outfits. 
vulsation.) Bucks. 

Percussion hammers. Chest bars. 

Push and pull attachments. Chest weights. 

Scales: Climbing weights. 
Avoirdupois. Director’s platform. 
Farenheit. Dumbbells. 

For pressure. Dumbell cabinet. 








For traction. Dumbbell hangers. 
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Flying rings. 
German horses. 
Giant strides. 

Grace hoops. 

Grace rack. 

Horses. 

Horizontal bar. 
Inclined plank. 
Indian clubs. 
Indian club cabinet. 
Indian club hangers. 
Jump standards. . 
Ladders. 
Manumeters. 

Mats. 

Mat hangers. 
Medicine balls. 
Nets. 

Paddle machines. 
Parallel bars. 
Pianos. 

Pulley weights. 
Punching bags. 
Rope ladders. 
Rowing machines. 
Sculling machines. 
Skipping ropes. 
Spring boards. 
Stall bars. 

Stall bar benches. 
Stationary booms. 
Stationary bicycle training ma- 
* chines. 

Swedish horizontal ladders. 
Trapezes. 

Traveling rings. 
Vaulting boxes. 
Vaulting poles. 
Vaulting standards. 
Wands. 

Wand cabinets. 
Wand racks. 
Wrestling machines. 


Of Corrective Rooms: 
Abdominal chairs and stools. 
Abdominal mats. 
Apex boards for 

flat feet. 
Balance beams. 
Chest bars. 
Chest weights. 
Exercising rings. 
Finger machines. 
Flying rings. 
Head and neck machines. 
Horizontal bars. 
Massage plinths. 


correcting 
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Medicine balls. 
Mats. 

Mat hangers. 
Peg posts. 
Quarter circles. 
Rowing machine. 
Stall bars. 

Stall bar benches. 
Swinging rings. 
Wrestling machines. 
Wrist rolls. 


Of Swimming Pool and Aquatic 
Sports: 
Diving boards. 
Diving platform or tower. 
Instructor’s poles with belt. 
Life preservers. 
Push balls. 
Spring boards. 
Swimming boards. 
Swimming trolleys. 
Water polo: 
Balls. 
Clubs. 


Of Indoor Sports: 
Ball outfits. 
Base (indoor.) 
Basket. 
Hand. 
Volley. 
Tennis (indoor) outfits. 


Of Athletic Fields: 
Backstops. 
Ball outfits. 
Base. 
Basket. 
Captain. 
Foot. 
Speed. 
Volley. 
Hockey outfits. 
Soccer outfits. 
Tennis outfits. 
Track and fleld outfits: 
High jump. 
Hurdles. 
Pole voults. 


Of Athletic Structures: 
Stadium and grandstands: 
For coach’s private rooms see 
“Office equipment.” 
Team rooms: 
Benches. 
Chairs. 
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First-aid outfits. Sereens, triple panel folding. 
Lockers. Soiled-clothes hampers. 
Tables. Stretchers. 
Boat houses: Sterilizers: 
For coach’s private rooms see Dressings. 
“Office equipment.” Instruments. 
Crew rooms: Paes he 
Benches. able for sterilizng. 
Chairs. ; 
: : Of Operating Room: 
Peete outfits. Arm and hand immersion stand 
Tables: Dressing tables. 
Etherizers’ stands. 
Etherizers’ stools. 
Of Hospital and Infirmaries: Instrument dies 
Back rests. Instrument stands. 
Bedside chairs. Instrument tables. 
Bedside tables. Irrigator stands. 
Bedside tray stands. Operating tables. 
Bedsteads. Shelf stands, 40 inches loong. 
Cabinets for medicine and Sinks. 
dressing. Soiled-linen-bag stands. 
Clinical chart holders. Sponge basin stands. 
Dressing carriages. Stands with sterilized dressing 
Extension apparatuses. drum. 
Invalid chairs. Stools. 
Invalid trucks. Storage cabinets. 
Nurses’ chairs. Waste receptacles. 
Nurses’ desks. Wheel stretchers. 
Screens, single panel. Shelf stands, 40 inches long. 
PERSONNEL FOR STUDENT HEALTH SERVICE 
HS H 

Of the Remedial Health Examina- Second assistant physical direc- 

tion and Preventive Staff: tor for men. 

School physician. ot Physical director for women. 
First assistant physician. First assistant physical director 
Second assistant physician. for women. 
Third assistant physician. Second assistant physical direc- 
First specialist. \ tor for women. 
Second specialist. Swimming pool attendant. 
Third specialist. Men’s head coach. 
Fourth specialist. Women‘s head coach. 
Fifth specialist. Men’s baseball coach. | 
Sixth specialist. Women’s baseball coach. 
Seventh specialist. Men’s basketball coach. 
First school nurse. Women’s basketball coach. 
Second school nurse. Men’s football coach. 
Third school nurse. Men’s soccer coach. 

, Women’s soccer coach. 

Of the Health-Building Staff: Men’s track team coach. 
Physical director for men. Women’s track team coach. 
First assistant physical director Men’s water sports coach. 

for men. Women’s water sports coach. 
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COURSES OF STUDY.! (Supplementing list page 465.) 


Hos HS 
For smaller schools Physical geography 
Biology Climatology 
Physiology Geology 
Zoology Botony 
Psychology Bacteriology 
Sociology Protozoology 
For larger schools: Parasitology 
In addition to those above Embryology 
Physics (e. g. heat, light, elec- Anatomy 
tricity, pressure, filtration, Pathology 
etc.) Heredity 
Chemistry (e. g. biochemistry, Genetics 
physiological chemistry, poi- Eugenics 
sons, industrial chemistry, Anthropology 
plant chemistry, agricultural Evolution 





chemistry.) 


ES 


1“The Status of Hygiene Programs in Institutions of Higher Edu4 
cation.” p. 32 Report of Thomas A. Storey, 1927. 


APPENDIX H 
OCCUPATIONS OPEN FOR WOMEN 


It is believed that it will assist deans, advisers, their 
assistants, and all others advising girls and young women 
regarding their life work, or regarding occupations that 
they desire to know about, to have at hand information con- 
cerning the extent to which women are already engaging in 
the several occupations. The complete table given in the 
U.S. Census of 1920 is therefore given. 


Total women in U. S. 10 years of age and over: 


Ibwy EPL) secs weoeeerna nae St tee RMN ner cocks flee 40,449,346 
ne OL OR ere it any eee Nat: Reece ee Ladle 2 Ae bee ee. 34,552,712 
INCcReaSehing ten Vecare pervs tee at eee eee Seed 5,886,634 

Total women 10 years of age and over employed in gain- 
SEU oXeORSID URES: ahol MPA Ban eee lyy ons ear tn aa me ono 8,549,511 
or 21.1% 

A. Agriculture, forestry, and animal husbandry: 

i) Dairy farmers: and stock raisers. ............4:.... 253,836 
2. Dairy farm, farm, and stock farm laborers........ 792,915 
3. Dairy farm, farm, garden, orchard, etc., foremen..... 14,340 
4, Gardeners, florists, fruit growers, and nurserymen. . 9,283 
5. Garden, greenhouse, orchard and nursery laborers.... 9,421 
GAPE OULEVaTAISCES pater cin ote eg Nl es ee esa tat kee ees 2,324 


B. Manufacture and mechanical industries: 


1. Brass mills: 
(Ca) we Semiskalled ie gscus chase trrie oe ota oe et cael 8,906 


2. Building, general, and not specified laborers........ 15,128 


3. Button factories: 
(aM Semiskilled xe aycuatormente nits errr ote th. 5,209 


4, Carpet mills: 
CAOOIATS IMEC AGrantes clan ee Pea N nok Chchig® walks salen 10,384 
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5. Chemical and allied industries: 
(aw RTiaborers) o2. uceg eee te eee 3,295 
(b) Semiskilled 
6. Cigar and tobacco factories: 
(a). MLabonersy yeh 2a) ee ee ae eee 138,862 


(bb) Semiskilled> ce) Ree ee ae ee 83,960 
7. Clay, glass, and stone industries: 
(ay. YSemiskilled t7,.25 . Pee: tee eee eee Roe ee ee 13,165 
8. Clock and watch factories: 
(a jae Semiskilled: setts 4. ce. iy eis eek Pee ee ee ee 8,201 
9. Clothing industries: 
Carer la borerss leit sor one) Ch ee nel ont ee ree 6,362 
(b) SESemiskilled, Zeke 6s ote, + A ey ee 265,643 
10. Cotton Mills: 
(adios Semiskilled/ cs), eer rea, eae ae ee nee ee 149,185 
11. Dress makers and milliners: 
(a) Apprentices’). ogee sis ORR Re re eee 4,309 
(b) Dressmakers and seamstresses (not in factory). 235,519 
(c) Milliners and millinery dealers.............. 69,598 
12. Electrical supply factories: 
(aye Laborers a ccf ern care, 6. vsee neater ee OAL 
Gb) =Semiskitled och Ge ated sented cn 27,389 
13. Food industries: 
(a) 2eSemiskilledin: 7) eyo) con 5 neater oer 72,402 
Go), Mbaborers tga" oN eit ne cece ek eee ee 16,138 
14 Horemens arid OVeLSCCLS se. i ee eee ee 30,171 
15. Hemp and jute mills: 
(a)? -Semiskilled:s acc Jes os bee es ae oe are 61,715 
16. Iron and steel industries: 
(a) Laboreers. «Jap dieiGaG - 1 oh aa ee 259m 
(b) “Semiskilled.\.. cee ee eee 57,819 
17. Jewelers, watchmakers, goldsmiths, and silversmiths. . 1,678 
(a). .Semiskilled jue ceothcn te Si shee eee ae ee 6,137 
18. Knitting mills: 
(a) eeleaborers 6 scic sak bape cee ie eee ae 5,340 
(bi) eaSemiskilleds -y 2.05) 4 gs Mice eee 80,682 


19. Lace and embroidery: 
(a)MeSemiskiled yc eee ec cee eee 12,997 
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20. Leather belt, leather case, etc. factories: 


(2d) MER SCIMISKT ede ene ME teh Geto Bond CA 4,380 
21. Lumber and furniture industries: 

(a) eelbaborersteis atic. & ee Met ere toner eon ea a 10,739 

(oy Semiskillediett ye mete Sei eke ac eta ste oy te 18,640 
ZZ Managers and, superintendentsii. 42. eee eee ee 4,950 
Zoom Ma nuractiversmand sOncialsn meme a ee ar eeeree 8,326 
24. Paper box factories: 

(ep) a Semi skilled saws: or sic nstcnee ea eos oer 13,375 
25. Paper and pulp mills: 

(a) Mr Semiskillediz sic cscoun hes Se ee eee re 13,348 
26. Painters, glaziers, varnishers, enamelers, etc. ...... 3,335 
27. Printing and publishing: 

(a) Compositors, linotypers, and typesetters....... 11,306 

(bo) ee aDOPeTS setae dct” Sec eee ee ee 2,550 

(cme Semiskilled eae ses so toueys cae earlier sis Sasi aenererem tans 41,122 
28. Rope and cordage factories: 

(Ca) emrskill dsr erecta. ee clin Sokas Gene 3,740 
29. Rubber factories: 

(AMID DOLERS Resse eer, etic ok oe ooh pr actee 3,952 

(De Semiskilledign, Rae cin cats. cece cat oon ac eee 18,834; 
30. Shoe factories: 

(CA) A DORCES Mea ne, Karger cok s Sena ema ee 5,016 

CDE SEMISKIN Gch teats catery et etee a or ses au us.o Stem nee mere: 73,412 
81. Silk mills: 

(2) ee DONOT Ss ..0 seas. sci s.csers Miso) tha terse Clean akane: es 2,730 

(ib) Mees emiskilledser (yn sa. crewe aa eore ee pei 72,768 
82. Straw factories: 

(am SeMiIskilleder.erd 4 ne ann naam aeberuss Rab te pea nnreees 6,351 
SOMLOLLOLS Sand etallOressesies <n nse isin « eusciene eel 81,828 
84. Textile dyeing, finishing, and printing mills: 

(a mee Semiskilledss : cacw sense cess tees or. meee Meat tees 5,582 
85. Tinware, enamelware, etc. factories: 

(a) meer SKM see Gu ceesis cits uel ears ooh cohss ees Sevesp oes oaes odes 7,189 
86. Woolen and worsted mills: 

(2) Me AD OLELSiaisancise eat on ange a ees croerstoct ata pena i 3,989 

(i) SEMIS Teche ye sr yeoeiyn taic recere eke notes, a beat os 61,715 


C. Transportation: 
1. Railroads: 
MENPMELUID DOL OLS C1 set aha nigral faa coe Se als: bce Sree ass 7,054 
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(D) = Licketeandestationsarcnts crs ersten eee Peep Oi 
(c)) ‘Telegraph operators 25 ea- rie 16,860 
(da), TWelephone operators (- cree ele eee 178,379 
D. Trades: 
1. Bankers, brokers, and money lenders .............. 5,304 
2. Bruit eraders and packersmnce: fem en en erm 3,086 
3.) Insurance agents and) officials’ Qarer. oer ee 5,389 
Ate Meat ucutters-ands DpACKeY Sen) acme) ice enor eer eee 6,176 
5. Real estate agents and officials ..................- 9,208 
6. Stores: 
(ays Clerks en) 5 Astana ks we tee oe ee eee ee 170,397 
(b)e “Demonstrators 2.40524 aeee cee eee 3,184 
(c) Floorwalkers, foremen, and overseers ........ 4,070 
(d) Inspectors, gagers, and samplers ............ 1,031 
(e) Laborers, porters, and helpers ................ 8,405 
(f) Retail dealers: 
(i) Candy and econtectionarys -ee eae eee 7,123 
(2) ae Cigarsvand@tobaccow- ss eet ere eee 1,110 
(3) Clothing and men’s furnishings ........ dle 
(4) Drugs and medicines, including druggists 
and? pharmacistSe saci cE eee 8,162 
(5) Dry goods, fancy goods, and notions..... fey hsnk 
(6) Five- and ten-cent variety .............. 1,069 
CU) e. CEL ait. 8 he Ac fo ce Pee oe a ee 1,200 
(8) General—ne. hoe oon ee Oe 8,709 
(QI Groceries 1. moi cree ae 23,00 
(10) Hucksters and peddlers ................ 1,906 
(ib) sProduceland provisions eneeeeee 1,600 
(2) ee Salestavents.<).59.4.) ee ES Cee eee 1,634 
(h). (Saleswomen- x thay. Soe ee eee 356,321 
E. Public service: 
Me peri a DOLE Sie tacts ae teach Als, rate Bone ne a 1,530 
Zaeevlarshnals,wsheritss: and decectivies as ee ene 1,246 
8. Officials and inspectors: 
(a) .City=and County. "are ee ee 4,849 
(b) State and United States, including postmasters 12,390 
F. Professional service: 
VSPA CLOVE. 2. ga cee eck oe Re eee 13,237 
2. Artists, sculptors, and teachers of art .............. 14,617 
See RANICNOLS 3h x osu a Pee ae ee 8,006 
4. Chemists, assayers, and metallurgists .............. ie 
4 Clergymen: a b.0s.08. wh ide Soe eee 1,784 


College presidents and professors ................. 10,075 


21. 


Q 


. 


SHOMAAMAARWNE 


on 


fale. 
WPA 
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Dentists 


a rene CM RETR MR AS tae see RS a 1,829 
IDCSTONCTS mane har ties ee ren eae ee ar i Lae 5,652 
Dy rattSmMen wares way eke ee ee ra ad aL ete 1,985 
KW ditorspandereporters ne Sree ere eee 5,730 
Lawyers, and judges and justices .................. 1,738 
TAIPTAawlairs mer ok ter. Lusi Sama CRP ce eee ore a eA IATA 13,502 
Musicians and teachers of music ................. 72,678 
Osteopaths: cere i ee, Be ee On ee 1,663 
Photographers ee. apr me eee ee Ee ffalat, 
Physician smandeSULES CONS meeewe einen eee WG2u9 
SD OVA LOMN OTIS At wR 8c. es ha NUN fey, ee ee ilalyy 
PROACH ELS rw tenth re eee tas Tie eG ee een Rae 639,241 
ELT AINCOReNUT SES etic crckiel ak ae oh nO et Pare oe 143,664 
Semiprofessional pursuits: 

(a) Abstractors, notaries, and justices of the peace. . 1,483 
(b) Healers (except osteopaths and physicians and 

SUT SCONG weet her aen sorte pee cc omeecett Meee ae 7,902 
(c) Keepers of charitable and penal institutions. . 4,931 
(d) Officials of lodges and societies .............. 2,162 
(e) Religious, charity, and welfare workers...... 26,927 
(f) Theatrical owners, managers, and officials...... 1,257 
Attendants and helpers (professional service) : 
(a) Dentists’ assistants and apprentices .......... 4,940 
(b) Librarians’ assistants and attendants ........ 1 es 
(c) Stage hands and circus helpers .............. 6,410 
(Gd) pe Dheaters usherstencctc rye Seer seo eee 25300: 

Domestic and personal service: 

Barbers, hairdressers, and manicurists ............. 383,246 
Boarding and lodging-house keepers................ 114,740 
Gharwomensandecleaners © = aa ee eer 24,955 
Cleaners and renovators (clothing, etc.) .......... 4,573 
leva tormecendersia. etis sey c9ie cote og osior erate chor soiree 7,337 
Hotelekeepers ands managers) .-o...0- = os ea 14,134 
Housekeepersmand.s stewardSmaa.. a ccieis «aceon 204,350 
Ani tOnsmandesextonse eee san ee ine eee 29,038 
Laborers, domestic and professional service ........ 1,669 
Laundry: 

(a) Laundresses (not in laundry) ............... 885,874 
(bine laundrys70peratives unser er nce eins ere 80,747 
(c) Laundry owners, officials, and managers...... 1,485 
Midwives and nurses (not trained) ................ 137,431 
Restaurant, cafe, and lunch room keepers ......... 15,644 
Servants: 

(a) mechambermaids jwovwes cn reese sents altace nt: 29,052 


(DN COOKS pee cece. easier rear tinea rrvs Ree e cvstv is lei disse coi 268,618 
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(ce) Ladies’ “maids. 2.) Scan ee oe ee eee 4,523 
Cd) SINUIPRermaldss fle cee ere ore 11,879 
Walters? U8: ocucrcns eee Sis ee ANIG,9 2a 
Clerical occupations: 
APents ~aAnd=COlLeCClOLS saat eee a eae en 15,831 
Accountants and all ditors aes paren ety sere dias e se ner 13,378 
Bookkeepers: and scashicr sar eras ane tee eee 345,746 
Clerks a(exceptaclerks ins stores) eee eee 472,163 
Managers, bundle and office girls ................. 14,254 


Stenoesraphersrands typists mri ene 564,744 


APPENDIX I 
A MODERN-TYPE RESIDENCE HALL 


Much of the success of the work of deans, advisers, and 
others sustaining like relation to girls and young women de- 
pends upon the housing of these girls. Also there is a gen- 
eral lack of high-class housing in our institutions of higher 
education and in our cities where many of these girls and 
young women spend a part or all of the interim between 
school life and the time when they establish homes of their 
own, away from home. Therefore it seems as though a real 
service would be rendered by describing here in greater de- 
tail than was practicable in the text itself the modern-type 
residence hall referred to in Chapter XIV and the unusual 
facilities it offers for developing a high type of scholastic, 
social, moral, and recreational life. 

Where buildings of the type to be described constitute 
one of a group of buildings for educational or other pur- 
poses and are operated as contributing units in the general 
work of the institution, it is contemplated that the institu- 
tion will furnish the light, heat, power, and water without 
charge as its contribution to the successful operation of 
this helpful adjunct to its work. 


THE BASEMENT FEATURES OF THE MODERN-TYPE 
RESIDENCE HALL 


General Basement Features——The foundations of the 
building are designed to extend 5 feet above grade to pro- 
vide light and inviting space, so that the basement may be 
utilized for many house purposes outside of the usual base- 
ment uses—for the swimming pool and attendants’ room, 
audience room, gymnasium and indoor sports section and 
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attendants’ room, shower baths, lockers, service room and 
toilets, suite for the superintendent of buildings and 
grounds, the bakery, baker’s stores, properly constructed 
storerooms for provisions, fruits, and vegetables, refriger- 
ator room, carving room for meats, etc., shop, trunk room, 
and general storage. 


1. Main Basement Entrance.—The main basement en- 
trance is a broad staircase beneath the main staircase at 
the front entrance. It is lighted by a large window at the 
side of the main entrance and is the principal means of 
access to the swimming pool, audience room, and gym- 
nasium indoor sports sections. 


2. Side Basement Entrance.—A side entrance is pro- 
vided in one of the right wings adjacent to the receiving 
room with a fruit, vegetable and general freight and 
baggage hoist. 


3. Back Basement Entrance.—The back basement en- 
trance consists of a 5 by 10-foot electric lift or freight 
elevator and a staircase leading to the lawns, gardens, 
laundry, and other outbuildings, if any, and will be used as 
the exit for ashes, garbage, etc. 


4. Ceilings.—The ceilings generally throughout the base- 
ment are 12 feet above the floor. Beams and stringers will 
reduce the headroom to about 10 feet, 6 inches. Both ceil- 
ings and side walls are prevailingly white. 


1. Swimming Pool Section. The Pool.—This is 30 by 
110 feet with side colonnades or margins of 8 feet and a 
4-foot margin at the far end with staircases leading to the 
stage above. Other staircases lead from the stage to the 
balcony above the stage. Sections of the stage floor, 15 by 
25 feet, as well as of the balcony floor above the stage are 
hinged against the back wall where special housing arrange- 
ments are provided for them and also hinged along their 
middle line so that by the use of electric devices they fold 
up out of the way, jackknife fashion, leaving a clear diving 
space of 15 by 25 feet for the pool. By this device, diving 
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platforms are provided approximately 6, 12, 18, 24, and 30 
feet respectively above the water. The depth of the pool 
varies from 3 feet at the near end to 12 feet at the far end. 
The first 50 feet is therefore a gently sloping “practice 
shore” for beginners, although it is also serviceable for all 
aquatic sports. The balance of the pool is standard 6 feet 
or more deep and 380 feet wide for formal contests. Informal 
contests up to 110 feet are possible, of course. More than 
twenty-five contestants can take part continuously and si- 
multaneously without overcrowding the diving capacity of 
the pool. Space for the judges at contests and for a limited 
number of spectators is provided at both the stage and 
balcony levels, and is so situated as to enable the judges to 
see the dives from start to finish. The main audience can, 
of course see only the finish. Filter beds and other purify- 
ing and tempering processes keep the water of the pool 
constantly warm and immaculately clean. 

The pool requires a sewer depth of 20 feet below grade 
to drain it fully. A sewer depth of 8 or 9 feet below grade 
will permit of a constant change of water, however, and 
the drainage of the swash gutters without mechanical assist- 
ance. The pool can be emptied for thorough cleaning daily 
without serious trouble by the use of ordinary electrically 
operated pumps. 

If the management deem it desirable, others besides resi- 
dent students may be granted the swimming pool privileges 
upon paying a reasonable fee. 


2. Shower Baths.—The shower-bath room will provide 
about forty showers. This is such an ample provision that 
the plan permits the patrons of the gymnasium and indoor 
sports section to use them as well. Resident students will 
no doubt find the showers convenient also for washing hair, 
ete., at times when they are not using the swimming pool. 
The entrance to the shower-baths and the passage to the 
lockers may be screened off when desirable. If desired, 
users of the pool entering it from either the recreation and 
indoor sports section or from the lockers may be required 
to rinse off before entering the pool. 
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3. Lockers.—The locker rooms are designed to provide 
360 lockers and are so planned that the lockers in one room 
may be assigned exclusively to patrons of the pool and the 
lockers in the other to patrons of the recreation and indoor 
sports section, or the two rooms may be operated as one. 
The shower baths and lockers are also ample enough to 
permit limited use of them by other than residents of the 
halls. 


4. Pool Attendants’ Room.—Opposite the shower baths 
is the attendants’ office and storeroom, 12 by 24 feet. Here 
the clerical work of granting permits, checking attendance, 
etc., is done, and balls, wings, floats, and the dozen and one 
other swimming and water sports paraphernalia are kept 
which make the modern swimming pool such a valuable and 
fascinating hygienic, sport, and recreational institution. The 
rooms are amply lighted by large windows; indeed, the 
whole section is unusually well lighted and ventilated. This 
is particularly true of the pool itself. If thought desirable 
by the management, bathing suits may be rented by the 
attendants for a single use or by the week or term. These 
and the suits of the regular locker patrons of the pool will 
be sent to the laundry after being used and returned to this 
room to be called for. 


Recreation and Indoor Sports Section.—Where the insti- 
tution provides ample gymnasium facilities, including those 
for basketball, etc., this section will be confined largely to 
light gymnasium work and indoor sports not requiring a 
height of ceiling of more than 11 feet. 


1. As a House Recreation Room.—The entire section 
is available for a great variety of sports and games under 
the direction either of the physical director of the institution 
or of the social director. These’ will prove an excellent 
substitute for athletics and the usual outdoor recreations 
and amusements in inclement weather, summer or winter. 
An auxiliary kitchen and serving room adjoins the main 
recreation room to facilitate the serving of luncheons and 
banquets here if desired. 
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2. Sports Section Storage Room.—The plan provides a 
storeroom for this section also. The plan contemplates that 
the equipment of this section as well as of the swimming 
pool section will be furnished by the management, except the 
very personal paraphernalia, and this equipment is here 
stored under the immediate control of the attendants. 


General Storage Room.—This room is designed to receive 
and safeguard the inactive files of the general house offices, 
back numbers of the library periodicals, general parapher- 
nalia for the various athletic and recreational clubs, inactive 
personal effects including baggage belonging to the members 
of the management or to resident students, and other 
similar properties. The design is to have this well-lighted 
room so equipped with shelving for hand baggage and stag- 
ing for trunks that every piece of inactive baggage stored 
here will have separate space so that it may be immediately 
accessible whenever the owner desires to open it without 
handling over other baggage and therefore without danger 
of being marred, scratched, or otherwise injured by repeated 
handling or unpiling. The capacity of the room so arranged 
is five hundred trunks and five hundred suitcases or similar 
hand baggage. Additional space can be provided, if neces- 
sary adjoining the elevators. 


The Culinary Section.—A very important part of the 
culinary section of the hall is located in the basement. This 
includes the bakery, baker’s stores, refrigeration and carv- 
ing room as well as a separate kitchen, serving and dining 
room for the help and a toilet and bath room for the women 
help. The toilet and bath for the men help adjoins the suite 
of the superintendent of the grounds. 


1. The Bakery.—The plan provides, as a part of the 
culinary section, a fully equipped modern bakery of sufficient 
capacity to do all the baking for the house and any college 
outsiders who may wish to patronize the cafeteria and 
dining rooms. 


(a) May be Utilized as Adjunct to College Culinary 
Courses.—lf such an arrangement seems desirable the 
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bakery may be utilized as a model and practice adjunct of 
the culinary courses of the college department of household 
arts. 


2. Bakers’ Stores.—In order to provide for the purchase 
of flour and other bakers’ supplies in quantity, a bakers’ 
stores is arranged adjoining the bakery where all such 
reserve stocks may be safely kept until needed. 


3. Refrigerator and Carving Rooms.—The capacity of 


these rooms is such that meats, poultry, and other supplies 
requiring refrigeration may be purchased in quantity and 
stored here until needed and also carved and trimmed here 
by the chef’s assistants for immediate use, thus relieving 
the kitchen of the blocks and other carving accessories and 
of much of the ordinary refuse and muss. The door leading 
from the receiving room directly into the refrigerator room 
avoids the necessity of carting these supplies around 
through the corridor. 


4. Fruit and Vegetable Cellars.—The chief drawback in 
buying fruit and vegetables in bulk is the loss usually suf- 
fered through deterioration and decay. In this building 
cellars for fruit and vegetables are designed to keep these 
foods at the temperature and under the conditions necessary 
to their best preservation and will prove a great economic 
factor in the management of the culinary section. Canned 
goods bought in quantity may be stored either in these cel- 
lars or in the refrigerator room at the temperature required 
for their perfect preservation. 


Toilet.—A commodious women’s toilet is located adjacent 
to the shower baths and very conveniently to the swimming 
pool, the audience room, and the lockers. This is available 
for the users of both the swimming pool and the indoor 
sports section. 


Shop.—A well-lighted, well-equipped shop and material 
room are provided where the superintendent of buildings 
and grounds and his assistants may carry on the necessary 
carpenter, cabinet, plumbing, electric and other skilled, 
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semiskilled, and unskilled work in the care and upkeep of 
the buildings and grounds. Such a shop with its equipment 
pays for itself in a short time by saving repair bills in addi- 
tion to the great convenience of having repairs and adjust- 
ments made promptly. 


The Suite of The Superintendent of Buildings and 
Grounds.—This private suite, well lighted by broad windows 
like the matron’s above it after which it is modeled, may 
have its own private outside entrance, and includes a pri- 
vate entry, a bathroom, two private rooms, a living room, 
which may also be used as a dining room served from the 
general kitchen. 


The Store.—A store is indicated on the plans, if the 
management considers one necessary for the sale of station- 
ery and other articles which the students require for 
immediate needs. 


THE FIRST-FLOOR FEATURES OF THE MODERN-TYPE 
RESIDENCE HALL 


General First-Floor Features.—These include the en- 
trance lobby, the main lobby, the grand staircase, great 
hall, desk, a parlor, a reception room, general offices, check 
room, men’s retiring room, a women’s retiring room, culi- 
nary section—-including two dining rooms, a cafeteria, 
kitchen, and serving rooms—a student-assistant section and 
service room, general toilets and baths, and the following 
suites:(1) guests’, (2) social director’s, (8) house mana- 
ger’s. 


1. Entrance Lobby.—The entrance lobby, 20 by 32 feet, 
has for its protection in cold weather a storm house, and 
revolving doors, so that the temperature of the lobby, of- 
fices, and corridor in the vicinity of the entrance and in 
great hall will not be made uncomfortable by the opening 
doors. Still further to insure against lowering the tempera- 
ture about the entrance lobby and main lobby in cold wea- 
ther, the open-work of the elevators and stairways on either 
side of the entrance lobby is glassed in and six double- 
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swinging glass doors placed where the entrance lobby joins 
the main lobby. By the use of stops these doors are designed 
to stand open except upon extremely cold or windy days. The 
person entering has a view of the entire lobby and great hall, 
a vista of 150 feet. The passenger elevators, 6 by 9 feet, on 
either side of this entrance give direct connection with all 
the floors. A drinking fountain supplied with cold water is 
provided for in a niche against the passenger elevator shaft 
on the lobby side and in similar position on each of the 
upper floors. A self-regulating and winding clock and a 
full-length mirror are also placed at the elevators on the 
upper floors. 


2. Telephone Booths.—On the right of the main entrance 
is the public telephone booth, which extends beneath the 
main staircase. Four or more booths are thus provided for. 
A large window is arranged beside the main entrance to 
light the directory shelf and a double one to light the booths 
beneath the staircase. 


3. Main Entrance to Basement.—On the opposite side 
of the entrance is the main stairway to the basement, the 
swimming pool, recreation and indoor sports section, 
shower baths, and lockers. This entrance and the stair- 
case are likewise lighted by large windows beside the main 
entrance, the presumption being that not only will house 
students patronize these basement features very generally 
but outside students may be given permits to use them under 
certain restrictions; and upon occasions when water sports 
and contests are staged, visitors in considerable numbers 
will make use of this entrance. 


4. Grand Staircase.-—Winding around the elevators on 
either side are the first flights of the main staircase, each 8 
feet wide, leading up to the promenade on the second floor, 
which in a way is a gallery or mezzanine floor. From this 
the grand staircase continues its ascent by a single central 
flight, likewise 8 feet wide, to the third floor. 

Viewed from the great hall this staircase together with 
the bronzed elevator cages and the bronze entrance doors 9 
feet high and aggregating 18 feet wide, and, on the mezza- 
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nine floor, the bronzed central flight with the bronzed 
motion picture projection room in the center, with the 
bronzed railing along the visitors’ box, the musical balcony, 
and gallery, will give the impression of a grand staircase 
nearly 50 feet in width. This cannot be otherwise than a 
notable feature of the interior of the building. 


5. The Lobby.—The space, 20 by 52 feet, from the en- 
trance lobby to great hall passage will generally be arranged 
as an inviting open lobby. 


6. Great Hall.—This is a social room modeled somewhat 
after the great halls of English castles. It is designed to be 
furnished ordinarily as a great comfortable library or liv- 
ing room for all the resident students; and will be a delight- 
ful place for parents, guardians and other guests to pass 
the time while the students are at class or laboratory; and 
will also be a convenient rendezvous where the resident 
students may receive outside callers. The floor, while con- 
crete, is made homelike and inviting by rugs in the winter 
and by mats in the summer. Great hall is lighted from two 
sides by unusually broad, high, ornamental windows. 
Clerestory lighting is provided at the back balcony through 
windows in the galleries. A trussed and beamed or arched 
ceiling requiring no columns or other supports more than 
8 feet from the side walls, leaves an open floor 30 by 80 feet. 

On account of the unusual size of the main rooms on this 
floor the ceilings are made 22 feet high, that is, the rooms 
occupy two ordinary floors in height. This applies to great 
hall, the parlor, reception room, and the main dining rooms. 

At each truss, column ducts for the service pipes and wires 
for the upper floors are enclosed by the bookcases or stacks. 
These bookcases or stacks extend to the side walls and form 
cozy alcoves which, with the semiarched ceiling and artistic 
furnishings remove the last vestige of barrenness which 
rooms of this size often have. 

These alcoves are furnished with deep comfortable seats 
and reading tables. Periodical tables, dictionary racks, 
chairs, lounges, ete., will ordinarily occupy the middle 
of the hali. A student-assistant will always be in attendance 
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to keep the periodicals, books, and furniture in order and 
to act as librarian. 

The fireplace is designed as a genuine “man-sized’’ fire- 
place for real use with log fires, coal grate, or gas log, as 
the occasion demands. Deep seats surrounding it will make 
this alcove an ingle-nook of the highest order. 


(a) Main Unit in Social Director’s Program.—Great 
hall is also planned to be an important factor in the social 
director’s program. The heavier pieces of furniture are 
designed to be mounted on unusually large broad, easy- 
moving rubber-tired casters so that they may be moved by 
the student-assistants without lifting and may be grouped 
in the alcoves, corners, and paraphernalia room at any time. 
The hall can then be seated with comfortable substantial 
single opera chairs for entertainments, just as is done in 
similar rooms in large hotels. In the clear, outside of the 
alcoves and. galleries, when so arranged it will 
accommodate comfortably several hundred, that is, all the 
residents of the hall and selected friends besides can be 
accommodated, if desired. Many of the opera chairs will be 
a part of the permanent furnishings of the hall. The bal- 
ance are taken care of in the paraphernalia room where 
other entertainment essentials are stored and which is 
located in the social director’s suite right at hand and on 
the same level. 


(b) The Stage-——A commodious stage, 15 by 25 feet, is 
provided with a back screen, 15 by 25 feet, for moving pic- 
tures and with draped curtains or a drop curtain in front. 
On either side dressing rooms are curtained off, 10 by 15 
feet, with steps leading down to the floor of great hall, to 
the basement, and up to the balcony. There is a “stage 
entrance” for each dressing room. When standard-sized 
scenery is used the central section of the balcony is folded 
back and raised, as for high diving, and the side sections 
over the dressing room areas are raised and folded up simi- 
larly to the front, closing the ends of the galleries. This 
gives the necessary height and setting space for all ordinary 
stage settings. The dressing room area is then somewhat 
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reduced but dressing rooms of ample size are arranged for 
in the basement. 

Whenever it becomes necessary to have indoor pageants 
or other events requiring more stage space, curtain raising 
devices provide for the extension of the stage 15 feet fur- 
ther. There is a broad receiving platform with double doors 
at the rear of the stage for bringing in scenery and other 
bulky paraphernalia. The gallery above is designed to be 
used also for groups of musicians, as, for example, orches- 
tras or choruses, where their presence in front of the 
audience is desirable. 


(c) Great Hall Sun Parlor and Balcony.—There is a 
staircase on one side of the stage leading to the galleries 
and balcony over the stage so that during the general use 
of the hall students may enjoy them for sunning, lounging, 
entertaining callers, and, during informal social events, 
for promenades. In summer this balcony, like the study- 
sleeping balconies hereafter described, is open-arched with 
screen to protect against storms and insects. 


(d) Method of Separating Great Hall from the Lobby.— 
Opaque glass doors, suspended on ball-bearing rollers and 
sliding completely out of sight into pockets, are provided 
both on the first and second floors to cut off great hall 
completely when social events being staged there require it. 

The desk, which is generally open on the side toward 
great hall as well as on the side toward the lobby, is provided 
with glass windows which similarly slide out of a pocket 
and close off the desk from the great hall on such occasions. 


(e) Garden Entrances.—At either side of great hall, 
where it joins the desk on the right hand the social director’s 
section on the left, wide doors lead down into the Italian 
and English gardens, giving easy access to these and the 
rear lawns. These gardens will prove a most charming 
feature during the spring, summer, and autumn when social 
events bring large numbers to the hall. For the winter 
months, when these exits will be little used, temporary close- 
fitting doors, proof against wind, cold, and storms, are 
provided. 
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7. Parlor and Reception Room.—tThere is a commodious 
parlor and a reception room opening off the main corridor, 
each capable of seating about 80 people which afford facili- 
ties for a great variety of small gatherings and constitute 
important factors in entertaining large social gatherings. 
The parlor with the women’s retiring room opening from it 
and the reception room with the men’s smoking and retiring 
room opening from it are designed to be used as checking 
rooms upon such occasions. 

French windows reaching to the floor are provided for 
the parlor and the reception room, so that during gather- 
ings of considerable size, like receptions, etc., a continuous 
promenade can be arranged from the front porch through 
these rooms to the lobby and even down great hall to the 
stage and back again to the porch with no crossing of lines 
or confusion. During house jollifications these lines may even 
promenade up the main staircase on one side to the second 
floor, out upon the front balcony, back to the mezzanine 
lobby, around great hall galleries, down the other main 
staircase and out again to the first floor porch. A thousand 
or more can enjoy such a promenade. Such promenades 
are often features of celebrations in our colleges nowadays 
and, under the conditions described above, can be accom- 
plished without having the lines cross and _ without 
confusion. 


8. The Offices.——Besides the general house office, 18 by 
20 feet, for handling the business affairs of the house 
manager, the social director, and their assistants, there is 
an outer office or desk, 12 by 20 feet, for mail, house tele- 
phone switchboard, with both intramural and outside con- 
nections, for information, general oversight of the resident. 
students and to announce callers coming and going, and for 
the advance sale or distribution of tickets where admission 
is charged for entertainments in great hall or in the parlors. 
or reception room. 

Individual mail boxes for all house residents are placed 
along the side of the desk. Safety-deposit boxes are pro- 
vided in the vault. 
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This public desk is placed in the most convenient position 
possible for the residents and callers and is so arranged 
that the attendant gets a direct and close-up view of every- 
body coming or going through the main entrance, up or 
down the stairways or elevators, and of those passing along 
the corridor or using the public telephone booths. It also 
gives an. equally direct view of every part of great hall and 
the garden entrances. 

This advantageous position is not provided so much to 
make it possible for the management to discover irregu- 
larities in personal behavior as to serve as a deterrent to 
those who might be tempted to do unpermitted things. 

In addition to these offices the following private offices 
are provided in various parts of the building for the leading 
members of the staff : 


Faculty house member—one of the private rooms of her 
suite. 


Mistress-of-the-hall—one of the private rooms of her 
suite. 


Social director—the office and wardrobe of her section. 

Physician and nurse—the consultation room of their 
suite. 

House manager—the general office adjacent to her suite. 

Superintendent of buildings and grounds—the receiving 
room. 

Superintendent of laundry—in the laundry wherever that 
is located. 

Head of the student self-government organization—a 
room of the suite on the second floor at the right end of the 
main corridor. 

Swimming pool and recreation room attendant—adjacent 
to that section. 

Gardner—in the greenhouse. 


9. Check Room.—A check room, 9 by 12 feet, to accom- 
modate the patrons of the dining rooms, or outsiders calling 
on the students or attending entertainments or other social 
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events in great hall, the parlor or reception room, is located 
on the main floor next to the desk so that the desk attendant 
can usually do the checking. 


Toilets.—There is a general bathroom and toilet for the 
convenience of the young women residents and their women 
friends next to the service room on the corridor of the left 
wing as well as the women’s toilet opening from the parlor. 
And the men’s retiring room opening from the reception 
room. By having this light, well-ventilated room for the 
men it is believed that smoking elsewhere in the building 
or on the grounds can be avoided. 


10. The Guest Suite—A guests’ suite is provided for the 
use of guests of the students who cannot be properly accom- 
modated in the students’ suites or of the members of the 
staff. One of the purposes of this new residence hall plan is 
to foster more frequent visits by parents and guardians, thus 
adding to the students’ happiness and contentment, the 
management definitely inviting such visits whenever it is 
desirable for them to discuss with the parents or guardians 
disturbing physical, mental, or moral conditions in their 
children or wards. There is a well-founded belief among 
educational administrative officers generally that practically 
all of the too prevalent physical, mental, and moral disorders 
of students could be avoided and eliminated if they were 
taken in time and wisely handled; and one of the strongest 
arguments for this type of residence hall is that it is a step 
toward the accomplishment of this desired result. 


11. The Social Director’s Section. —The social director 
and her chief assistants have a suite consisting of a private 
entry, a bathroom, a study, two private rooms—one for the 
director herself and one for her assistants or for an office 
and a paraphernalia room. This last-named room _ is 
provided with ample drawer and closet space for all stores 
of bunting, stage supplies, costumes, etc., and the auxiliary 
furniture for great hall when that is used for entertain- 
ments. Here 400 opera chairs can be stored when not in 
use in great hall and still leave space for the other uses of 
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the rooms. Hand-trucks designed for the purpose convey 
the chairs to and from great hall so that no heavy lifting or 
carrying is necessary on the part of the student-assistants. 


(a) Use of the Parlors in Social Events.—The social di- 
rector’s section is located opposite the parlor where rehear- 
sals may be conducted. The parlor as well as the music 
rehearsal room and committee or club room on the second 
floor constitute, therefeore, important adjuncts to, and in 
a way are parts of, her section. As stated above, a toilet 
and dressing room are added to the parlor which will afford 
conveniences for make-up, etc., without having to go 
through public corridors during rehearsals. 

One of the sewing, pressing, and light laundering rooms 
is located next to this section and, if desired may be made 
a part of it by a connecting door in order that the social 
director may have ample help in making and adapting cos- 
tumes, decorations, etc., as well as being so near that she 
can supervise this work with a minimum expenditure of 
time and energy. 


(b) How These Facilities Serve to Popularize the Hall— 
With these many facilities a resourceful social director even 
during the winter and during inclement weather, can 
arrange a program of almost daily affairs of an extremely 
interesting and fascinating character, thereby bringing to 
the entire population of the house that cheer and happiness 
which is of the first importance in maintaining the health 
of the students and the efficiency in scholastic work. Such 
pleasures coupled with the comforts afforded by the other 
general facilities will make the house so popular that the 
house members will be willing to conform to any reasonable 
regulations rather than endanger their chances of remain- 
ing in the hall. 

The impression is very nearly universal that certain 
forms of amusement, both in our schools and out, and cer- 
tain forms of student organization are being overdone and 
that the health, happiness, and proper development of our 
- young men and women are being seriously interfered with 
thereby. Everybody knows also that there are many forms 
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of amusement and organization, to which there is no great 
objection, that are as enjoyable when well managed under 
favorable conditions. One of the purposes in developing 
this type of student home is to have the social activities 
eminently well managed under most favorable conditions. 
The first duty of the social director, therefore, should be to 
popularize those unobjectionable amusements and minimize 
the others. 

At the beginning of the year, preferably in conjunction 
with the matriculaton of new students, it is suggested, there- 
fore, that the social aptitudes and attainments of each be 
ascertained, and that the social director plan the organiza- 
tions and the social program so that every student will be 
actively connected with one or more organizations which 
will best give play to her aptitudes and attainments. These 
social events should occur frequently enough so that every 
student will be given the part in them that she can do 
most creditably and in which her natural aptitudes will be 
given fullest opportunity for development. It will tran- 
spire, therefore, under such conditions that the entire 
student body will shortly be taking keen interest and satis- 
faction in these unobjectionable social activities. The social 
director can then very properly refrain from fostering any 
kind of objectionable organization or amusement. The result 
will inevitably be that such will come to occupy a minor 
place in the thoughts and activities of the students. 

The establishment of this modern type of residence in 
all of our colleges, universities, and professional and tech- 
nical schools as the prevailing form of student-housing, 
and the positive training of the oncoming generation of 
young people, shortly to be the leaders in the social life of 
the country, to proficiency in these delightful, unobjection- 
able social activities, may result not only in giving them 
more satisfying pleasures during their school days but may 
turn the current of the general social life of the country 
away from its unwholesome trend back to normal again. 

Even though the house community numbered five hun- 
dred or more there would be less likelihood of trouble than 
is encountered in ordinary dormitories housing much fewer 
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students but lacking these attractions. It will be noted that 
the section of the social director and that of the 
house manager are located on the same floor and are near 
each other. This is done in the belief that these two im- 
portant members of the staff should be situated so that they 
can work in the closest harmony. 


Student Self-Government Organization and Section.— 
Whether or not the institution has an efficient under- 
graduate government organization, the hall should have 
one. Many of these house organizations are now in 
successful operation in our colleges and universities, so that 
there is no longer a question about the desirability of this 
plan of maintaining order and discipline in dormitories, 
if the organization is properly created and maintained. The 
modern-type residence hall is planned upon the assumption 
that there will be such an organization to cooperate with the 
management. A suite with an office conveniently situated to 
carry on the work of the organization is, therefore, set apart 
for the head of this organization and her principal assist- 
ants on the second floor at the right end of the main corridor. 
As a condition precedent to securing their positions all of 
the forty or more student-assistants will be pledged to give 
their whole-hearted cooperation to the undergraduate 
government organization in maintaining order and disci- 
pline. 


The Culinary Section.—The basement and first floor of 
the right wings are devoted almost exclusively to the culin- 
ary section. As already intimated, it is proposed that, if the 
arrangement is agreeable to all concerned, this may be oper- 
ated somewhat as a practice school for the students of the 
household arts department of the institution, if there is such 
a department. Every detail therefore of the dining rooms, 
cafeteria, kitchen, serving rooms, bakery, etc., is designed to 
be of the very latest and best type and the service through- 
out of the highest order. Meals will be served not only to 
the residents of the hall but, if the management deems such 
a plan advisable, also to the administrative staff of the in- 
stitution and their families and to outside students as well. 
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It is expected that in carrying out the policy of making this 
department an adjunct of the household arts department of 
the institution and of the social program of the hall that 
rather frequent extra serving will be required in the form 
of demonstration breakfasts, lunches, teas, dinners, and 
suppers, when every detail of proper table setting, serving, 
and table manners will be observed in which either the 
entire resident body or selected groups shall participate. 
It is also expected that the mistress-of-the-hall’s desire to 
meet the students in the.rather closer intimacy of small 
numbers, or the resident students’ desire to entertain 
friends, will require similar serving outside of the regular 
dining room program. In all such cases, where the serving 
is initiated by any member of the staff with the object pri- 
marily of training or demonstration or for enriching the 
life of the students, it will be furnished by the culinary 
section free and charged up as part of the cost of running 
the section. If, on the contrary, the service is in the nature 
of so-called “spreads” initiated by students mainly for en- 
tertaining themselves or their friends, then it will be served 
at cost and the resident students participating will pay for it. 


1. Dining Rooms.—Two dining rooms are planned in 
which the three meals will be served at stated hours— as 
for example, breakfast from 7 to 9 o’clock, luncheon from 
11:30 to 1:80 o’clock, and dinner from 5 to 7 o’clock or at a 
stated deflnite hour for each meal if that seems more 
desirable. It is possible and may be desirable to arrange a 
self-help cafeteria separated from the main dining room by 
a screen, if desired, where meals may be served at all hours 
from 6 a.m. to10p.m. In houses where it is desirable to 
have the entire resident population take their meals together 
this can be provided for without difficulty. The main dining 
room and cafeteria have extra high ceilings, 21 feet, and 
extra large windows on three sides affording those cheery, 
sunny conditions which students so much need. The plan 
provides that all service in this section, except that of the 
matron, the chef, and the baker, shall be rendered by 
student-assistants. 
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2. Meals Furnished at Cost.—All dining room and cafe- 
teria prices should be upon a cost basis, all service and 
overhead, including maintenance, depreciation, insurance, 
rent, taxes and interest on the investment being counted 
as part of the cost. In the cost is also included the meals 
of all members of the house staff but not those of their 
respective families, if they have any. Also there is included 
the cost of the meals of all the student-assistants working 
in the culinary section, and in case the house has to pay its 
own light, heat, power, and water bills; the culinary section 
must also pay its just proportion of these items and charge 
the amount to cost. 


3. Kitchen.—This is a large well-lighted, well-ventilated 
room with a hooded entrance. Both the position of the 
kitchen in the culinary section and its equipment are de- 
signed to make this a model feature of the hall. The food 
is to be of such excellence ai:d so abundant that it will be a 
strong factor in popularizing the hall. All fumes and sur- 
plus heat are drawn from the kitchen by forced ventilators 
so that not only the help but patrons of the dining rooms 
will be saved the effects of disagreeable odors so often the 
accompaniments of public dining rooms. 


4, The Dish-Washing Rooms.—Between the kitchen and 
the dining rooms and cafeteria are the dish-washing rooms, 
designed to be equipped with the latest type of dish-washing 
and drying machines, having direct entrance from the din- 
ing rooms. They are provided with drawers and shelving 
between them and the serving rooms opening both ways, so 
that the clean silverware, glassware, dishes, etc., may be 
placed by the dish washers directly in the drawers and on 
the shelves of the serving room ready for use without re- 
handling. 


5. The Serving Rooms.—Next to the dish-washing rooms 
and the dining rooms and the kitchen are serving rooms 
fully equipped to receive the cooked foods and prepare them 
for serving. All foods are kept at the desired tempera- 
ture for serving by the modern hot-plate equipment. These 
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rooms will be the storage space for table linen, silver glass- 
ware, and dishes. 


6. The Dumbwaiters.—The dumbwaiters in the serving 
rooms are designed to bring up baked goods, meats, fruits 
vegetables, and other supplies from the basement on hand 
trucks designed for the purpose, and to carry other hand 
trucks, likewise specially designed, with prepared foods, to 
the upper floors and to the diet kitchen of the health section. 
They are therefore made extra large, 3 by 5 feet, and land on 
all floors at the floor levels. 


7. House Manager’s Suite—The suite of the house 
manager who will have general supervision of this section 
occupies the space adjacent to the dining room and kitchen. 
It consists of a private entry, a bathroom, a living room, 
one private room, and an office. 

Her duties include not only the management of the entire 
culinary section and help, but the purchase and _ proper 
storage and preservation of all provisions, raw materials, 
and supplies for the section, unless these duties devolve 
upon some other functionary. The superintendent of build- 
ings and grounds will assist her to the extent of furnishing 
her with correct inventories of all stocks of provisions, raw 
materials and supplies, and all additions to and withdrawals 
from them. 


The Student-Assistant Section.—The rooms of the two 
left wings on the first floor are set apart for the student- 
assistants in the management and operation of the hall. 
These rooms are the same size, laid out in suites the same, 
and furnished the same as the students’ rooms elsewhere in 
the building, so that a self-supporting student may feel the 
same dignity and enjoy the same comforts, privileges, and 
advantages that other students do. Indeed, the plan does not 
contemplate that student-assistants must necessarily occupy 
a room in the sections set apart for their use but may chum 
with students elsewhere in the building when such an 
arrangement is mutually congenial, and vice-versa. It is 
presumed, however, that, in general, the setting apart of 
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such a student-assistant section will be specially appreciated 
by self-supporting students since their hours and conditions 
for study will have to be somewhat different from those 
of the other students. Double-swinging doors in the 
corridors at the entrance to these sections in a women’s 
residence hall indicate the point beyond which men will not 
be permitted to go, and the portal to precincts where study- 
hour regulations strictly apply. 


If the building is put to any of the uses described on 
page 514 outside of student-housing, requiring class or 
lecture rooms, these sections may be cut up into rooms of 
the proper size for such purposes. 


THE SECOND FLOOR FEATURES OF THE MODERN-TYPE 
RESIDENCE HALL 


General Second-Floor Features.—These include the 
mezzanine lobby, the great hall, parlor and reception room 
galleries and visitors’ box, music rehearsal room and two 
music balconies, a motion picture projection room, com- 
mittee or club room, service room, .and suite of the president 
of the student government association. 


1. Mezzanine Lobby.—Three wings of the second floor 
are taken up by the double-height first-floor rooms. The mez- 
vanine lobby, occupying the central portion of this floor, is 
designed to be comfortably seated with settees and chairs 
and to be as attractive and as generally used as great hall 
itself. The oval open well in the center gives height and 
spaciousness to the main lobby below and a view from the 
second floor of what is going on in the main lobby. It also 
gives the desk attendant a view of what is transpiring on 
the second floor. A brilliant circle of ceiling lights is 
planned above the well for lighting both the main and the 
mezzanine lobby. Other public telephone booths may be 
provided beneath the central staircase to the third floor. 


2. Staircase and Promenade.—The grand staircase lead- 
ing up and down from the glassed-in promenade makes a 
charming place for students to congregate in considerable 
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numbers and “carry on,” as they say, singing their jolly 
college songs or the restful vesper songs and studying dur- 
ing the quieter portions of the day. Deep window seats are 
provided along practically the whole front of the promenade 
and fully a hundred can sit about the promenade and on the 
central staircase, if desired, the staircase thus serving as a 
sort of “grandstand” for the audience enjoying the antics 
of the fun-makers. It takes no imagination for one to see 
what uses a resourceful social director can make of this very 
unusual combination of features, especially on stormy days 
when little diversion is possible out of doors. 


3. Front Balcony.—Where the building occupies an 
ample setting, as it may where it constitutes one of a group 
of college buildings on a large campus, front balconies are 
provided. The promenade in such a case opens out upon a 
balcony, 20 by 50 feet, by wide doors so that during the 
spring, summer, and autumn practically the entire student 
body of the house can congregate within easy sight and 
sound of the promenade for these jollifications. On com- 
mencement occasions and other great days in the calendar 
when mass events are staged, a body of students in this 
balcony with a piano to accompany them could lead hun- 
dreds, or thousands for that matter, gathered on the lawns 
in the singing of college songs or in cheers or other mass 
performances. 


In two or three minutes, without any lifting and without 
the necessity of calling in man-power, a piano, player piano, 
or phonograph can be easily moved, even by young women, 
from the music rehearsal room to the promenade, the front 
balcony, or other parts of this floor by use of the modern. 
piano truck, thus greatly increasing the usefulness of the 
recreational features of the floor. There is hardly another 
place either in or about the building or grounds where the 
students can carry on these inspiring, cheering, and spirit- 
raising activities so out of earshot and out of sight of stuy 


dents engaged upon their lessons in their studies or private 
rooms. 
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4. The Gallery—wWhether the ceiling of great hall is 
arched or beamed, an 8-foot gallery, beginning in the visi- 
tors’ box on one side and music balcony A on the other; 
extends along the sides of great hall above the book stacks 
and connects with the balcony in the rear, thus making a 
gallery at least 8 feet wide extending entirely around the 
hall and adding considerably to the seating capacity on 
occasions when unusualy large gatherings are being accom- 
modated and making an indoor extension of the promenade, 
adding still more to the enjoyment of this feature of the 
building. It will also afford a fine opportunity to observe 
the passing events in great hall during receptions and simi- 
lar functions. It will be excellently lighted by the upper 
part of the great windows of the hall so that it may be used 
constantly as a retreat for reading, study, or for entertain- 
ing callers. 


5. Music Rehearsal Room and Balconies.—On this floor is 
the music rehearsal room where the various instruments 
may be kept, and if a house orchestra is developed, where 
they may have their rehearsals at stated times. Opening 
from this room and overlooking great hall, and in the oppo- 
site direction overlooking the dining rooms, are the music 
balconies, A and B, where the orchestra may be located 
for a daily hour of inspiring music. Music by the orchestra 
may easily be made a part of any of these promenade 
merrymakings or of larger assemblages where outsiders are 
invited. During banquets in the dining room, music balcony 
B may be used either for the orchestra or for the prominent 
speakers. Upon very special occasions the table of honor 
may be set and served in the balcony, the music rehearsal 
room being used as a serving room. The food could be 
brought up by utilizing the service elevator to convey the 
trucks to the second floor. 


Both music balcony A and the visitors’ box, overlooking 
great hall, may be similarly used as points from which prom- 
inent personages can address the assemblages below with- 
out specially seating the hall and the formality of a “stage” 
appearance. 
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Double-swinging doors separate music balcony B from 
the main corridor just as similar doors on the first floor 
shut the culinary section from the main corridor, lobby, etc., 
and for the same reason. They may also be used to soften 
the music of the orchestra in the dining room balcony so as 
not to interfere with promenade events when both chance 
to be in progress at the same time. 


6. Parlor and Reception Room Galleries ——There are 
also narrow galleries opening from the main corridor of this 
floor overlooking the parlor and the reception room, 
and separated from the main corridor by double sliding 
doors. These galleries are provided primarily in order that 
interested students may quietly and unobtrusively take ad- 
vantage of addresses or discussions going on below, as, for 
example, scientific talks, travel talks, music and art talks, 
or the hundred and one group events in the social director’s 
program, as well as talks to groups of students by the dean 
of women or other administrative officers. 


7. Motion Picture Projection Room.—This may be made 
a real room, 10 by 10 feet, with walls extending to the ceiling 
10 feet, 6 inches above, having an appropriate bayed and 
decorated front towards great hall, or it may be constructed 
as a pagoda with an oriental roof only as high as is neces- 
sary—possibly 7 feet—in order that the view of the central 
unit of the grand staircase from great hall may be less 
obstructed. The door may be of glass, giving students and 
visitors an opportunity to see how the various machines are 
operated without interfering with the work of the operator. 


8. Committee, Club Room, and Student Organization 
Room.—A student population of five hundred will make 
extensive use of committee rooms. There is therefore pro- 
vided, in addition to the parlor and the reception room, 
which it is presumed will be used somewhat for such pur- 
poses, this further room where more distinctive club activi- 
ties may be carried on. It is presumed that under the super- 
vision of the physical or the social director every student 
in the hall will become a member of at least one of the vari- 
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ous athletic or recreational clubs—tennis, golf, lacrosse, 
basketball, handball, hockey, archery, boating, swimming, 
skating, coasting, riding, motoring, fishing, campfire girl, 
girl scout or week-end hikes, plant or bird hikes, corn roasts 
or clam bakes—and this room is designed to afford them a 
convenient place of meeting to discuss plans. 

It may be made an auxiliary paraphernalia room where 
the general property of these clubs may be stored, although 
the storage room in the basement is the proper depository 
for such effects if they are not in constant use. Here may 
be kept the seat mats for use on the stairways when sit- 
tings there are desirable during promenade events. 


9. Suite of the Head of the House Undergraduate Govern- 
ment Organization —Adjacent to the music balcony over- 
looking the dining room is a suite, already alluded to, con- 
sisting of an entry, bath, one private room, and an 
office for the use of the head of the house undergraduate 
government organization or any other necessary officials or 
semiofficials of the management. It is situated very con- 
veniently for that purpose, being close to those parts of the 
second floor where much of the students’ activities are car- 
ried on and thus accessible to everybody going up or down 
the stairs. 


THE UPPER FLOORS OF THE MODERN-TYPE RESIDENCE HALL 


General Upper Floor Features.—These floors are to be 
devoted almost exclusively to students’ rooms and suites. The 
following features are, however, to be found on each floor; 
an elevator lobby, a combination bed, mattress and linen 
storage room, a room for extra trucks, and a combination 
service room and kitchenette. Distributed among the upper 
floors where they will be most convenient are also the fol- 
lowing feaures: a health section, consisting of the infirm- 
ary, the diet kitchen, the convalescents’ balcony, a consulta- 
tion and treatment room, and the physician’s and nurse’s 
suite, also two sewing, pressing and light laundry rooms. 


1. Rooming Units.—The experience of institutions which 
have tried the plan of offering the students a variety of 
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rooming possibilities demonstrates beyond any doubt that 
this plan is generally superior to any plan for only single 
rooms. This modern-type residence hall plan provides a 
greater chance for choice than any heretofore devised and 
manages it without breaking up the building into detached 
divisions which make impossible some of the best features 
of a really homelike hall throughout. The following indi- 
cates the various types of suites. The numbers include the 
suites indicated herein as specially suitable for the use of 
guests, of the staff and of the help. 


No. of each type. 


One=private-room and baths ey ae ee 2 
One-private-room,, study, and) Davin ser ee eee 6 
Two-private-rooms and connecting bath...................... 10 
Two-private-rooms, study-dressing-room and bath............. 20 
ERwo-private-rooms, Study, and sbathyey ee aces en eee 15 
1Two-private-rooms, study, study-sleeping-balcony and bath.... 28 
Three-private-rooms, study-dressing-room and bath........... 25 
mhree=private-rooms,study, ands baths ee ee ae 6 
Three-private-rooms, study, kitchenette and bath..... ..... a. 4 


2. Single Rooms.—There are a few single rooms, so inter- 
spersed with the suites that students desiring the isolation 
which the single room affords can have it without being 
banished to some remote wing or tower, where they miss 
the inspiration of the common life of the hall. If at any 
time there should be a demand on the part of the students 
for more single rooms, or if the management ever came to 
the conclusion that better results could be secured by single- 
room units rather than by the suite arrangement, each 
study could be converted into a single private room by lock- 
- ing one connecting door and installing one or two ward- 
robes. Every room in the hall could thus be converted into 
a single private room with no change in the structure 
necessary. 





1By consulting Figure 11 showing a typical floor plan, alternate 
arrangements for the space designated as study-sleeping-balconies 
will be found. 
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3. One Private-Room-and-Study Suites.—On each floor 
there are suites consisting of an entry, a bath, a study, and 
one private room for those students requiring the isolation 
of a single room but desiring a study also. 


4. Two - Private - Rooms and Study - Dressing - Room 
Suites.—On each floor there are suites with a common entry, 
bathroom, and study-dressing room, making it possible for 
two, three, or four students to have some of the advantages 
of home life in common, without the added expense of a 
large study. This type of unit has been adopted in some re- 
cent residence halls as the prevailing type. While the study- 
dressing room is too small to be rated as a living room, yet 
it is lighted, heated, and ventilated as well as the larger 
rooms and is intended to be used by any of the four chums 
who desires temporary isolation for either study or dressing 
purposes. Ample drawer and cupboard space facilitates 
such uses. 


5. Two-Private-Rooms-and-Study Suites.—These suites 
each have an entry, a bathroom, a study, and two private 
rooms. This provides for most of the home comforts which 
a certain type of student prefers. Here two, three, or four 
chums can enjoy a maximum of companionship with a mini- 
mum of interference with their school work. Each private 
room is as complete and isolated for study purposes as the 
ordinary single room, having its own entry and exit without 
passing through the common study where fellow students 
may be studying and also without passing through any other 
student’s private room. The common study may be made 
as homelike and cheery as the group desires. Each member 
of the group bears his share of the expense of the extra 
room used for the study. 


6. Two-Private-Rooms-Study-and-Study-Sleeping - Bal- 
cony Suites.—These suites on each floor—two at the back of 
each wing—provide a common entry, bathroom, study, two 
private rooms, and a spacious study-sleeping balcony accom- 
modating three single beds; each has closets and furnish- 
ings for permanent as well as for temporary use. As they 
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are provided with radiators and ventilation the same as 
other rooms, these balconies are as desirable for winter as 
for summer use. They are screened for summer use and 
double glassed for winter, making them into cheery sun 
parlors for study. The windows swing open fully and easily 
for complete outdoor conditions night or day whenever de- 
sired. The study-sleeping balconies have direct connection 
through a private passageway with the regular study and 
bath of the suite, making it unnecesary for the occupants 
to pass through private rooms or public corridors coming 
and going. A doorway leading directly into the corridor 
makes it possible to have the study-sleeping balconies used 
for either study or sleeping purposes by those occupying 
other than the adjacent suite. Drop screens giving free pas- 
sage of air but cutting off the view can be provided for the 
archways looking towards other balconies and between the 
several beds of any given balcony and along the common 
passageway to afford the maximum of privacy. 

The balconies adjacent to the infirmary and the physi- 
cian’s and nurse’s suite are designed for consultation or 
treatment rooms or for the use of patients, but a doorway 
leading directly into the corridor without going through the 
infirmary or the suite makes it possible for other than 
patients to use these for either study or sleeping purposes 
when they are not needed for general purposes or for 
patients. 

If found desirable, a washbow! with running hot and cold 
water can be located in each of the study-sleeping balconies 
as shown on the plans. These arched balconies are so de- 
signed that they do not mar the general good architectural 
effects of the building but rather enhance them.! 


7. Three-Private-Rooms-and-Study Suites.——The plan 
goes so far as to provide suites on each floor with a common 
entry, bathroom, and study and three private rooms. This 
type is as attractive as the two-private-room-and-study 





1An alternate arrangement for this space designated as 
study-sleeping-balconies will be found by consulting Figure 11. 
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suites, provided the greater number is not permitted to in- 
terfere with work for each will bear a proportionately smal- 
ler share of the expense of the extra room. If resident fac- 
ulty members are found to be necessary or desirable these 
suites will be admirably adapted for their use. One of the 
private rooms can be built as a kitchen if there is a demand 
for one in the suite, and one can be used as an office. 


8. Suite of Mistress-of-the-Hall.—The mistress-of-the- 
hall or house mother in a hall of the size of the one here 
described should be either the dean of women of the institu- 
tion or someone as fully equipped to advise the girls. With 
the help of the social director and house manager it is her 
duty to see that the students are kept well and happy and 
in the best possible condition to do successful school work. 
The suites of her two chief assistants are located on the 
ground floor about as much in the midst of things as pos- 
sible but that of the mistress-of-the-hall is designed to be 
located in the quiet of one of the upper floors or on one of 
the tower floors. Here with one room of her suite used as a 
private office and consultation room she can meet the girls 
in seclusion which invites the confidences so essential to the 
one who takes the place of the mother. Any strictly busi- 
ness matters which should command her attention can be 
transacted in the general office on the first floor. 


9. Special Features. 


(a) Private Entrance Door for Each Private Room.— 
As indicated above, in order to insure a minimum of dis- 
turbance for those working or entertaining company in the 
study of the suites, ingress and egress from the private 
rooms is provided either through the common entry or by a 
private door into the corridor without passing through the 
study. 


(b) Wrap Closets.—Wrap closets are provided for the 
private entries of all suites to receive outer garments, um- 
brellas, athletic and sport paraphernalia, etc., which are 
the chief items in the list of things which usually cause 
disorder in a students’ room. 
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(c) Closets, Cupboards, and Drawers.—Another -fruit- 
ful cause of untidiness in students’ rooms is the lack of suffi- 
cient and convenient drawer and cupboard space in which 
to stow away the thousand and one things which accumulate 
in the ordinary course of a student’s life. This plan pro- 
vides ample accommodations in this direction and removes 
the last excuse any student will have for an unsightly or dis- 
ordered room. 


(d) Fireplaces.——No fireplaces are shown in the plans 
in any study but if it seems desirable to include them in all 
or a part of them this can easily be done by slight changes 
in the plans, and built-in bookcases can then be grouped 
about the fireplace and an ingle-nook created if desired. 


(e) Special Provision for Essential Pieces of Furni- 
ture.—The private rooms are so planned that there is always 
room for two single beds, if that is desired, and generally 
there are at least two good locations for each piece of essen- 
tial furniture, thus permitting occasional rearrangement. 


(f) Provision for Additional Beds.—In case an occu- 
pant of a suite is sick and it becomes desirable to have a 
friend or nurse in attendance, or in case of anniversary 
occasions where numbers of outsiders have to be cared for, 
the plans for each study permit one or two extra beds to be 
placed in each. 


(g) Bathrooms.—The general policy in this plan has 
been to have a private bath for each private room or group 
of rooms. With the rapid change which has taken place in 
recent years regarding the installation of bathrooms in 
ever increasing numbers in private homes, apartment houses 
and hotels occupied by or patronized by the common people 
as well as in those patronized by the more wealthy, the 
time has come when the policy above outlined should have 
much weight with those who assume to provide housing 
for students coming from these families. It has been found 
possible to make “perfect gems” of bathrooms in recently 
constructed buildings of the types above described in a 
space 514 by 6 feet, or 6 by 714 feet, including the “duct” 
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section for the service pipes, ventilation, etc. This is the 
type of bathroom generally indicated in the plan. They are 
white tiled with set-in mirror cabinets, with provision for 
access to the service pipes, etc., without defacing the walls. 
"hey are equipped with the best fixtures and are ventilated 
independent of the room or suite they serve. In order to 
avoid as far as possible any necessity for delay in the use 
of the bathrooms, especially where several in a suite must 
use one bath, a fully equipped general bathroom is located 
on the corridor of each wing of each floor. 


10. Elevator Lobby.—On each floor there is an elevator 
lobby, including the adjoining section of the main corridor, 
with wide windows, looking out to the front and with 
a view the entire length of the corridor of the middle wing. 
The plan provides that these elevator lobbies shall be seated 
with lounges and easy chairs and made as homelike as the 
main lobby, great hall, and mezzanine lobby. With such a 
comfortable and quiet place for students not of the same 
suite to meet for work during study-hours outside of the 
private rooms and suites, and subject to the observation of 
the elevator attendants, it will be easy to make study-hour 
rules which will be well-nigh perfect in their operation and 
materially increase the ability of students to do their. best 
scholastic work. 


11. Resident Faculty Member.—The provision already al- 
luded to of having in the building at least one faculty mem- 
ber is made in part so that, if a rather versatile member is 
selected, almost any student who finds upon settling down to 
work that something needs explaining can call upon this 
member with a good chance of securing the help needed, and 
thus reduce to the minimum the temptation to break in upon 
the study of fellow students. This member will also be on 
hand in the absence of the mistress-of-the-hall to advise with 
the head of the house undergraduate government organiza- 
tion regarding infractions of the general good order and 
discipline of the house in emergencies, although it is not the 
plan to have this faculty member responsible for the discip- 
line or to any great extent take part in it, except in this 
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advisory capacity. She will be given the use of a suite, an 
assistant, and perhaps meals for such service. 


The Health Section.—The health section should prefer- 
ably be located on the top floor. The infirmary and adjacent 
convalescents’ balcony will accommodate eight cots, but 
ordinarily only part of these will be set up, leaving ample 
space on both sides of each cot. The adjoining diet kitchen 
is provided with appropriate closet, cupboard, and other 
storage space. The range is hooded and ventilated above to 
carry off all odors of cooking. 

The physician’s and nurse’s suite consists of an entry, 
bathroom, study, two private rooms, and a balcony which 
may be used either by the physician and nurse as a consul- 
tation and treatment room or by patients as the exigencies 
may require. The entrance is within the doors across the 
corridor marking the bounds of the health section, so that 
patients may be taken from the consultation room to the 
infirmary or to the convalescents’ balcony without being 
seen from the corridor outside. On opening days of school 
or when epidemics or other emergencies bring many stu- 
dents at a time to the physician’s and nurse’s suite and out- 
side professional help is required one or both of the private 
rooms can be transformed into a private office for these phy- 
Sicians or nurses. And the house physician and nurse pro- 
vided with private rooms elsewhere. 

A dumbwaiter to the kitchen and basement provides for 
carrying light articles up and down and the service elevator 
is available for transferring heavy articles as stated else- 
where. The dumbwaiter is so designed that hand trucks 
brought up on it can be run out into the diet kitchen 
and infirmary. By this plan, if there are only one or two 
patients to care for, all preparation of foods may be done 
in the regular kitchen, if desired, thus saving the work and 
expense of heating up the diet kitchen range. All doors 
leading into the infirmary are double sets of double-swinging 
doors to prevent noises, smells, or other disturbing factors 
from reaching the patients. These doors are equipped with 
metal guards so that a single attendant may bring a patient 
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from any part of the building up on the service elevator 
and through the doors either on a wheeled cot or an invalid 
chair into the infirmary without the necessity of stopping to 
open or shut doors. The same arrangement of a double set 
of double-swinging doors similarly equipped with metal 
guards is, for the same reason, made for the passage from 
the infirmary to the convalescents’ balcony. 


Service Rooms and Kitchenettes.—Each floor has a ser- 
vice room which is also a kitchenette, supplied with a lim- 
ited outfit of dishes and utensils for the use of individuals or 
of small groups of students for fudge parties or other larks, 
which will tend to eliminate the muss and disorder often 
resulting from the use of private rooms for this sort of in- 
nocent and desirable fun. It will likewise do away with 
one of the most serious sources of friction between the 
students and the management. These service rooms are 
equipped with a hooded range amply ventilated to carry off 
the odors which might otherwise find their way into the 
main corridors and cause complaint. There is also a dish 
cupboard, the keys for which may be secured by the student 
who assumes the responsibility for breakage, etc., if such 
an arrangement is desirable. A laundry chute marked DC 
CH opening on one of the right hand corridois on each 
floor leads to the laundry in the basement thus reducing the 
amount of running up and down in the elevators with the 
consequent loss of time by the help and student-assistants 
who operate the elevators and have the general care of such 
matters. 

Each floor has also a service room for the cleaners pro- 
vided with one or more rubber-tired service trucks for use 
in the corridors in order to reduce to a minimum the noise, 
confusion and drudgery incident to the care of the corridors, 
ete. The service rooms have their own independent ventila- 
tion. 


Sewing, Pressing, and Light Laundry Rooms.—The sew- 
ing, pressing, and light laundry rooms should be equipped 
with sewing machines, steam pressing machine, tables, etc., 
so that even young, inexperienced girls may (under the 
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guidance of a trained assistant) easily learn to do their own 
simple repairing, pressing, and ironing, thus adding to their 
general housekeeping ability and acquiring an almost in- 
valuable art for any woman who has the ambition to keep 
her clothing in perfect condition. Arrangements are made 
in the general laundry for the students to do a part or all 
of their own laundering if they desire to. At least two 
of these sewing rooms are planned. As already suggested, 
one of them may very well be located on the first floor next 
to the social director’s section and, if deemed desirable, be 
connected with it. In carrying out the full social program, 
which the many social features of this building make pos- 
sible, both the social director and her assistants, and the 
students participating in them will have almost constant 
need of the facilities of such a room for making and adapt- 
ing costumes and decorations and keeping sport clothes 
neat and in repair. 


Bed Storage and Linen Room.—tThe necessity of having 
an assistant in time of sickness or the arrival of friends will 
occasionally cause the setting up of extra beds in the stu- 
dents’ suites on short notice. These extra beds and mat- 
tresses and the linen for that floor are therefore stored in a 
special room on each floor adjoining the elevators. 


Extra Truck Room.—As has already been clearly indi- 
cated, it is the purpose in making such extensive use of 
student-assistants to take from what have always been 
“menial occupations” those elements which have made them 
unnecessarily degrading or tiring. To this end modern 
hand trucks, built especially for the work in hand, are made 
to do most of this hard undesirable work. In order that 
these trucks may be at hand and still out of sight and out 
of the way, a truck room is provided next to the service 
elevator. 


USES OF THE MODERN-TYPE BUILDING OTHER THAN FOR 
HOUSING WOMEN STUDENTS 


The building herein generally described as a women’s 
building is not limited to this use by any means. With slight 
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modifications it is equally well adapted to be a men’s 
building. 


As a Residence for Young Business Men or Women.—The 
references herein have been largely to its use as a residence 
hall for students of secondary boarding schools or institu- 
tions of higher education. It is equally valuable and adapt- 
able as a new and very superior form of low-cost residence 
for unmarried young men or young women who have left 
school, perhaps after having lived in such a residence hall 
for several years and having come to love and proflt by its 
wholesome, cheerful life, and are obliged to live away from 
home in our cities during the years of their upward climb 
until they are ready to establish homes of their own. 


As a Young Men’s Christian Association or Young 
Women’s Christian Association Building.—It is equally well 
planned to serve as a modern type of Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association or Young Women’s Christian Association 
building for cities and large towns or as city houses for a 
multitude of other organizations whose object is to develop 
a stronger and better type of physical, mental, social, and 
moral manhood and womanhood. 

In case it is adopted by any such organizations conduct- 
ing educational classes, the student-assistant section of the 
first floor, and, if necessary, of the second floor, may be 
located elsewhere and this space may be devoted to class- 
rooms. The smaller boarding schools and colleges in urgent 
need of more classrooms as well as dormitory facilities may 
likewise avail themselves of this suggestion until other pro- 
vision can be made, in case the building laws do not forbid 
ibs 

As a City Club or Fraternity House—The building 
is also admirably adapted as a city home for clubs, fraterni- 
ties, nurses, deaconesses, settlement workers, or other social 
or semisocial organizations desiring living quarters for 
their members. 


As a Health Center.—It can also be made the unit of 
a new self-supporting movement for the establishment 
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of health centers in every quarter of our cities where first 
emphasis is being placed upon the maintenance of health. 
In this use, at the same cost of living, it will not only afford 
clean, wholesome, health-giving living quarters for the 
many thousands who now exist in the dark, poorly venti- 
lated hall and court rooms of our cities with no real oppor- 
tunity for social life, but can be made the clinic center for 
the surrounding neighborhood where advice free, or at very 
low cost, may be obtained by any one as soon as he becomes 
aware that he is physically or mentally unwell. 

When put to any of these various city uses the building 
may still be largely operated by self-supporting students 
in attendance upon nearby schools, either secondary, house- 
hold arts, business and other vocational schools, colleges, 
universities, professional or technical schools. 

When the building is designed for any of the city uses 
above recited, it may be of any desired height or form. As an 
eight-story building it will have over 500 private rooms 
besides the studies, general rooms, and space for help, with 
a maximum capacity of over 1000. As an eleven-story 
structure it will provide over 750 private rooms with a 
maximum capacity of over 1500. As a fourteen-story build- 
ing it provides over 1000 private rooms for a maximum of 
over 2000 persons. 


APPENDIX J 
PRINCIPLES OF CONDUCT 


The following principles of conduct were formulated some 
years ago by a committee consisting of a number of college 
officials and deans of women to constitute, after further 
development, a standardization of social customs and prac- 
tices which it was hoped, through the general adoption and 
promulgation by our schools, would be generally accepted 
and come to have wide significance in the social order in 
America. The members of the committee were: Caroline 
M. Breyfogle, then of Ohio State University; Ada L. Com- 
stock, Radcliffe College; Florence M. Fitch, Oberlin College; 
Lyda Shaw King, Brown University; Florence Purington, 
Mt. Holyoke College; Florence Richards, Winona State 
Normal College; Jessie Towne, Central High School, Omaha, 
Nebraska. 

To assist in bringing about a recognition of these prin- 
ciples, deans and advisers may consider it advisable to have 
them printed and placed in the hands of the young people 
to supplement confidential interviews, or to use them under 
other circumstances when their willing acceptance and 
adoption will be most assured. 


As a tentative statement of fundamental principles underlying 
right and universally applicable, social relationships the following 
are suggested: | 

I. Social conduct should be based on respect for one’s best self and 
the determination to make the best self prevail. 

II. Social conduct should be determined by belief in and respect 
for the best in others. 

III. Social conduct should be regulated in full recognition of the 
social issues involved. 

Let us examine these three principles a little more closely. 
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I. 1. Respect for one’s best self and the determination to make 
that best prevail justify the demand for free  self-direction, but 
require that we redefine freedom. Freedom is not license, nor weak 
following of the path of least resistance; but to be free is to do and 
be what I will—to achieve my best and truest self. It is what is 
involved in the striking paradox, “To be the slave of an idea is not 
the privilege of every man—but only such slaves are really free.” 
The free man is independent, not controlled by mob spirit or the will 
of the crowd. It is thus necessary that, as outward restraints are 
removed, inner defences shall be strengthened, if freedom is to be 
the friend and supporter of self-respect, and not its enemy. 

2. The man who has respect for himself is genuine; he does not 
wish to appear other than he is, to resort to any cheap and ostentatious 
display, or to act on any low or false motive. He has personal integ- 
rity, inwardness of life, stability of purpose, steadiness of will. 

3. He who is determined to make his best self prevail recognizes the 
unity of physical, intellectual, moral, and spiritual welfare, and 
avoids all that lessens vitality and lowers resistance. 

4. He demands from himself and from others rightful recognition 
of his highest. He refuses to live chiefly on the plane of physical 
needs and appetites, or to be controlled by physical impulse. In his 
social relationships he finds enrichment of every part of his life, but 
chiefly the life of the spirit. If the war is teaching us one lesson 
above another, is it not this—the relative insignificance of the physical 
as compared with all else for which man lives? 

5. He who thus has respect for his best self lives the present in 
the light of the future. He conserves his powers for their highest 
uses and will not allow himself the youthful follies which leave a 
weakened mind and an enfeebled will, create distrust of self and of 
others, especially in the realm of affection, and make impossible any 
rich love experience. 

6. The self-respecting man will not hold himself cheap. This 
principle guards against careless intimacy with a chance acquain- 
tance; it vetoes “putting one’s self under obligation” by such accept- 
ance of invitations as are prompted by lesser motives than personal 
friendliness; it precludes “selling one’s birthright for a mess of pot- 
tage;” it is at the root of all the etiquette of introductions. Similarly, 
it guards jealously not merely character, but also reputation and 
influence, against anything which might appear questionable and 
compromising, which might seem to another careless and cheap. 

Furthermore, he who respects himself demands from others and 
shows toward others that fine appreciation of the priceless value of 
each individual which is the second root principle of social relation- 
ships. 

II. Social conduct should be determined by belief in and respect 
for the best in others. 
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1. This respect for others insures such consideration and courtesy 
as guards against not only the very suggestion of injury and annoy- 
ance but also all embarrassment and uncomfortable self-consciousness. 

2. Such belief in and respect for the best in others—once become 
general—will remove the occasions for distrust and suspicion, will 
insure that there be no malicious tempters and mischief-making gos- 
sips, and thus will make possible larger freedom in all our social life. 

3. This principle has been given its classic formulation by Kant, 
“Never treat a person as a thing.” It denounces the man or woman 
who flirts and trifles, who uses another person as toy or tool or slave, 
who seeks physical thrill or emotional excitement as a means to relieve 
life’s monotony, who “accepts the pleasure of an intimacy, the normal 
results and responsibilities of wnich he shuns.” It forever condemns 
all fickle promiscuity and impersonality, which masquerade under 
the name of love, as truly as more flagrant offences against the 
sacredness of personality. 


4. He who believes in the best in others is, as Emerson says of 
a friend, “one who makes you do what you can.” He would not make 
goodness hard or temptation easy for any other. In the language of 
boys and girls, this is to be “good pals” and to “play fair.” It is for- 
gotten by the girl who, by dress or posture, stimulates the physi- 
cal instincts in man, or the man who takes advantage of the hospi- 
tality or confidence or ignorance of a girl in howsoever slight a way. 

Such respect for others carries with it all the finest elements of 
chivalry, not only the chivalry of man toward woman, but everywhere 
the glad devotion of the strong to the weak which was the very essence 
of knighthood, and which makes no true man or woman willing to 
take advantage of the frailty of another. 


III. Problems of social conduct can be solved only as men and 
women learn to think and to act in full recognition of the social issues 
involved. 


1. There must be regard for the existing social organization. 
Such organization, whatever the country or the time, involves two 
things—a social code and a social program. The code is made up 
of conventions, such as those by which we greet each other, make new 
acquaintances, and carry on all our social intercourse. At its low- 
est, it oils the wheels of society and prevents misunderstandings; 
at its highest, it is the vehicle of kindness and good will. The social 
program provides avenues for the making of friends and for social 
pleasures. It should give ample outlet for all normal love of com- 
panionship and recreation, and, on the other hand, involve the mini- 
mum of risk for the ignorant and inexperienced. 

2. Both code and program are human institutions and must un- 
dergo constant revision and change; but principle and not impatience 
of restraint, should be the guide. Anyone who ignores the established 
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code or seeks to change it, or who substitutes for the accepted social 
programs forms of companionship or recreation not sanctioned, should 
do so only in full appreciation of these two instruments of civilization. 
Every change should meet the test of what it has to contribute to a 
social order, safe, wholesome, and fitted to give every individual an 
equal chance. Especially those who, through age, education, social, 
professional, or business prestige are in positions of leadership, need 
to give thought that their social practices are safe to follow for those 
who inevitably learn from them. 


Problems 


To be considered in the light of the principles stated above. 

1. How far does the social intercourse of men and women rest on 
the same bases as that of men and men, or of women and women? 
What differences are there? How do these affect social standards? 

2. What is the value of the social introduction? When may one 
wisely make acquaintance without it? 

38. Are there definite conditions for the acceptance of hospitality 
and invitations? 

4. Under what conditions may one young man and one young 
woman wisely be alone together: (a) in a house or closed room; (b) 
on city streets or country roads; (c) in parks and in woods; (d) 
when withdrawing from dances to gardens and streets; (e) when 
driving or motoring? 

What principles are involved in these situations? 

What difference does the time of day or evening make? Is there 
any cumulative stimulation or any relaxation and weakening of will 
incident to late hours? 

5. Under what conditions may a young man and a woman go 
together to a restaurant unattended? What requirements should be 
made as to the nature of the restaurant? What of evening dinners 
and after-theater suppers? 

6. Under what conditions may a young man and a young woman 
attend the theatre or movies together unattended? Is the situation 
altered if such attendance involves a long trip to an adjoining city? 

7. What differences should there be in the degree of freedom 
allowed and the kind of conduct considered suitable for young people 
of fifteen and of twenty-one? 

8. Is the need of care increased or diminished by (a) disparity of 
age; (b) business relations; (c) family connections? 

9. What gradations in the intimacy of personal relationships may 
be legitimately recognized? What rights and privileges are inherent 
to each degree? 

10. When is a chaperon desirable and why? 

11. Does one’s physical posture have anything to do with one’s 
self-respect? With holding the respect of others? Has this any 
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bearing on lounging in hammocks, on the ground, on the seashore, 
etc.? 

How does posture affect the spirit of dancing? Does the length of 
a dance and the length of interludes have any influence? 

12. Is physical contact ever allowable? Under what conditions? 
Is so-called “spooning” a harmless recreation? If not, where lies its 
danger? What are its social bearings? 

13. How far is dress significant as a reflection of personal ideals? 
Of self-respect? Why is women’s dress often said to be a source of 
temptation to men? When is dress “suggestive?” What is appro- 
priate dressing? 

14. What make music and pictures sometimes “suggestive” and 
unwholesome?” 

15. Does attendance at cheap theatres and low-grade “movies” 
transgress any of these principles? If so, which and why? 

16. What restraints need to be placed on conversation? Are they 
chiefly restraints as to subject or manner of conversation? 

17. What is the best basis for normal comradeship between men 
and women-group life, recreation by couples, social calls, or what? 
Is there any danger in many hours spent idly together? 


APPENDIX K 


STUDENT COUNCILS IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS! 


Appendices K, L, M, and N are included because so much 
of the school life and of the discipline of our secondary 
schools in recent years has come under the direct contro! of 
the students that the following very full descriptions of 
student councils, assemblies and activities are given in order 
that deans, advisers, and others engaged in this field may 
have the benefit of them in assisting in the proper develop- 
ment and operation of these powerful agencies. 


The student council is the central organization of extracurricular 
activities of the school, designed to offer most effectively opportunity 
for individual initiative in the life of a modern democracy by means 
of pupil participation in school government. This does not imply 
turning the entire government over to the students, but it does imply 
participation, gradually increasing pupil responsibility, under the 
guidance of those who are legally and morally responsible for the 
activities of the school. Its justification lies in its educational value 
to the pupils as well as in its administrative value to the school. 

The student council encourages, charters, and unifies the many other 
school organizations branching out into the various activities of 
modern school life. 


OBJECTIVES 


1. To substitute real democracy as a form of social and self-control 
in place of teacher dominance; in other words, to substitute internal 
for external control. 





1Report of Committee on Student Councils, Extracurricular Activi- 
ties, Teachers College, Winter Session, 1924-25, Education 2350. The 
committee members were Jessie T. Oldt, Chairman, Louise Jerrel, 
Timothy Beresniy, Edna C. McCabe, C. N. Smith, Harriet V. Fitch- 
patrick, Ellen L. Lash, A. J. Goodskey, Hollis D. Kemper, William 
Kolodney and David C. Cheng. Neither the class as a whole nor Dr. 
Fretwell take any credit for or assume any responsibility for this 
report. 
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2. To acquaint pupils with the machinery, duties, and responsi- 
bilities of the individual in a democracy. 

3. To develop a respect in the group for group-made regulations. 

4, To develop a spirit of willing cooperation between pupil and 
pupil and to encourage a closer relationship between pupil and faculty. 

5. To develop qualities of good leadership and intelligent follower- 
ship. 

6. To secure, through wise teacher guidance, the elimination of 
those corrupt practices which have worked into the scheme of 
democracy as it functions in civil life. 

7. To afford pupils here and now the opportunity to live in a 
democratic organization, thus giving them the opportunity to prac- 
. tice with satisfaction the life of a good citizen. 


PLAN FOR LAUNCHING A STUDENT COUNCIL 


1. The principal should be thoroughly acquainted with the pro- 
cedure and aims of student councils. 

2. The interest and cooperation of the faculty should be aroused. 

3. The sentiment favorable to student councils should be developed 
slowly in home rooms, class organizations, and assemblies. 

4, The principal should select a temporary committee composed of 
representatives from the faculty and student body to frame a tem- 
porary constitution for a student council. 


5. The constitution should be approved by the entire student body. 


6. The establishing of a student council should come in response 
to a need felt by the students. It should begin in the simplest form, 
growing as the need arises and as the pupils prove their ability to 
handle increased responsibility. 

The plan for a student council submitted by this committee is de- 
signed for a coeducational high school of about 1,500 students in the 
Middle West. The school shall be a senior high in a 6-3-8 system, shall 
occupy a building apart from the junior high, and shall have no more 
than 10 per cent foreign element in its enrollment. It is understood 
that classes shall be graduated twice a year. 


EXPLANATION OF THE PLAN 


1. The class council shall be composed of the presidents of the 
home room organizations, and the officers of the class organization 
shall act as officers of the class council. The faculty adviser for the 
class shall be the adviser for the class council. 

2. The officers of the school council shall be nominated by a pri- 
mary ballot in the home rooms. The seniors shall nominate the 
president and vice-president. The juniors shall nominate the treas- 
urer and the sophomores shall nominate the secretary. 
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The two students receiving the highest number of votes for each 
office shall constitute the candidates and shall give campaign speeches 
in a school assembly, stating their ideals for the office to which they 
aspire. 

The school at large may nominate an additional candidate pro- 
vided seventy-five names are affixed to the nomination. 


The officers shall be elected by the school at large. The election 
shall be by ballot at voting precincts. 


3. Two boys and two girls shall be elected by each of the six class 
councils as members of the student council. 


4. The adviser of girls and the adviser of boys shall be appointed 
by the principal to act as advisers for the student council and shall 
be members of the executive committtee of the council. 

5. The executive committee of the student council shall consist of 


the officers of the council and the two faculty advisers. 


6. The chairmen of standing committees appointed by the execu- 
tive committee of the student council shall be members of the student 
council. These appointments shall be ratified by a majority vote of 
the council. 

7. The principal shall appoint a faculty committee on organiza- 
tions and this committee shall appoint all advisers for class organiza- 
tions, for the student council, for the standing committtees of the 
student council, and for the clubs. Im all cases the wishes of the 
organization or committee shall be consulted in the appointment. 


A court of seven students appointed by the executive committee 
of the student council and ratified by the council shall pass upon 
infringement of council made regulations. At least two members of 
the court shall be chosen from the membership of the student council. 


8. The members of the standing committees shall be chosen from 
the school at large by the chairman of each committee and the faculty 
adviser. 

9. The principal and this committee of which he is a member ex- 
Cfficio shall have veto power in all regulations and activities and shall 
form a court of last appeal in cases which the student court cannot 
handle. 

10. The school council shall hold meetings once in two weeks or on 
call of the executive committee and the meetings shall be open to 

’ visitors. The class councils shall meet on the alternate week. 


11. The council shall operate through its standing committees and 
through committees appointed to meet special needs, such as man- 
agement of school projects at the Christmas season. 

12. The standing committees shall submit all policies to the stu- 
dent council for approval before action and shall make reports of their 
activities at the regular meetings of the council. 
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FUNCTIONS OF STANDING COMMITTEES 


The committees which are here submitted are not meant to be 
exhaustive either in number or in the extent of their duties. They 
are merely suggestive of types of activities which will have to be 
suited to the individual school, and they should be developed, expanded, 
or eliminated according to the specific school situation. 


1. The Health Committee shall create an interest in the develop- 
ment of positive health habits and shall provide, as far as possible, 
the environmental means for forming these habits. It shall keep a 
filing system of individual health cards and shall cooperate in the 
organization of a physical education program. 


2. The Publication Committee shall have oversight over the various 
school publications and have charge of school publicity. 


8. The Eligibility Committee shall recommend certain standards 
of scholarship which all students must attain before being considered 
eligible for holding office in student activities or for playing on teams. 
These standards shall be approved by the student council. This com- 
mittee, with the approval of the council, shall remove a student from 
office or from a team when the student’s ‘work falls below the 
standards set by the committee. 


4. The Point Committee shall regulate student participation in 
school activities by limiting the number of points which a student can 
carry. The number of points which are allotted to any activity shall 
depend upon the time the activity requires from the student and the 
responsibility it entails. The recommendations of this committee shall 
be approved by the student council. 


5. The Athletic Committee shall have general supervision over 
school athletics. It shall promote participation by all pupils, make 
schedules for interschool and intraschool programs, take charge 
of publicity for athletic contests, and act as an advisory committee 
in determining the kind and number of athletic awards. 


6. The Traffic Committee shall direct traffic in corridors and on 
stairways between classes and during fire drills. They shall see that 
lockers are unmolested, shall act as guides for visitors, and shall act 
as ushers for all school entertainments. 


7. The Library Committee shall check up library passes, shall 
assist the librarian in giving out and receiving books, and shall have 
charge of conduct in the library. They shall also assist in stimulat- 
ing the reading of good books. 


8. The Study Hall Committee shall aid the study hall teacher in 
any service needed and shall be prepared to oversee the study hall 
in the absence of the teacher. 
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9. The Assembly Committee shall assist in seeing that various 
school activities find expression in the assembly programs and shall 
endeavor to make these programs representative of school life. 


10. The Organization Committee shall stimulate interest in the 
organization of worthy school enterprises. They shall investigate 
the merits of all organizations applying for charters and recommend 
to the council those they consider worthy. 


11. The Finance Committee shall receive all funds from all student 
organizations. They shall make a budget of school funds and return 
to each organization its allotment. Each organization shall submit 
its individual budget for the consideration and approval by the central 
committee. 

12. The Committee on School Relations shall arrange for or super- 
vise school parties. They shall sponsor a program of welcome to in- 
coming students and plan projects of social service for the student 
body. 

13. The Lost and Found Committee shall take care of articles 
found in the building, shall post lists of such articles and sell at the 
end of the year those that are unclaimed after sufficient advertise- 
ment. 


14. The Lunch Room Committee shall maintain an orderly appear- 
ance in the lunch room and shall provide for the relief of traffic con- 
gestion. 

15. The Honor Society Committee shall consist of the governing 
board of the Honor Society and shall carry out the national aims 
of that organization. They shall devise a plan for the assistance of 
poor students, and shall furnish incentive to high scholarship in the 
school. 


CONCLUSIONS 


This council plan should succeed if the students in the school have 
been prepared for student participation in government as suggested 
early in the report and if there is provided wise teacher guidance. 
The plan provides opportunity for purposeful activity through its 
standing committees, its home room organizations, and its clubs. It 
calls for group activity and training in leadership and cooperation 
which are the real foundations for citizenship. 
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APPENDIX L 
THE ASSEMBLY IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS! 


I. DEFINITION 


The assembly is an extracurricular activity in which pupils and 
teachers participate for the unification and enrichment of school ex- 
perience; it is recognized by the school as a means of training in that 
phase of democratic citizenship which has to do with mass instruction 
through public meetings. 


II. IDEAL 


The school assembly as one phase of extracurricular activity can 
train the citizens of the school to perform better those desirable activi- 
ties they are going to perform anyway. Hence, under desirable guid- 
ance the pupil participation in the assembly may reveal to him and 
his fellows higher types of activities, and make these activities desired 
and to an extent possible. Pupils are citizens of the school. Practice 
with satisfying results makes perfect. 


III. PRINCIPLES AND AIMS 


1. To be in every phase and method of procedure truly educative. 

%. To train for democratic citizenship. 

3. To establish ideals for the school and stimulate the continuous 
perfecting of those ideals. 

4. To adapt the content of the programs and method of procedure 
to the need of the community. 

5. To train loyal, high-minded, capable, leaders. 

6. To develop faithful, intelligent, cooperative followers. 





1Columbia University, Teachers College, High School Principals 
Series, 1925, 2836 M. The committee which prepared this report con- 
sisted of Joycie J. Hollingsworth, J. O. Milstead, and Raymond 
Drewry, chairman. Neither the class as a whole nor the instructor 
in charge take any credit for nor assume any responsibility for this 


report. 
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7. To form public opinion. 

8. To develop school spirit. 

9. To focus student thought on worthwhile organizations and 
activities through dignified installation of officers and public pre- 
sentation of insignia. 

10. To balance the stress placed upon various phases of school 


11. To stimulate and develop a true spirit of patriotism. 

12. To explore the work of various departments. 

13. To vitalize classroom activities. 

14. To furnish a reasonable amount of wholesome entertainment. 

15. To work always toward unification. 

16. To arrange for the desirable educative contact with life out- 
side the school. 

17. To have all that comes before the assembly be a genuine, 
continuously developing expression of the life of the students, by the 
students, for their school. 


IV. ORGANIZATION RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. That there be an assembly committee composed of a major 
committee appointed by the student council, aided by the principal, 
faculty committee, music director, dramatic coach, and one representa- 
tive from each extracurricular activity. 

2. That this assembly committee stimulate interest in, provide 
guidance for, and book assembly offerings. 

8. That the total number of assemblies be adapted to the school 
organization and construction of the school plant, but attendance at 
one school assembly per week assured for each high school student. 

4. That the length of the assembly be that of the regular school 
period. 


Vv. TYPES OF ASSEMBLIES 


A. Civic enterprises: 
1. School: 


(a) General introductory exploration of the school with its ideals 
and traditions to newcomers. 

(b) Exploration of general student body activities as they appear 
on the calendar, as the newspaper, year book, etc. 

(c) Nomination, campaigning, and final election of student body 
of officers. 

(d) Exploration of clubs. 

(e) Athletic rallies. 

(f) Parents’ Day plans. 

(g) Presentation of awards and insignia. 
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(h) Incidental talks on school problems and policies as occasions 
arise. 

(i) Alumni program. 

(j) Presentation of proposed new student activities. 


2. In cooperation with community: 


(a) General sanitation and health conditions, beginning at the 
school grounds and with the student body and working out- 
ward. 

(b). Cooperation in local community improvements and undertak- 
ings. (Non exploitive.) 

(c) Safety-first regulations. 

(d) Talks by local authorities on local problems, meriting atten- 
tion and action on the part of students. 

(e) Needed charitable activities. 

(f) To present and secure desirable mental set toward problems 
of conversation. 


B. Recreational: 
(a) Group singing. 
(b) Skits. 
(c) Programs from: 
: (1) Orchestra. 
(2) Band. 
(3) Drama Class. 
(4) Glee clubs. 
(5) Class groups and interest clubs. 
(d) Outside talent. 
(e) Motion pictures dealing with the best in literature, art, and 
history. 


C. Informational: 

(a) Student talks on vacation pursuits or experiences. 

(b) Faculty talks on some field of special interest. 

(c) Exploration of work of clubs and of any notable class activi- 
ties. 

(d) Exploration of the work of worthwhile civic organizations by 
members of community. 

(e) Moving pictures dealing with manufacturing processes, ex- 
ploration, scientific developments, etc. in so far as they are an 
outgrowth of or an introduction to current class activities. 


D. Inspirational and cultural: 
(a) Opening day p¥Yogram. 
(b) Special day programs. 
(c) Talks by principal, able members of the faculty, alumni, stu- 
dent body membeers, and outsiders. 
(d) Presentation of the best available artists from various fields. 
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VI. RECOMMENDATIONS AND SUGGESTIONS 


1. That the principal regard the assembly as the most potent 
single influence for developing and maintaining the school morale. 

2. That the assembly be conducted by a student organization with 
faculty adviser. 

3. That participation be varied and general. 

4, That any monotony of procedure be avoided. 

5. That the regular assembly never be used for disciplinary pur- 
poses. If necessary call a special assembly and make an impression 
as to the seriousness and importance of the issue. 

6. That students be brought to realize that there are certain vir- 
tues inherent in a good audience. 

7. That students be brought to realize this all the more keenly by 
knowing early that the part of performer will be theirs in due time. 

8. That assembly programs be of such nature and so developed 
that the student body recognizes the activity as a sort of clearing 
house of the entire student life. 

9. That the assembly be at least one place in the school in which 
the students have contact with religious influence. 

10. That students be made responsible not only for presentation 
of programs but also for initiation, guided selection, and development 
of the material. 

11. That the assembly be used to focus public opinion upon worth- 
while activities. 

12. That there be assembly programs presented by pupils, faculty, 
and outside speakers to explore for the pupils new fields of interest 
either within or outside of the curriculum. 

13. That the assembly include contributions from outsiders only 
in so far as they are germain to school activities. 

14. That the assembly programs as the ideal of achievement for 
the student body maintain a standard of excellence. 

15. That the assembly make occasional appropriate use of the 
“New England Town Meeting” idea. 

16. That the content of assembly programs should be found in and 
following school activities rather than in artificial and externally im- 
posed materials. 


VII. CONCLUSION 
The test of the work of the assembly will be found not in theory 
but in the effect on the life and character of the pupil as a citizen 


of the school and upon the spirit and work of the school in developing 
good citizens. 


VIII. BIBLIOGRAPHY 


See Teachers College Record, May, 1924, article by E. K. Fretwell, 
including annotated bibliography. 


APPENDIX M 
MINOR ORGANIZATIONS IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS! 


The following very complete and suggestive list of minor 
secondary school organizations is included so that deans, 
advisers, and high school administrative officers may con- 
sult it in selecting the organizations for their schools. 


In order that students may understand the work of each club and 
the conditions involved in membership, information is given under 
the headings: (a) activities; (b) objectives; (c) conditions. 


Airplane Club: 
a. Making of a scaled miniature of an actual flying model. 
b. Interest in and study of the art of flying. 
ce. Expense for material about $2. Maximum membership 20. 


Athletic Club (Boys): 
a. Games and athletic work. 
b. Recreation, fair play, quick response. 
c. Maximum membership 30. 


Athletic Club (Girls) : 
a. Games and athletic work. 
b. Recreation, fair play, quick response. 
ce. Maximum membership 40. 


Basketry Club: 
a. Making articles of raffia and reed. 
b. Knowledge of uses of raffia and reed; hand skill. 
c. Expense varies according to articles made; minimum 40 cents. 
Maximum membership 15. 


Bird Club: 

a. Exchange of experiences relating to bird life; personal observa- 
tion, newspaper reports, lantern slides, out-of-door excursions 
in May and June. 

—_—_ 


1Washington Junior High School, Rochester, N. Y., Club List. 
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b. Familiarity with bird life. 
c. Expense involved, voluntary purchase of Audubon leaflets (10 
cents). Maximum membership 30. 


Boys Series Club: 
a. Reading and discussion of boys’ books. 
b. Better understanding and selection of boys’ reading. 
c. Limited to boys interested in character-building books. 


Camera Club: 


a. Making of solution; developing and printing of films and plates; 
making enlargements. 
Knowledge of photography. 

c. Dues 20 cents per term for solutions and use of apparatus. 
Printing paper used must be paid in addition. Apparatus 
broken must be replaced. Maximum membership 20. 


Camp Craft Club: 


a. Camp life—preparation and realization; making of camp kits. 
b. Training for emergency and pleasure. 
ec. Expense 50 cents. Maximum membership 15. 


Campfire Girls: 

a. Holding of business meetings, council fires, parties, etc.; study- 
ing for honors, ranks, ete. . : 
Pursuit of health, happiness, and beauty. 

ec. Twenty weeks of probation required. Applicant must have B 
average on report cards and be recommended by one teacher. 


National dues 50 cents. Each girl earns the money in her own 
way. 


Cartooning Club: 


a. Production of drawings and cartoons. 

b. Interest in drawing; skill in reproducing thoughts on paper in 
serious or humorous form. 

ec. Each applicant must submit a sample of his work and be 
accepted by the club director. Maximum membership 25. 


Chemistry Club: 


a. Chemical experiments demonstrated by members of club and 
discussed by director. 
Knowledge of simple chemical phenomena. 


ce. Voluntary subscription for chemical materials. Maximum 
membership 30. 


Crochet Club: 


a. Crocheting of laces, yokes, ete. Stories read aloud while work 
is in progress. 
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b. Hand training; saving of expense in purchase of laces, etc. 
c. Members must provide their own materials. Maximum mem- 
bership 20. 


Debating Club: 
a. Debates upon questions of public interest. 
b. Acquaintance with rules of debating; ease and fluency in pub- 
lic speaking. 
c. Maximum membership 20. 


Dramatic Club: 
a. Dramatization of short plays and stories; preparation for 
assembly programs. 
. Interpretation, clear enunciation, knowledge of stage business. 
ce. All members given opportunity on one assembly program at 
least; personnel of club changed every ten weeks. Maximum 
membership 25. 


Embroidery Club: 
a. Embroidery, readings, and Victrola selections. 
b. Knowledge of design, good materials, etc.; pleasure in the 
making of beautiful and useful articles. 
ec. Members must furnish their own materials. Maximum member- 


ship 35. 


Ernest Thompson-Seton Club: 

a. Acquaintance with life in the big woods; knowledge of char- 
acteristics, habits, and adaptability of wild animais through 
Seton’s stories. 

b. Increase of interest in wild animal life. 

ce. Maximum membership 25. 


First Aid Club: 
a. Study and demonstration of principles of first aid; making 
first-aid kits. 
b. Knowledge of first aid; ability to act in an emergency. 
ce. Dues 5 cents per member. Maximum membership 25. 


Folk Song and Dance Club: 
a. Learning of old folk songs and dances. 
b. Teaching of grace and keen sense of rhythm. 
ce. Ballet slippers required. Maximum membership 24. 


French Club: 
a. Introductory work in conversation French; study of France and 
its people. 
. Broader knowledge of languages. 
ce. Limited to students not in French classes. Maximum member- 


ship 265. 
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Handicraft Club: 


a. Working with raffia, Indian stitch, beads, applied design. 

b. Training of eye and hand. 

c. Girls in advanced classes of vocational department eligible. 
Expense varies according to article made. Maximum member- 
ship 15. 


Home Economics Club: 
a. Distributing food prepared by classes; apportioning of food; 
setting tables properly. 
b. Training in responsibility and home service. 
ce. Maximum membership 10. 


Home Nursing Club: 


a. Knowledge of bandaging; care of sick and little children; 
visits to hospitals. 

b. Training for home nursing, home emergency, welfare work. 

c. Maximum membership 20. 


Illustrators Club: 


a. Making illustrations—pen and pencil sketching. 

b. Development of talent; training of eye and hand to work 
together. 

ce. Applicants for chub must submit free-hand drawing to director. 
Maximum membership 20. 


Kipling Club: 
a. Reading and discussion of Kipling and other modern writers. 
b. To instill a love for fascinating modern tales of men and ani- 


mals. 
c. Maximum membership 20. 
Kite Club: 


a. Making of kites. 
b. Study of proper proportions of kites and use of hand tools. 
c. Expense of kites 20 to 30 cents. Maximum membership 15. 


Knitting Club: 
a. Knitting of any garments desired. 


b. Learning of various stitches and new uses of yarn. 
c. Each member must supply her own yarn and knitting needles. 


Know Your City Club: 


a. Discussion of facts concerning Rochester: industries, public 
buildings, wage average, etc. Visits to places of interest. 
Knowledge and appreciation of our city. 

ce. Limited to eighth and ninth grades. Maximum membership 25. 
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Landscape Gardening Club: 
a. Principles of landscape gardening; recognition of common 
shrubs and trees; study of gardens through pictures and trips. 
b. Love for good landscape gardening; stimulation of desire to 
become landscape gardeners. 
ec. Maximum membership 15. 


Laundry Club: 
a. Quick methods of washing and ironing; study of lines, mater- 
ials, and temperature of water. 
b. Development of artistic sense; respect for labor. 
ce. Maximum membership 12, 


Martha Washington: 
a. Crocheting of beautiful rugs from colored rags for home uses; 
gaining of knowledge of colonial period. 
b. Development of thrift; home service. 
c. Maximum membership 15. 


Military Club: 
a. Drilling and study of manual of arms; signaling Morse code 
and semaphore. 
b. Training for promptness in executing orders; knowledge of 
signaling. 
ce. Membership limited to 32 boys who are interested in marching 
and signaling. 


Millinery Club: ee 
a. Making and trimming hats. 
b. Knowledge of the trade method of making a hat. 
c. Expenses varies from $2 to $3 according to hat made. 
Limited to eighth and ninth grades. Maximum membership 15. 


Musical Appreciation Club: 
a. Discussion of simple music forms, instruments, and best compo- 
sitions. Use of Victrola records and actual performance. 
b. Intellectual enjoyment in listening to music. 
e. Maximum membership 20. 


Mythology Club: 
a. Reading and discussion of stories concerning Greek and Roman 
mythology, heroes, customs, and manner of living. 
b. Knowledge of early beliefs and superstitions. 
ec. Maximum membership 30. 


Newspaper Club: 
a. Make up and production of modern newspaper. 
b. Reading of newspaper and magazine articles; trips for obser- 
vation; oral and written reports. 
ec. Maximum membership 15. 
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Orchestra Club: 
a. Furnishing of music for assemblies, plays, commencement exer- 
cises, etc. bs 
b. Complete personnel of every orchestral instrument; training in 
school spirit. 
c. Gold pins for all who serve three terms. Maximum member- 
ship 40. 


Pottery Club: 
a. Modeling in clay; objects in relief and round. 
b. Study of form in three dimensions of space; hand skill. 
ce. Small expense for clay and tools. Maximum membership 20. 


Public Speaking Club: 
a. Recitation of fine selections and original speeches. 
b. Training of members in public speaking. 
e. Maximum membership 15. 


Puzzle Club: 
a. Making and solving puzzles; puzzles made given to con- 
valescents in hospitals. 
b. Training in keenness, accuracy, individuality, service. 
c. Dues 10 cents. Maximum membership 15. 


Radio Club: 
a. Study of wireless telegraphy; practice in sending and receiving 
messages. 


b. Knowledge of wireless. 
c. Club limited to boys and girls in eighth and ninth grades. 
Maximum membership 15. 


Red Cross Club: 
a. Making over clothes and knitting for European war orphans; 
affiliated with National Red Cross. 
b. Development of altruistic spirit; service. 
ec. Maximum membership 15. 


Reporters Club: 
a. Discussion of newspaper and magazine articles; trips for 
observation; oral and written reports. 


b. Development of habits of observation; concise forms of ex- 
pression. 


ec. Occasional carfare. Maximum membership 15. 


Santa Claus Club: 
a. Construction of toys. 
b. Making of playthings along scientific lines. 


ce. Small expense dependent on toys made. Maximum member- 
ship 15. 
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Serap Book Club: 
a. Making scrap books of pictures and articles for entertainment 
of sick children in hospitals. 
b. Service for others. 
c. Expense 10 cents for scrap books. Maximum membership 20. 


Senior Corps Boys: 
a. Discussion of topics of interest to graduates; conducting of 
school campaigns. 
b. Knowledge of conditions to be met outside Junior High; service. 
c. Membership limited to boys of graduating class. 


Senior Corps Girls: 
a. Discussion of every-day affairs; conducting of school campaigns. 
b. Making prominent the reasonableness of honor in all relations 
of life; service. 
ce. Membership limited to girls of graduating class. 


Short Story Club: 
a. Reading of short stories. 
b. Acquaintance with best short-story writers. 
ce. Maximum membership 25. 


Social Hour Club: 
a. Knowledge of etiquette for society and business. 
b. Increase of social efficiency. 
e. Maximum membership 20. 


Spanish Club: 
a. Simple conversation; a short play; songs. 
b. Knowledge of vocational opportunity through Spanish. 
ec. Of special interest to the commercial department as our 
Rochester firms do business with South American firms. Maxi- 
mum membership 15. 


Story Telling Club: 
a. Telling of stories. 
b. Creating and fostering a love for good stories. 
ec. Maximum membership 25. 


Success Club: 
a. Talks by successful men; examples of worth-while men; discus- 
sion by club members; contact with industrial life. 
b. Understanding of basic principles of success. 
ec. Membership limited to boys who will not complete Junior High. 


Swimming Club (Boys): 
a. Strokes, dives, life saving, swimming meets. 
b. Enjoyment; preparation for emergencies. 
ce. Maximum membership 20. 
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Tatting Club: 
a. Copying and making of original designs in tatting. 
b. Artistic and practical side of hand work. 
ce. Each member must have shuttle and thread. Maximum mem- 
bership 25. 


Travel Club: 
a. Imaginary trips by means of stereoptican views. 
b. Appreciation and knowledge of actual travel. 
ce. Maximum membership 30. 


Violin Club (Beginners) : ‘ 
a. Learning to play on violin. 
b. To convince child of his ability to learn the violin. 
ec. Membership limited to 15 who have violin, but do not take 
private lessons. 


Violin Club (Intermediate) : 
a. Lessons in violin playing. 
b. Training for pleasure. 
c. Membership limited to 15 who have had one term in the Be- 
ginners’ Club and do not take private lessons. 


Violin Club (Advanced) : 


a. Advanced lessons on violin. 

b. Training for orchestra and individual pleasure. 

ec. Membership limited to 15 who have had one term in Inter- 
mediate Club and do not take private lessons. 


Wild Flower Club: 


a. Learning names of wild flowers; collecting for herbariums; 
using nature to beautify the home. 

b. Appreciation of the wonder and beauty of the great outdoors. 

ce. Expense, a small notebook for herbarium and 2 cents for passe 
partout. Maximum membership 25. 


Willing Workers Club: 


a. Making articles of clothing for small children, e.g., simple 
dresses, aprons, bonnets, etc. 

b. Giving garments to poor children; service. 

ce. Maximum membership 15. 


Wireless Builders Club: 
a. Making of wireless apparatus. 
b. Working knowledge of wireless. 
c. Limited to students interested in wireless and willing to pay 


cost of materials for own apparatus. Maximum member- 
ship 15. 


APPENDIX N 


OTHER EXTRACURRICULAR ACTIVITIES IN 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS! 


This study was made possible through the kindness and 
cooperation of Principal H. J. Paul, and his administrative 
staff and is being used with his permission. DeWitt Clinton 
is one of the largest high schools in the United States. The 
activities described in some instances might not be practi- 
cable in a smaller high school. 

This is a general treatment of the subject which should 
prove suggestive to those who need to know how secondary 
school organizations are made to function successfully. 


As we entered the front door of the DeWitt Clinton High School 
and paused just a moment to see which way to turn, a young man 
stepped up and politely asked what we wanted. On telling him, we 
were directed to the door of the principal’s office. We learned after- 
wards that this young man was a member of the Traffic Squad. In 
the office another pupil, a member of the Office Squad, inquired as to 
our business and conducted us into the presence of the principal. 
After a brief interview, Dr. Paul referred us to several teachers who 
were directly in charge of various phases of the student activities. 
Again it was an Office Squad member who acted as our guide. As we 
passed down the hall, we took a peep into the Study Hall, which is 
conducted in the great galleried assembly room in the center of the 
building. It was explained to us that the Study Hall teacher was 
unexpectedly absent that morning. But the Study Hall Squad was in 
charge and everything was going ahead as usual. Though there were 
five or six hundred boys in that big room, not one disturbing sound 





1Field Studies in Organization and Administration of Extracurri- 
cular Activities of Secondary Schools, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1924, Education 290 X, Harold H. Henderson and R. Ers- 
kine Graves, describing the extracurricular activities of DeWitt 
Clinton High School, New York City. 
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could be heard. Over by the piano stood two boys with their books 
lying open on the piano top studying, yet ready if their services were 
needed anywhere in the room. Two boys sat at a small table ready to 
give out a pass when any boy wished to leave the room. These four 
were members of the Study Hall Squad and their position of authority 
and responsibility in that room was seemingly recognized by the entire 
group. 

We passed on down to the end of the hall and were ushered into 
“Mr. Dotey’s room.” This is the headquarters of the official discipli- 
nary squad of the school, called the DeWitt Clinton Squad, and more 
commonly the Dotey Squad. We were told that membership in this 
squad was one of the most coveted honors of the school. Very high 
standards in scholarship, character, conduct, and attitude toward the 
school and one’s fellows were maintained. In return these squad 
members are given as much authority as teachers in matters of dis- 
cipline outside the classroom. They have no right to punish mis- 
conduct, but they can report misconduct to headquarters, which means 
that justice will be meted out. So they carry a voice of authority. 

As we sat there, every few minutes a squad member would report 
with some pupil he had “arrested.” The first case concerned two boys 
who were caught fighting in the hall. Mr. Dotey acted as the magis- 
trate. The boys plead guilty and were sentenced to a day’s detention 
in that very room, where they could sit and watch what happened 
to boys who did wrong. Another boy was brought in for smoking 
just outside the building. He plead guilty, saying he thought it did 
not matter since he was over sixteen years of age and he was outside 
the building. The rules were explained to him and he was let off 
with a warning, this being his first offence. 

Finally three little Italian boys were brought in charged with at- 
tempted assault on a squad member. They had been arrested a few 
days before for scrapping and so causing disturbance in the lunch 
room. The squad member who had arrested them said that these boys 
followed him home on the previous afternoon and that they had a big 
rock that they evidently wanted to use on him. The boys denied the 
charge. But the leader of the three admitted that they had left school 
together and that he had a ball in his pocket. Upon further question- 
ing he changed this to a snowball. Finally it became quite evident that 
the charge was true, though the boys would not admit it fully. We 
expected to see these boys receive a heavy sentence of some kind. But 
to our surprise, Mr. Dotey called for Tony ...., a big openfaced 
Italian boy, an upper classman and a member of the squad, and as- 
signed these boys to him. They were to do exactly as he said. Tony 
in turn was to be the “big brother” to these lads. He was to keep in 
touch with them in school and out of school each day. He was to do 
his best to straighten them out and make good “school citizens” out 
of them. If later Tony makes a favorable report, the boys are to be 
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released from their parole and Tony will be ready for another such 
job. If Tony reports that he can do nothing with the boys, then they 
will become candidates for formal discipline of some kind. 

So day in and day out this squad of sixty-five boys are cheerfully 
taking care of the seamy side of their school community life, a side 
that is too often covered up and blissfully ignored in most of our high 
schools. Few principals or teachers can do half what these boys are 
doing under Mr. Dotey’s guidance in the way of keeping a school clean, 
and most of those who have ability along this line hate the job so 
they will not touch it unless absolutely forced to do so. But here the 
pupils themselves, as school citizens, are maintaining the laws of their 
own school community. 

We were next invited into a meeting of the Executive Council of 
the General Organization of the student body. There sat twenty-five 
members representing the more than nine thousand boys of this school. 
There were sixteen boys and nine faculty members. Seven boys were 
delegates, chosen by election from and so each representing one of 
the first seven forms. (It is a four-year high school with graduation 
each semester, so each class is called a form, making eight forms in 
all.) In the same way each of the four annexes elects one delegate. 
The senior class president represents the eighth form. Three stu- 
dent officers are elected at large by the student body. These are a 
president, a vice-president, and a secretary. The sixteenth boy in 
this Council is called the Student Member. He is elected by the 
other fifteen members of the Executive Council within two weeks 
after the general election, from among those outside of their own 
number. He has no vote in the Council, but he becomes the one stu- 
dent member of the Board of Governors, the body that has the over- 
sight and control of the Executive Council. Of the nine faculty mem- 
bers, six represent the six departments of the student activities, one 
is the Honorary President, who is the general adviser for all the 
extracurricular activities but has no vote in the Council, one is the 
Senior Class Adviser, and one is the Incoming Class Adviser. All 
faculty members are appointed by the principal. 

Elections. The method of electing the Student Member is indicated 
above. The various delegates are elected at the time of the general elec- 
tion by the bodies of students they represent, whether it be a form or 
annex. Nominations for the position of delegate may be made at an 
open meeting of the form or annex which is called by the faculty 
adviser at least ten days before the general election day. In addition 
to this, a petition signed by twenty-five members of a given form 
or annex who are in good standing in the G. O. (General Organiza- 
tion) will place a nomination. Good standing in the G. O. is obtained 
by tue payment of the semester dues of 25 cents. 

The student officers of the Council, who are elected at large, are 
nominated in an open assembly and are elected by ballot on the day 
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of the general election. The qualifications necessary in all members 
of the Executive Council are that they shall have attained an average 
of not less than 70 per cent in prepared subjects the preceding term 
and shall maintain a passing grade in fifteen hours of prepared work 
during the term of office. In addition to this the three officers must be 
registered in a class above the fourth form and must have been in at- 
tendance in the school at least one calendar year. 


Duties. The main function of the Executive Council is to integrate 
all the various extracurricular activities of this exceedngly large stu- 
dent communty. This is done, largely, in three ways: 


1. The Council charters all the student organizations of the school. 
“No club, association, or society shall be formed in the school except 
under a charter issued by the General Organization, and no club 
association, or society shall be chartered unless it shall have some 
worthy object apart from a social one and its membership shall be 
limited to G. O. members only. Each chartered organization shall have 
one or more teachers among its members and shall designate one 
teacher as its responsible member. School organizations may be char- 
tered on the written petition of one teacher and five students, all of 
whom must be members of the G. O. The petitioner shall state (a) 
the proposed name of the organization; (b) the object or objects; (c) 
place of meeting; (d) time of meeting; (e) member of the faculty 
responsible; (f) other facts as may be demanded by the Executive 
Council for its action. Charters shall be granted for an indefinite 
period, unless revoked by the Council, the said charters to be signed 
by the president of the G. O. and the principal of the school. Every 
chartered organization subject to the rules of the school and the pro- 
visions and by-laws of the G. O. must have a written constitution. 
It may determine its own membership and establish its own consti- 
tution, by-laws, rules, and regulations, but a copy of its constitution, 
rules, and regulations shall be filed with the secretary of the G. O., 
who shall report such surrender to the G. 0.” (By-Laws of the G. O., 
Art. II.) 

2. The Council keeps tab on all the activities of the school by 
reviewing the minutes of all the meetings of all the chartered organi- 
zations. “Every association which operates under the sanction of the 
G. O. shall deposit with the secretary of the G. O. a copy of the min- 
utes of each meeting within three days of the date of the meeting. 
Failure to comply with this ruling may, with the discretion of the 
Council, cause the charters of such organizations automatically to re- 
vert to the G. 0.” (By-Laws of the G. O., Art. II, Sec. 5.) 


3. The Council appropriates all money used by all student organi- 
zations. “The Executives Council shall have the power to appropriate 
money for such purposes as they deem advisable, but no money shall 
be appropriated in excess of the amount in the treasury and a notice 
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of requests for appropriations exceeding $100 shall be published in 
the “Clinton News” not later than the third day prior to the meeting 
at which they are to be considered.” (Constitution of the G. O., Art. 
V, Sec. 5a.) “No appropriations shall be passed unless at a meeting 
of the Executive Council. Money shall not be granted in payment of 
debts contracted prior to the date of the appropriation. No appropria- 
tion shall be considered unless accompanied by an itemized written 
report, giving the approval or disapproval of a faculty member of 
the Executive Council. At the beginning of each term each chartered 
organization shall prepare an itemized ledger containing an account 
of the amount of money needed by it for the current term. This 
budget shall be presented to the secretary of the G. O. Money ap- 
propriated for any purpose shall be transferred to the credit of a 
special account for that purpose, and all unexpended balances in 
special accounts shall be transferred back to the appropriations ac- 
count.” (By-Laws of the G. O., Art, III, Sec. 1-5 (1).) “The 
Executive Council shall have power to order the Board of Governors 
to invest the funds of the G. O.” (Constitution of the G. O., Art V 
Sec. 5d.) 


The Board of Governors. The checking on the Executive Council is 
not done by the principal alone, but by a body they call the Board 
of Governors. This Board is composed of four members, the principal, 
the honorary president of the G. O., the student member spoken of 
above, and a faculty member appointed by the “principal” from 
among these not already on the Executive Council. The special re- 
quirement is made of the Student Member that during his term of 
office he hold no other elective or appointed position in the G. O. “The 
duties of the Board of Governors shall be; (a) to audit the treasurer’s 
account. (b) to invest the funds of the G. O. when ordered to do so 
by the Executive Council; (c) to recommend the appropriation of 
money for such purposes as they may deem advisable, (d) to act 
as a board of canvassers at any election, (e) if necessary, to order 
special elections, (f) to order meetings of the Executive Council that 
may occur between the times of regular meetings unless otherwise 
provided for in the constitution and by-laws, (h) to order special 
meetings of the G. O. when necessary, (i) to approve or disapprove 
all resolutions of the executive Council. The principal shall act as 
chairman of the Board of Governors. (Constitution, Art, IV, Sec. 4.) 
An additional duty is the appointment of the treasurer from among 
the faculty, but not someone who is already on the Executive Council 
or Board of Governors. 


The Method of Financing The G. O. All student organizations 
turn all their receipts into the G. O. treasury. Every organization 
can expend only such money as has been appropriated for their use 
by the Executive Council. At the beginning of each semester each or- 
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ganization presents a budget for the semester. The Executive Council 
approves, or amends and approves, this budget and makes appropria- 
tion accordingly. An appropriation thus made is placed by the 
treasurer in a special account. This special account may be drawn on 
by the organization for items within the approved budget, by orders 
signed by the faculty member and the proper student official of the 
organization. Under this system the treasurer operates almost as 
impersonally as a bank would. He is held strictly accountable by the 
Executive Council on the one hand and by the Board of Governors on 
the other. The three great ‘advantages to the pupils are that: (1) 
this system makes for strict accounting of all receipts and auditing 
of all accounts; (2) that it makes for careful budgeting by all 
organizations; (8) and that it allows activities that do not produce 
money, such as music, chess and checker teams, etc., to be financed by 
the activities that do have large receipts, such as store, publications, 
etc., without any ill feeling or spirit of patronage. It is everybody 
for all the school. The total G. O. budget for a year is approximately 
$60,000. The treasurer reports an invested capital of more than 
$10,000 and at the end of each semester the bank balance averages 
between $4,000 and $5,000. 


The G. O. Office. At this point it might be well to speak of the 
G. O. office. While the room is far smaller than ideal conditions would 
require, still it provides a place where all records may be kept, and 
where the officers of the G. O. may carry on their business in a 
systematic way. 


Organizations. All organizations, no matter how much they may 
differ in name, purpose, or form of activity, are similar in that they 
are all chartered by the G. O. and in that in all of them membership 
is entirely voluntary. In each case also, those who apply for member- 
ship are voted in by the active members, subject to the approval of 
the faculty member of the organization. Whenever a faculty member 
finds it better to prevent an applicant from becoming a member, it has 
been found wise to use his veto power before the matter is put to a 
vote. This saves the faces of the boys concerned. 


Publications. The Board of Publications is a group of students 
with their faculty advisers that care for the production of all the 
publications of the school. It consists of two editors-in-chief, an art 
editor, an advertising manager, a circulation manager, and editorial, 
advertising, and circulation staffs. Only seniors are eligible for the 
five major positions above mentioned, while all members of the school 
are eligible for the minor positions. The Board puts out four publica- 
tions: the “Clinton News,” the weekly newspaper, costing 2 cents; 
the “Magpie,” the monthly literary publication and review, costing 15 
cents; the “Red Book,” the hand book of general information, costing 
20 cents; and the “Clintonian,” the annual, costing 80 cents. This 
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central organization for all publications makes it possible to restrict 
the newspaper largely to news and the monthly to literary productions. 
The annual is not too large and portrays in an attractive way the 
achievements of the school during the year. The value of the hand- 
book as a source of information concerning the school will be noted in 
the fact that many of the details for this paper were secured from 
it, yet it is of handy vest pocket size. One of the most commendable 
features of the work of this board is that, though they are giving the 
school high-grade publications, the cost is normal in each case, making 
it possible for each pupil to enjoy this part of the school life. 


Athletic. There are two types of athletic activity—the interscho- 
lastic athletics, and the interform athletics. About one-fifth of the 
boys in the school get an opportunity to play on one sort of a team or 
other. This means the organization of teams for more than 1,600 
boys. All team members must be members in good standing of the 
G. O. There are the usual scholastic standards for members of the 
“Varsity” teams. The big field day in the spring, when some 6,000 or 
7,000 of the boys go on an all-day picnic up the Hudson, is an athletic 
event of huge proportions. There is an all-day program of field events 
and every boy may have some part in it. An interesting feature of 
Field Day is the Faculty-Senior baseball game. There is an athletic 
association which automatically includes all the boys of the high 
school, but the organization has but little to do and is of little 
significance, since the G. O. handles all the money. 


Dramatics. Dramatics is the activity that has the smallest amount 
of organization behind it in proportion to the tremendous impression 
it has made on the student body. The Dramatic Society is the 
source of most of the dramatic talent of the school. There plays are 
read and discussed and practice is given. There are occasional form 
plays. But most of the effort in the field of dramatics has been con- 
centrated into one big event, which, in fact, has become the biggest 
event of the spring semester. This is the “Varsity Show.” In this 
from year to year they have presented some masterpieces of dramatic 
art. The casts are recruited from the entire student body, while the 
coaching is done by members of the faculty. The Arista League has 
assumed as a special duty the selling of tickets for this play. The 
orchestras furnish the music. The Stage and Movie Squad cares for 
the stage property, lighting, etc. The Service and Traffic Squads act 
as ushers and doorkeepers. So for a short time all activity centers 
here. 

Music. Many forms of musical organizations exist in DeWitt 
Clinton. There are two orchestras, a band, two choruses, a Chamber 
Music organization, a String Quartette, Trio, and other small groups 
of instrumentalists. Credits acceptable for graduation are given for 
orchestra, band, and chorus rehearsals, which count as two period 
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subjects. The orchestras are designated as Junior and Senior, and 
proficiency enables boys to be promoted from one to the other. 


The Lunch Room. In the lunch room we have an insight into the 
general pupil morale. At this time pupils are free and not under the 
vigilant eye of an adviser or instructor. It is true that there is a 
faculty representative on the floor during each period, but he is lost 
in the superiority of numbers. There are three lunch periods each 
day, which necessitates accommodations for some 1,500 boys at a 
time. The space on the top floor, equipped with tables and benches, 
is inadequate, so careful planning is necessary. Pupils entering the 
lunch room remain throughout the period. Congestion in serving is 
avoided in so far as possible by distributing serving counters over 
different parts of the room. The fact that over $400 a day is taken in 
indicates the amount of business done over these counters. All cash 
taken in is turned over to the G. O., which, in turn, pays all the bills. 
Aside from the fourteen women employed daily, all other services are 
rendered by boys in the school. There are two squads on duty here. 
The Service Squad are concerned with the general order of the lunch 
room, keeping paper off the floor, and seeing that all leave promptly 
and in an orderly way at the close of each period. Members of the 
Lunch Room Squad are stationed at different counters to serve their 
fellow students. They receive for their services each week a meal 
ticket valued at $1. With all the freedom offered, squad men are so 
on the alert and their efforts so recognized by their fellows; that the 
spirit, order, and cooperation is excellent. 


Squads. Squads have been referred to several times already. The 
squad system at DeWitt Clinton is a very important part of the 
General Organization. It had its beginnings some thirteen years ago 
when there arose a need in the school for some steps to be taken to 
prevent interference with property that had been placed in the hall 
lockers. As a result, one of the teachers became especially interested 
in preventing such occurrences. From his class a group of boys were 
selected to look after order in the halls and to see that lockers were 
not disturbed. From this beginning there has grown up a squad 
organization that is utilized extensively. Service is the keynote in 
squad duty. This is the one idea that a boy must have in order to be 
enrolled in the work. Because of this there is a feeling of pride and 
responsibility attached; each boy is participating in an active way 
with clearly defined duties and ideas as standards. The seriousness 
with which each boy carries his work and the respect of other boys 
for those in authority is very remarkable. Perhaps this is due in 
a large measure to the type of pupil that we find giving his services. 

In order to be chosen for squad duty, specific requirements must be 
met. In most cases applicants make known their desire for a place 
by filing a written application with the faculty adviser or student 
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officers. With this application in hand, the scholastic record is 
examined, the character and general fitness determined, and, if 
necessary, an interview may follow. The applicant must be willing 
to give his vacant periods to squad duty, for that is the time when 
all squad work is done. Finally, the new member is elected by the 
student group. The boys chosen have no visible mark of distinction, 
and, while they treat their duties seriously, there is no attempt to 
show a haughty attitude. 


The DeWitt Clinton Squad, otherwise known as the Dotey Squad, 
is disciplinary force of the school. Membership in this group is 
limited to boys above the fourth form who have done squad duty 
before and they must meet other requirements as mentioned above. 
These boys are chosen with utmost care and are organized as a police 
hody, yet their general demeanor does not identify them as such. In 
this connection there is an organization known as the Dotey Court, 
over which the disciplinarian presides as magistrate. Members of 
the squad bring their offender before this court, the case is heard, 
and judgment is rendered. A squad man has no right to use force. 
When there is a disregard for his authority, the offender is eventually 
brought in through the direct action of the disciplinarian and it seems 
that such action is rarely necessary. Sometimes the Law Society 
comes in and prosecutes and defends cases with the disciplinarian 
acting as judge. 


The Traffic Squad is closely allied with the Dotey Squad, but its 
particular duty is to direct traffic in the corridors and on the stair- 
ways between classes and during fire drills, to keep the outer doors 
of the school before, after, and during school hours, and to see that 
the boys obey the city traffic rules outside the building when the 
thousands of them pour out into the busy streets when school closes. 
They also see'to it that all lockers are unmolested during periods. 


The Service Squad (formerly called the Sanitary Squad) sees to 
it that waste paper and other rubbish is not thrown around to litter 
up the halls, lavatories, lunch room, or outside the building. An 
additional responsibility lately assumed by this squad is the main- 
tenance of order in all assemblies. 


The Baylis Squad, named after the first faculty adviser of the squad, 
maintains order in the study halls. At least four boys are on duty 
each period. These also help in organizing aid for any boys who 
are in need of assistance. A section of the study hall is set off for 
boys needing help. Volunteers are sent over there to give the help 
needed. There is one teacher present who spends most of her time 
in giving such assistance. This one teacher together with the squad 
boys care for this study hall of 500 pupils, a task requiring three or 
four teachers under the old system. 
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The Late and Absence Squad keeps all records pertaining to late- 
ness. They note all who are tardy at the beginning of each session 
and they conduct the Late Room at the end of each session, where 
those who are late make up the lost time. 


The Library Squad cares for the library. One squad member is 
always at the door to check up on library passes. Another is always 
at the desk working side by side with the librarian in giving out 
and receiving books. 


The Movie and Stage Squad has charge of the projection of motion 
pictures and slides, as well as the lighting in the assembly hall. 


The G. O. Store Squad provides for the members of the G. O. a 
store where all school supplies may be purchased at cost prices. The 
faculty member acts as manager of the store and in addition cares 
directly for the sale of the specialties that are carried in stock, such 
as sweaters, baseball goods, and the like. The stock of common sup- 
plies, such things as are sold in large quantities, is divided into three 
parts and stored in three cabinets. One member of the squad is as- 
signed to each cabinet and given the key for the same. He gives 
a receipt for the goods in the cabinet and is held accountable for the 
same or its money equivalent. No one else may touch this stock. In 
this way disagreeable mistakes are avoided and honesty is taught by 
means of well-defined, individual responsibility. 


The Clinton Savings Bank has ncthing to do with the G. O. treasury. 
It is simply a squad of boys rendering another form of service for 
the school community. The bank is conducted just as an outside bank 
is run, except that deposits as low as 5 cents are received. Instead of 
merely entering the deposits in a bank book, stamps are given. When 
$5 have been accumulated a regular account in an outside bank is 
opened and maintained for the pupil, whereupon interest begins to 
accrue. The faculty adviser sees to it that all accounts are properly 
balanced each day. 


The Guernsey Squad, of which Dr. Guernsey is the faculty adviser, 
has charge of the sale of the tickets for all G. O. activities and sport- 
ing events. Very slight investigation will convince anyone interested 
that more graft and dishonesty is learned among high school pupils 
through careless methods of selling and accounting for tickets for 
school events than in any other way. In some places boys expect 
enough in this way to pay for a big trip during the summer vacation, 
or something of the kind. Here in contrast we have a group of boys 
who are giving expert service in selling tickets for all events, giving 
strict account for all the tickets which are serially numbered, and 
depositing all receipts with the G. O. treasurer. 

There is a squad for each of the fifteen or twenty offices about the 
school. The boys perform many of the duties that otherwise clerks 
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would have to be hired for. They care entirely for the telephone ex- 
change. They care for the stockroom and for the apparatus in the 
several laboratories. The Art Squad has the special duty of super- 
vising the bulletin boards. One squad member is assigned to each 
floor. All notices must be approved by him before they are posted. 
This insures that all notices are neat and proper. The Multigraph 
Squad does all the multigraphing for the school. The Printing Squad 
does all the job printing, but the student publications are printed 
outside. 

The work at this school in carrying out the squad idea demonstrates 
the possibilities of pupil participation, with an improvement in morale. 
It shows the responsibilities that can be assumed and the successful 
results that can be attained when properly guided and supervised. 


Clubs. If the dominating idea of squads is service, then one might 
say that the dominating idea of clubs is self-improvement. Most of 
the clubs are closely linked with the academic side of the school, though 
not all. The following list will give an idea of the variety and of 
the nature of the clubs: 


Art Clubs The Law Society 

Camera Guild Nature Study Club 
Chemistry Club Philatelic Society 
Memorability Society Playgoers Club 

Dramatic Society Radio Club 

Gym Club Re On leCs 

Journalism Club Foreign Language Societies 


Membership in any club is entirely voluntary. Each group is 
organiized with a definite purpose in view and the activities are 
sponsored by a faculty member. 

It is interesting here to note the activities of the Law Society. 
Its membership is made up of those boys who intend to study law. At 
times the society visits various court houses in the city, acquainting 
themselves with practical court methods and procedure. At irregular 
intervals, whenever cases accumulate sufficiently, the Dotey Squad 
holds court and calls upon the members of this Society to act as the 
lawyers, both to prosecute and to defend. All is done strictly in 
accordance with approved legal procedure. 


The Arista League is the honor society. This society capitalizes 
Character, Service, and Scholarship. Without minimizing in the 
least the first and third of these, special emphasis has been placed 
pon service. This emphasis has made necessary a definition of what 
is meant by service. The following selection from an editorial printed 
in the “Clinton News” indicates this: “Today’s assemblies will witness 
the official entrance of a number of students into the society of 
highest honor a Clinton student may strive for. It will mark the 
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recognition on the part of Arista of conscientious work for the school. 
These students have not given a half-interested attention to many 
activities in the school but they have shown that constant and ever- 
lasting willingness that has always characterized true Arista men.” 
In this school of 9,000 boys, the membership of the Arista League 
averages about fifty. So it represents strictly the best in this school 
community and election to membership is an unquestionably high 
honor. 


Debating. Debating has not been a prominent activity to date. The 
Metz Medal Debate has been the one outstanding debating event. This 
consists of gold, silver, and ‘bronze medals for the winners of first, 
second, and third places in a debate on a question of national or 
civic interest. In order that the winning team might be recognized as 
well, the “Magpie” has offered a cup, to be kept in the school. Begin- 
ning this year interest in interscholastic debates is being aroused 
and there is promise of more activity along this line hereafter. 


Section Rooms. Every boy in school belongs to a section room. At 
the opening of each semester these rooms are organized in so far as 
possible on a class basis. The school enrollment is divided into 
groups of about forty, each with a teacher in charge, who is termed 
the Section Room Officer. At the beginning of each semester student 
officers are also elected. The section room period is the first ten 
minutes of the day, when attendance is taken, announcements are 
made, coats and hats are deposited in hall lockers on a general bell 
signal, and any remaining time is spent in study. One morning each 
week a representative of the group has for sale, during this period, 
the “Clinton News,” which the boys may purchase and read. 


Assemblies. A great deal of thought is given in arranging for the 
assemblies at DeWitt Clinton in order that they may fulfill certain 
well-defined purposes and aims. There is a thorough realization that 
assemblies, to be constructive, must get away from the stereotyped 
variety that are apt to be conducted for the principal and teachers 
rather than for the pupil. The guiding principles that have been 
adopted are: (1) to build assemblies around the life of the school and 
(2) to include as much pupil participation as possible. In the main 
building there are about 6,000 pupils, necessitating three assembly 
groups of about 2,000 each. These assemblies are conducted in suc- 
ceeding periods around noon time on Friday of each week. « 

There is a faculty member whose duty it is to arrange for all 
assemblies. At the beginning of each semester he draws up his 
plan for the semester. Some of the things he keeps in mind are as 
follows: 

1. General Organization activities. 
2. The usual holidays. 
3. The Arista celebration. 
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Scholarship activities. 

Debating and oratorical contests. 
Athletics. 

Industrial demonstrations. 
Character development: 

a. Recognition of birthdays. 

b. Outside speakers. 


9. College education (speakers from colleges.) 
10. Drives. 


11. Dramatics. 
12. Music Day. 


BD Seo ONS 


In forming each program it is the aim to have pupil participation. 
While assemblies are made to vary as much as possible, they follow 
roughly the following plan: 


1. Presided over by the principal or his representative and 
occasionally by the boys. 

Scripture reading. 

Senior Speech. 

Central theme of the assembly. 

Orchestra. 

Announcements (by boys from the platform.) 


SD SG ESS 


The Senior Speech refers to the custom of having a senior appear 
before each assembly and deliver a three-minute speech which he has 
carefully prepared. In this way each senior appears at least once. 
For one week during the year the assemblies are turned over entirely 
to the boys. The G. O. president usually takes charge and the boys 
usually call on some member of the faculty for a speech. 


Honors. Aside from the honors given for high scholarship merely 
at least seven kinds of medals and prizes are given in recognition of 
special success along extracurricular lines. (1) The Felbel Memorial 
Prize is given for “continuous and consistent literary effort” that 
enhances the excellence of the “Magpie” and consists of an order for 
$50 worth of books. This was founded by an unnamed donor in 
memory of Frank J. Felbel, a Clinton alumnus of the class of 1907, 
a Publications man, who lost his life in the World War. (2) Three 
medals are offered by Mr. Douglas Fairbanks in the spring oratorical 
contest. (8) The Metz Medal Debate is mentioned above. (4) Every 
year the National Rifle Association of America offers a medal for the 
best markmanship in the R. O. T. C. of the school. (5) The David P. 
Jacobs Service Medal is given that member of each graduating class 
who renders in the greatest degree self-effacing service to the school 
and to his fellows. (6) The Aranow Student-Athletic Medal is 
cffered that member of the graduating class who has best combined 
scholastic standing with athletic proficiency. (7) The last is the most 
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unique of all. It is a medal to be given that student who has com- 
pleted his high school course under greatest difficulties and yet has 
maintained a good average in scholarship. 

In conclusinon it might be said that the key word to all the extra- 
curricular activities of the DeWitt Clinton High School is the word 
“service.” The idea of service seems to animate all organizations and 
activities. Only about one-fifth of all the student body is really 
participating in the G. O. program aside from simple membership and 
merely looking on. The only way to get those other four-fifths busy 
would be to have a “home room” program for each section room, as 
well as the G. O. program for the whole school. But the satisfying 
thing is that what they have at DeWitt Clinton is really working. 
The characteristic organization is the Squad. The squads do not 
represent an intricate scheme of things that is merely worked out on 
paper and looks nice in the handbook. The squad is the simple “gang” 
type of organization that appeals to the boys, and these squads are 
accomplishing almost unbelievable things. The work they do in the 
offices and library and in the way of discipline throughout the school 
would otherwise have to be done by additional teachers and clerks 
(some forty or more is one person’s estimate.) To do this work 
efficiently, the boys are urged to stay with a given job at least a 
year. Some few may choose to stay with one squad two or three years. 
Because of this the criticism has been made that the boys fail to get 
as broad an experience in various lines as they should. Such may be 
the case, but at the same time they are getting what is missed in the 
so-called broad experience of sampling ten or a dozen activities, 
namely, the character building which comes through assuming sole 
responsibility for some actual part of the school life, and the joy 
of becoming efficient at the job that is really making the school a 
better school for everybody concerned. It is not the idea of student 
government, but of pupil participation. Someone has said, “Youth 
sorely needs experience in working in a comradely way with 
maturity.” That experience is being had in Clinton to an exceedingly 
great extent. The boys are working side by side with the faculty 
members in all cases, and there is a marked degree of comradeship as 
all work for the good of the school. 


APPENDIX O 


MODEL ORGANIZATION PAPERS FOR NATIONAL, 
STATE, AND LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS OF DEANS 


The National Association of Deans of Women has in 
recent years been gradually moving into a new phase of its 
existence. Earlier it was little more than an annual com- 
ing together in part for social reasons and in part to hear 
papers read on topics of interest. For several years it has 
been rapidly expanding in numbers, due largely to a new 
policy of developing national issues in which deans are 
vitally interested, such as the movement to induce the larger 
colleges and universities to offer courses especially designed 
to train deans and advisers, the movement to induce schools 
having fifty or more girls or young women in attendance 
to employ a properly trained and otherwise qualified dean 
or adviser, the movement to foster the publication of books, 
pamphlets, papers, addresses, and other literature for deans 
and advisers worthy of being perpetuated, the movement to 
assume its share in the nationwide effort to solve satis- 
factorily the sorority and similar problems of women stu- 
dents and to take part in the movement for the establish- 
ment in every institution of higher education and in every 
large secondary school, of the new program for positive 
student health service. In order to marshall its utmost 
influence in these projects and to provide a sound and suffi- 
cient financial basis for the work in hand, steady progress 
is being made in acting as the parent organization in a 
plan of bringing into close affiliation all existing regional, 
state, and local organization of deans and advisers. 

The present organization papers of the Association which, 
although rather primitive, were sufficient during the earlier 
years for its purposes have now been outgrown. The Asso- 
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ciation is constantly hampered and much of the mo- 
mentum is lost because there is no proper machinery with 
which to carry on operations. The following platform was 
adopted by the Association in 1924. Model constitutions 
and by-laws are offered for national, state, and local asso- 
ciations for study purposes. Out of these there ought to 
grow a set of organization papers which are broad enough 
and in the several provisions so well synchronized that they 
will help and not hinder the rapid expansion of the 
Association projects. 


PLATFORM FOR THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
DEANS OF WOMEN 


To carry out the object declared in its by-laws, the National Asso- 
ciation of Deans of Women is committed to the following platform: 


1. A thoroughly educated and otherwise qualified dean of girls 
or of women in every secondary school and institution for higher 
education of women in America having fifty or more girls or young 
women in attendance. 


2. Publication and general distribution of all papers prepared by 
deans on the various phases of their work helpful enough to deserve 
perpetuation. 


38. Organization of state and local associations of deans in all 
states and communities where the number of deans and advisers 
justifies it. 


4. Continued and thorough investigation of educational and social 
problems to the end that the schools may attain greater efficiency and 
make the largest possible contribution to public welfare; this investi- 
gation to include a study of the facilities and professional preparation 
needed by deans of women and of girls to insure the highest type of 
service in this fleld. 


5. Cooperation with other organizations and with men and women 
of intelligence and vision everywhere who recognize that there is a 
scope to the work of deans of women which as yet has not been 
realized. 


Adopted at the annual meeting of the National Association of 
Deans of Women, February 25-28, 1924, Chicago, Illinois. 


MODEL CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS FOR THE 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF DEANS OF 
WOMEN 


ARTICLE I. NAME 


Section 1. This organization shall be known as the National Asso- 
ciation of Deans of Women. 


ARTICLE II. PURPOSES 


The purposes of this association shall be: 

Section 1. To foster a spirit of unity and cooperation among deans 
and advisers of women and others having the same or similar pur- 
poses. 

Section 2. To create a recognized professional status for deans, 
advisers, and others engaged in the upbuilding of girls and young 
women physically, mentally, socially, and morally, both in the field 
of education and in our civic and economic life. 

Section 3. To study systematically the best methods of preparing 
for and performing the work of advising girls and young women and 
to establish high standards of qualification for it. 

Section 4. To make clear to the public and to the governing boards 
of educational institutions where girls and women are educated the 
necessity of having in each of these institutions a competent and 
thoroughly trained woman as dean of women or of girls. 

Section 5. To study the problems common to deans and advisers 
of women and girls and to gather and disseminate among its members 
and to the public generally data bearing upon all phases of the work 
of upbuilding girls and young women. To foster the building up of 
an adequate literature of the profession and to publish a periodical 
or periodicals devoted to the interests of deans and advisers. 

Section 6. To foster the organization of and to affiliate and cooper- 
ate with regional, state, district, local, and other organizations having 
the same or similar purposes; and as far as practicable to bring these 
into affiliation and cooperation with this association and, where de- 
sirable, sustain towards them the relation of a parent association. 

Section 7, To undertake each year some definite constructive work. 


ARTICLE III. MEMBERSHIP 


Section 1. There shall be three kinds of members—active, asso- 
ciate, and honorary, and such other kinds as shall be provided for by 
the by-laws or by the association. 
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Section 2. Associate and honorary members shall enjoy all the 
rights and privileges of active members, except the right to participate 
in the business meetings, the right to vote, and the right to hold office. 


One or more of these rights may be accorded one or more associate 
or honorary members at any meeting of the association for that 
meeting, by a two-thirds vote of the active members present. 


The right to hold office for an entire term may be accorded an as- 
sociate or honorary member by a two-thirds vote of all the active 
members of the association expressed either in writing or by vote in 
meeting. 7 


If notice is duly served upon each active member that a vote is to 
be taken at a forthcoming meeting, to accord to an associate or hon- 
orary member, named, the right to hold a specific office, then such 
right may be conferred by a two-thirds vote of the active members 
present at that meeting and voting. 


Section 8. The by-laws shall prescribe who shall be eligible to 
active and who to associate, honorary, or other kinds of membership 
and the conditions of membership. 


Section 4. All properly accredited and active associate members 
of national, regional, state, district, or local organizations having like 
purposes and becoming affiliated with this assocation upon the pay- 
ment of the annual dues and filing the credentials provided for in 
Article II of the by-laws shall become duly accredited active or asso- 
ciate members of this association as the case may be. 


ARTICLE IV. OFFICERS 


Section 1. The officers of the association shall be a president, a 
first vice-president, a second vice-president, a secretary, and a treas- 
urer, and such other officers as shall from time to time be provided 
for in the by-laws or by the association, or by the executive com- 
mittee. 

Section 2. The same member may fill any two offices except that 
of president if it shall be so provided in the by-laws or by the asso- 
ciation or by the executive committee. 


Section 3. The time and manner of election or appointment of, 


the term of office and the powers and duties of the several officers 
and the manner of filling vacancies shall be fixed by the by-laws. 


ARTICLE V. EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Section 1. The executive committee shall consist of the president, 
the first vice-president, the second-vice president, the secretary, and 
the treasurer of the association, the chairmen of the several sections 
and of such other officers, chairmen, and members of the staff as shall 
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be made members of the executive committee by the by-laws or by the 
association. 

Section 2. It shall be the governing body of the association and 
shall have all of the powers and shall perform all of the duties of 
the association in the interims between association meetings. How- 
ever, neither the officers of the association nor the executive com- 
mittee shall have power to add to or modify the purposes or broad 
policies of the association, except as so specifically authorized by 
the association. 


Section 8. It shall be responsible for the promotion and effective 
carrying out of the policies of the association and program of work 
entrusted to the various sections, officers, and committees and the 
securing of funds therefor. 


Section 4. The members of the executive committee shall be trus- 
tees of the property of the association and, as such, are authorized, 
in the name of the association, to appeal or apply for, take, receive 
by bequest, devise, gift, purchase, or lease, either absolutely or in 
trust, for any of its purposes, and hold property, real or personal 
without limitation as to amount or value except such as the statutes 
impose and to dispose of the same whenever it is to the best interests 
of the association to do so. 


Section 5. The further powers and duties of the executive com- 
mittee, the time, place, and manner of calling meetings thereof, the 
manner of filling vacancies therein, and the quorums necessary to 
transact business and its method of securing and disbursing funds 
shall be fixed by the by-laws or by the association. 


ARTICLE VI. SECTIONS 


Section 1. In order to carry out the objects of the association 
more effectively there shall be four sections to be known as deans 
and deans of women of universities, and deans and deans of women of 
colleges, deans of women of teacher-training schools, and deans of 
girls of secondary institutions. These sections may be changed and 
additional sections created by the by-laws or by the association from 
time to time as deemed expedient. 


Section 2. The officers of the sections shall be a chairman, a vice- 
chairman, a secretary-treasurer, and such other officers as the by- 
laws, the association, the several sections, or the executive committee 
shall from time to time determine, to be elected by the several sections 
at their annual meetings or at special meetings called for the purpose, 
from among the active members of the association except as provided 
in Article III, Section 2 of the constitution for a term of two years 
or until their successors are elected and have qualified. The chair- 
men shall be elected on the even years and the secretary-treasurer 
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on the odd years. The outgoing chairmen shall be the vice-chairmen 
for the succeeding two years. 


Section 8. The powers and duties of the sections and of the offi- 
cers thereof and the time, place, and manner of calling meetings of 
the sections and the manner of filling vacancies therein and the 
quorums necessary to transact business shall be fixed by the by-laws or 
by the association. 


ARTICLE VII. AFFILIATION 


Section 1. Any national, state, district, or local organization now 
in existence or which shall hereafter be organized having the same 
er similar purposes may become affiliated with this association and 
its members become members of the several kinds of this association 
by adopting and filing with the secretary of this association a resolu- 
tion requesting such affiliation and by conforming its constitution and 
by-laws to the constitution and by-laws of this association and at all 
times maintaining such conformity and by agreeing to observe such 
reasonable rules and regulations as shall from time to time be adopted 
by this association in so far as they affect such affiliated organizations 
and by filing the credentials and paying into the treasury of this 
association and the state association the quota of annual dues pre- 
scribed by Article II of the by-laws. Such affiliation shall become 
effective only upon approval thereof by a majority vote of this asso- 
ciation or of the executive committee. 


ARTICLE VIII. AMENDMENTS 


Section 1. This constitution may be amended at any regular or 
special meeting of the association by a two-thirds vote of the active 
members present and voting, provided that notice thereof, with a 
copy of such proposed amendment shall have been duly served upon 
each active member at least thirty days prior to such meeting. 


Section 2. Any change in this association’s constitution or by-laws 
or in any rule or regulation of this association shall become binding 
and effective upon affiliated organizations only when a duly certified 
copy thereof shall have been delivered to such affiliated organizations. 


BY-LAWS 
ARTICLE I. MEMBERSHIP 


Section 1. Women of the following classes shall be eligible to active 
membership: 
1. Deans of women. 


2. Deans of women’s or coeducational schools. 
3. Advisers of girls. 
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Advisers of women. 

Heads of women’s or coeducational schools. 

Preceptresses of women’s or coeducational schools. 
Principals of women’s or coeducational schools. 

Assistant principals of women’s or coeducational schools. 
Social directors. 

School vocational and camp and personnel counselors of 
women. 

All other women by whatever officials name known who per- 
form the duties towards girls and young women similar to 
those of the above-named classes. 


Section 2. Women of the following classes shall be eligible to as- 
sociate membership: 


ile 


2. 


Professors and assistant professors, instructors and assistant 
instructors, teachers and assistant teachers who teach girls 
and young women. 

Educational administrative officers and assistants not enum- 
erated in Section I of this article who have supervision of 
girls and young women. 

Mistresses or matrons or similar heads of residence halls 
whose duties include those of social director. 

Young Women’s Christian Association secretaries and 
workers. 

Leaders of girl scouts, camp fire girls, and similar organiza- 
tions of girls and young women. 

Officers of womens’ clubs and other organizations whose 
membership includes girls or young women. 

Deaconesses and other religious and semireligious workers 
among girls and young women. 

Industrial or social welfare and settlement workers among 
girls and young women. 

Vocational and camp and personnel counselors of girls and 
young women other than school vocational and camp and 
and personnel counselors. 

Members of classes studying the work of advising girls and 
young women. 

Teachers of social hygiene. 

Women physicians. 

Physical directors of girls and young women. 

Members of Mothers’ and Parent-Teacher and similar organ- 
izations interested especially in the welfare of school girls 
and young women. 

Mothers of adolescent girls and young women. 

All others by whatever name known who perform duties to- 
wards girls and young women similar to those of the above- 
named classes in this section. 
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Section 8. Any individual of the classes named in Section 1 and 
2 above shall, upon paying the annual dues prescribed for her class 
and receiving her credential, thereby become a member of the asso- 
ciation. 

Section 4. The title of honorary member may be conferred upon 
any woman who has rendered distinguished service in the field of 
education in any of the capacities enumerated in Section 1 of this 
article by a two-thirds vote of the active members present and voting 
at any annual meeting of the association or at any special meeting 
called for the purpose. Honarary members shall be exempt from the 
payment of dues and shall enjoy all the privileges of active member- 
ship except the right to hold office and to vote. 

Section 5. The association or the executive committee, by a two- 
thirds vote of the active members present and voting at any regular 
meeting or at any special meeting called for the purpose, may, for 
sufficient cause shown, terminate the membership of a member of 
any class, in which case the dues, or an equitable proportion thereof, 
paid by the member shall be refunded. 

Section 6. All memberships, active, associate, and any others ex- 
cept honorary and life memberships, shall terminate automatically 
with the expiration of the year for which dues have been paid. 


ARTICLE II. DUES 


Section 1. The annual dues of active members shall be $5 and of 
associate members $3. 

Section 2. Deans, advisers, and other women eligible for member- 
ship under the provisions of Article 1 of these By-Laws, who are 
members of, or who apply for membership in, a local club affiliated 
with the national association, shall pay their combined annual dues 
of $5 for active membership or $3 for associate membership as the 
case may be to the treasurer of the local club, who shall prepare and 
deliver the necessary credentials. 


Section 3. The “credential of membership” in the local clubs and 
in the state associations shall be made in quadruplicate on forms 
provided by the treasurer of the national association to the treasurers 
of the local clubs and of the state associations—one of the four copies 
to be delivered to the applicant in place of a receipt for the payment 
of her dues, one copy to be filed in the office of the treasurer of the 
local club, one to be filed in the office of the treasurer of the state 
association by the treasurer of the local club, and one to be filed in 
the office of the treasurer of the national association by the treasurer 
of the local club. 

With every credential of membership sent to the state association 
treasurer a remittance of $2 for each active member (out of the $5 
paid to the local club treasurer) and $1 for each associate member 
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(out of the $3 paid to the local club treasurer) shall be immediately 
forwarded to the treasurer of the state association. With every cre- 
dential of membership sent to the national association treasurer, a re- 
mittance of $2 for each active member (out of the $5 paid to the local 
club treasurer) and $1 for each associate member (out of the $3 paid 
to the local club treasurer) shall be immediately forwarded to the 
treasurer of the national association. 


If there is no state association in that state, then the treasurer of 
the local club shall immediately remit $4 for each active member (out 
of the $5 paid to the local club treasurer and $2 for each associate 
member (out of the $3 paid to the local club treasurer) to the treas- 
urer of the national association. 


Section 4. The treasurers of the state associations are authorized 
to issue credentials of membership in triplicate to detached members. 
vis., deans, advisers, and other women eligible to membership under 
the provisions of Article I of these by-laws who apply directly to the 
state association for membership whether or not they are from com- 
munities having local clubs, upon the payment by such detached mem- 
bers of the annual dues of $5 for active membership and $3 for as- 
sociate membership. One of these triplicate credentials shall be de- 
livered to the applicant in place of a receipt for the payment of her 
dues. One shall be filed in the office of the treasurer of the associa- 
tion of that state and one shall be filed by the treasurer of such state 
association with the treasurer of the national association. With every 
credential of detached membership sent by the treasurer of a state 
association to the treasurer of the national association a remittance 
of $3 for each active member (out of the $5 paid to the treasurer of 
the state association), and $2 for each associate member (out of the 
$3 paid to the treasurer of the state association) shall be forwarded 
immediately to the treasurer of the national association. 


The credentials issued by the local clubs shall entitle the members 
so accredited to all the rights and privileges of active or associate 
membership as the case may be in the local club and the state asso- 
ciation for that state and also in this association. The credentials 
issued by the state associations shall entitle the member so accredited 
to all the rights and privileges of active or associate membership as 
the case may be in the state and national associations but not in the 
local club. 


Section 5. The treasurer of the national association is authorized 
to issue credentials of detached membership to deans, advisers, and 
other women eligible to membership under the provisions of Article 
I of these by-laws who apply for membership to the national associa- 
tion direct (whether or not they are from communities having local 
clubs or from states having state affiliated associations), upon the pay- 
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ment by such detached members of the annual dues of $5 for active 
membership and $3 for associate membership. 


Section 6. All of the above described credentials must be renewed 
for each succeeding year in like manner. 


Section 7. Any active member who had heretofore paid $50 in 
advance and thereby became a life member and any active member 
who hereafter pays $100 in advance and thereby becomes a life mem- 
ber shall receive a credential to that effect. She shall be exempt from 
the payment of further dues.. 


Section 8. Affiliated local clubs and affiliated district and state as- 
sociations may, in addition to the annual dues provided for in this 
article, have such initiation fees, such further annual dues, and other 
charges as their work may require, but no part of the funds arising 
from such additional fees, dues, or charges need be forwarded to the 
treasurer of the state or national associations. 


ARTICLE III. POWERS, DUTIES, AND TERMS OF OFFICE OF OFFICERS 


Section 1. The officers of the association shall be elected by ballot 
by majority vote of the active members present and voting at the 
annual meeting of the association or at a special meeting called for 
the purpose, to serve for a term of two years or until their successors 
are elected and have qualified. The president and treasurer shall be 
elected in the odd years and the first vice-president and secretary in 
the even years. Their terms of office shall begin at the close of the 
meeting at which they are elected. 


Section 2. The president shall be the executive officer of the asso- 
ciation and ex-officio member and president of the executive com- 
mittee. Except as otherwise provided, she shall preside at all meet- 
ings of the association and of the executive committee. She shall be 
the executive head of the association and as such be charged with 
the duty of carrying out its various purposes and undertakings. 

She shall see that notices of all regular and special meetings of the 
association and of the executive committee are duly given. Unless 
otherwise provided, she shall appoint all standing and special com- 
mittees. 


She shall countersign all checks drawn by the treasurer, except as 
provided in Section 7 of this article. She shall sign and execute for 
the association all agreements and other formal documents when duly 
authorized so to do by the association or by the executive committee. 

Unless otherwise provided, she shall fill all vacancies in the offices 
of the various sections and of the standing and special committees, 
except of the executive committee, until such time as the vacancies 
shall be filled in regular course and the new appointees have qualified. 
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She shall make a full report to be presented at the annual meeting 
of the association to be printed in its entirety or in condensed form 
in the association current issues. She shall make such other reports 
and perform such other duties as shall from time to time be pre- 
scribed by the association or by the executive committee. 


Section 3. The first vice-president shall act in place of the presi- 
dent during her absence or disability. She shall be ex-officio a mem- 
ker of the executive committee and first vice-president thereof and 
shall perform such other duties as shall from time to time be pre- 
scribed by the association, by the executive committee, or by the 
president. 


Section 4. The last ex-president shall automatically become the 
second vice-president. She shall act in place of the president during 
both her absence or disability and the absence or disability of the 
first vice-president. She shall be ex-officio a member of the executive 
committee and second-vice-president thereof and shall perform such 
other duties as shall from time to time be prescribed by the associa- 
tion, by the executive committee or by the president. 


Section 5. The secretary shall conduct the correspondence of the 
association under the direction of the president, unless otherwise 
provided for. 


She shall keep, or have kept, an accurate record of the proceedings 
of all meetings of the association and of the executive committee of 
which body she shall be ex-officio a member and secretary. She shall 
be custodian of all books, papers, documents, and records of the asso- 
ciation, of the executive committee, and of all other committees not 
otherwise provided for, and at the expiration of her term of office she 
shall promptly surrender the same to her successor. 


She shall, when requested by the president, give due notice of all 
regular and special meetings of the association and of the executive 
committee and of the other standing and special committees. 


She shall keep at all times an accurate list of the names and ad- 
dresses of all active, associate, and other members of the association 
and of the officers of the association, section officers, committees and 
chairmen thereof; and upon request shall furnish copies thereof to the 
association, to the executive committee, and to any other officer of the 
association including the executive secretary. 


She shall make a detailed report to be presented at the annual meet- 
ing of the association to be printed in its entirety or in condensed 
form in the association current issues. She shall make such other 
reports and shall perform such other duties as shall, from time to 
time, be prescribed by the association, by the executive committee, or 
by the president. 
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Section 6. The executive secretary shall be employed by the exe- 
cutive committee whenever the work of the association justifies it 
for such term of office and at such salary as shall be agreed on. She, 
under the direction of the association, of the executive committee, and 
of the president, shall be responsible for carrying out the purposes 
and policies of the association, with authority to act upon all details 
not involving a change of the purpose or policies of the association 
and not in contravention of the instructions received from the asso- 
ciation, from the executive committee, or from the president. She 
shall make recommendations from time to time to the association, to 
the executive committee and to other standing or special committees 
and to the officers of the association for the improvement of old lines 
of work and the development of new. When authorized so to do by 
the association, by the executive committees, or by the president, she 
shall select such subordinates and employ such help as the work of 
the association requires and have general supervision of them. She 
shall conduct all business and other correspondence of the association 
not coming properly within the scope or duties of other officers or 
committees. Under the supervision of the duly authorized officers or 
committees she shall carry on the movement of organizing regional, 
state, district, local, and other organizations of deans and advisers 
and others interested in the same or similar work on behalf of girls 
and young women and as far as possible bring these and like organi- 
zations already existing into affiliation with the association in carry- 
ing out its purposes and policies; and the other movement of bringing 
into cooperation with this association national or lesser organizations 
not of deans or advisers but which are vitally interested in the wel- 
fare and better development of the girls and young women with whom 
deans and advisers are working or in which they have been or soon 
may be interested. 

When authorized so to do by the association, by the executive com- 
mittee, or by the president she shall perform the duties of the sec- 
retary in relation to serving notices of meetings of the association and 
of the executive or other standing and special committees and keep- 
ing the minutes of such meetings and any other duties of the secretary 
or of other officers. 

She shall be ex-officio a member of and executive secretary of the 
executive committee with advisory power but without vote. She shall 
make a detailed report to be presented at the annual meeting of the 
association to be printed in its entirety or in condensed form in the 
association issues. She shall make such other reports and shall per- 
form such other duties as shall from time to time be prescribed by 
the association, by the executive committee or by the president. 

Section 7. The treasurer shall be the fiscal officer of the associa- 
tion and ex-officio a member of and treasurer of the executive com- 
mittee and as such shall receive all moneys of the association and de- 
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posit them in such bank or banks as shall be designated by the asso- 
-ciation or by the executive committee, and shall disburse them at the 
direction of the association, of the executive committee or of the presi- 
dent by checks signed by herself and countersigned by the president. 
By similar checks she shall honor all requisitions of officers, chair- 
men of committees, and others granted appropriations by the terms 
of the budget or by special appropriations of the executive committee 
up to the amounts so appropriated without further authority; but 
checks shall not be so issued if the amount called for exceeds the 
funds available under that specific appropriation. In making such 
disbursements the treasurer shall issue checks only upon receipt of 
a properly signed voucher referring to the specific budget or executive 
committee appropriation being drawn against. 

A current expense account of not to exceed $500 at any one time 
may be opened by vote of the association or of the executive com- 
mittee which may be drawn upon by checks signed by the treasurer 
only. Vouchers shall likewise be required upon the issuing of these 
checks when practicable. 

She shall keep true and exact accounts of all such receipts and dis- 
bursements and shall at all reasonable times upon demand exhibit her 
books and accounts to any officer of the association or to any auditor, 
accountant, or auditing committee, employed or appointed by the 
association, by the executive committee, by the audit committee, or 
by the president. 

She shall keep at all times accurate lists of all active, associate, and 
other members of the association and of all officers of affiliated or- 
ganizations with their addresses, and upon request shall display the 
same or furnish copies thereof to the association, to the executive 
committee, to the secretary, or to any other officer of the association 
including the executive secretary. She shall issue proper credentials 
of membership to all members paying their dues in the first instance 
to the association and not to the regional, state, district, or local or- 
ganizations. 

She shall give such bond as shall be prescribed by the association 
or by the executive committee for the faithful performance of her 
duties and for the delivery to her successor at the expiration of her 
term of office of all accounts, books, vouchers, papers, moneys, and 
other property of the association, the expense for such bond to be 
paid by the association. 

She shall make a detailed report to be presented at the annual meet- 
ing of the association to be printed in its entirety or in condensed form 
in the association current issues. 

She shall make such other reports and perform such other duties 
as shall from time to time be prescribed by the association, by the 
executive committee, or by the president. 

Section 8. In the absence or disability of both the president and 
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the vice-presidents at any meeting of the association or of the execu- 
tive committee a president pro tem to act during such absence or 
disability may be chosen by the meeting. 

Section 9. In the absence or disability of the secretary at any 
meeting of the association or of the executive committee, a secretary 
pro tem to act during such absence or disability may be chosen by 
the meeting. 


Section 10. All officers of the association shall be chosen from 
among the active members of the association except as provided in 
Article III, Section 2, of the Constitution. 


Section 11. All officers who have received appropriations for their 
work through the budget or by special action of the executive com- 
mittee shall at least forty-five days before the annual meeting make 
a full, detailed report to the treasurer of the association of the amount 
received and disbursed, accompanied, as far as possible, by properly 
signed vouchers for all disbursements and a remittance for any un- 
expended balance. 


Section 12. At the expiration of their terms of office the several 
officers and members of the staff of the association shall surrender to 
their successors in office all books, papers, documents, records, and 
other property of the association in their hands and a detailed report 
of the projects and activities under way with the present condition 
of each and such other facts as will assist the incoming officers to 
take up their work with the least possible loss of progress. 


ARTICLE IV. ADDITIONAL MEMBERS OF AND POWERS AND DUTIES OF THE 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Section 1. In addition to the members provided for in the con- 
stitution the following shall be members of the executive committee: 
the executive secretary of the association when chosen, and the chair- 
man of the following committees—program, press and publication, 
health, membership, and research. 


Section 2. The officers of the association shall be ex-officio officers 
of the executive committee. 

Section 3. All committees not otherwise provided for shall be ap- 
pointed by the executive committee. 


Section 4. The executive committee by majority vote may fill any 
vacancy occurring in the list of officers of the association until their 
successors have been elected or appointed in regular course and have 
qualified. 

Section 5. It shall make provision for all funds needed for carry- 
ing out the purposes and policies of the association and of its several 
subordinate bodies not provided by membership dues, the sale of pub- 
lications, and from other regular sources. 
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Section 6. Prior to the annual meeting of the association the exec- 
utive committee shall make up a tentative budget covering the esti- 
mated receipts and expenditures for the ensuing year which budget 
shall be submitted to the association at the annual meeting for its 
approval. When formally adapted the budget shall govern generally 
the expenditures of all officers and subordinate bodies of the associa- 
tion and others engaged in the work of the association. If emergen- 
cies arise during the year making it necessary that any officer or sub- 
ordinate body of the association, or workers in association projects, 
have more funds than are provided in the-budget, the executive com- 
mittee shall consider applications therefor on their merits and, if the 
expenditure seems to be justified, may make an additional appropria- 
tion therefor out of any unexpended and unappropriated balance in 
the treasury. 


Section 7. The railroad fare and other necessary transportation 
expenses of members of the executive committee in coming to and 
returning from executive committee meetings, except the two regu- 
lar meetings, shall be paid by the treasurer of the association upon 
presentation of vouchers therefor properly executed by the members 
of the committee. 


ARTICLE VY. POWERS AND DUTIES OF THE SECTIONS AND THE OFFICERS OF 
THE SECTIONS 


Section 1. In addition to the powers and duties of the several sec- 
tions prescribed by the constitution they are hereby authorized to 
frame and present to the association or to the executive committee 
recommendations for the inauguration of new policies and activities 
in the special fields of such sections and the prosecution of research 
work in such fields. 


Section 2. The chairman of the several sections shall be the execu- 
tive officers thereof and shall be responsible for carrying out the gen- 
eral purposes and policies of the sections. They shall be ex-officio 
members of the executive committee. They shall preside at the busi- 
ness meetings of their several sections and either preside personally 
or provide for presiding officers for all other meetings of the sec- 
tions. In consultation with the president and the program commit- 
tee of the association and with the vice-chairman and secretary- 
treasurer of the section, each chairman of a section shall prepare the 
program for the annual meeting of that section. She shall make such 
reports and perform such further duties as shall be prescribed by the 
association, by the by-laws, by the president or by her section. 


Section 3. The retiring chairman shall automatically become the 
vice--chairman of the section and as such shall perform all the duties 
of the chairman in her absence or disability. 
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Section 4. The secretary-treasurer of the several sections shall 
perform the usual duties of these two offices. She shall make such 
reports and perform such other duties as shall be prescribed by the 
association, by the by-laws, by the president, by her section or by 
the chairman thereof. 


Section 5. At the expiration of their terms of office the several offi- 
cers of the sections shall surrender to their successors in office, all 
books, papers, documents, records and other property of the section 
in their hands and a detailed report of the work of the office and 
such other facts as will assist the incoming officers to take up their 
work with the least possible loss of progress. 


ARTICLE VI. POWERS AND DUTIES OF COMMITTEES 


Section 1. In addition to the executive committee there shall be the 
following standing committees and such others as the association and 
the executive committee shall from time to time authorize—program, 
press and publication, health, affiliation and cooperation, membership, 
research, qualification and preparation of deans and advisers, audit, 
and nominating. These and all other committees except the executive 
committee shall be appointed by and the chairman designated by the 
president unless otherwise specifically provided. 


Section 2. The chairmen of all standing committees and a ma- 
jority of the members of such committees shall be chosen from among 
the active members of the association except as provided in Article 
III, Section 2 of the constitution. The remaining members of the com- 
mittees may be either active, associate, or other members of the 
association; or where there are special reasons therefor, may be indi- 
viduals not members of the association. 


Section 3. The chairmen of the several committees may add to the 
membership of their committees as circumstances may require so long 
as a majority of the members of their committees are active members 
of the association. All such additions must, however, be reported to 
the secretary as soon as made. 


Section 4. All active work other than the preparation of the annual 
report of all standing and special committees except the executive com- 
mittee shall be terminated, as far as possible, 45 days before the date 
of the annual meeting. The chairman of the sections and of each com- 
mittee which has received appropriations either through the budget 
or by special action of the executive committee shall, at least 45 days 
before the annual meeting, make a full detailed report to the treasurer 
of the association of the amount received and the amounts disbursed 
by the committee accompanied by properly signed vouchers for all 


disbursements as far as practicable and a remittance’ for any unex- 
pended balance. 
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Section 5. The program committee shall consist of the president, 
the second vice-president, the secretary, the chairmen of the several 
sections, and the chairmen of the committees on press and publica- 
tion and affiliation and cooperation. It shall be the duty of this com- 
mittee to prepare a program for the annual meeting of the association 
and of the several sections. 

Section 6. The press and publication committee shall consist of the 
editor of the current issues of the association when appointed and 
five other members appointed by the president, one each year for a 
term of five years or until their successors are appointed and have 
qualified except as provided in Section 3 above. It shall be the duty 
of the committee to give publicity to the purposes and activities of 
the association, to publish the current issues by whatever name known, 
including the year book; to assemble and review papers, theses, 
addresses, articles, etc. bearing upon the work and other interests of 
deans and advisers and publish those which, in the opinion of the 
committee, are worthy of perpetuation. 

The committee shall furnish the program committee, as received 
and reviewed, copies of all such papers, theses, addresses, articles, 
etc, as appear to be worthy of a place on the program of the annual 
meeting of either the association or of the several sections. 

Section 7. The health committee shall consist of five members to 
be appointed, except as provided in Section 3 above, by the president, 
one each year for a term of five years or until their successors are 
appointed and have qualified. It shall be the duty of this committee 
by means of student health surveys and other investigations to as- 
semble and furnish to deans and advisers and other interested workers 
information regarding student health measures throughout the 
eountry and other health data and foster any movements calculated 
materially to improve the physical, mental, and moral health of girl 
and women students. 

Section 6. The affiliation and cooperation committees shall consist 
of the first vice-president ex-officio and five members to be appointed 
except as provided in Section 3 above, by the president, one each year 
for a term of five years or until their successors are appointed and 
have qualified. The duties of this committee shall be twofold; 

First, to bring into affiliation with this association as far as pos- 
sible all existing regional, state, district, local, and other organizations 
of deans and advisers as provided in Article VII of the constitution 
and to foster the establishment of such organizations where none now 
exist and bring them into like affiliation with this association and 
carry out the purpose of this asociation to serve as a parent associa- 
tion to all such organizations. 

Second, to make arrangements whereby this association may enter 
into cooperation with other national or lesser organizations not of 
deans or advisers, but which, in one way or another, are vitally inter- 
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ested in the welfare and better development of the girls and young 
women with whom deans and advisers are working or in which they 
have been or may soon be interested. 

Section 9. The membership committee shall consist of five members 
appointed, except as provided in Section 3 above, by the president, 
one each year, for a term of five years or until their successors are 
appointed and have qualified. It shall be the duty of this committee 
to promote the growth of the association. 

Section 10. The research committee shall consist of five members 
appointed, except as provided in Section 3 above, by the president, 
one each year for a term of five years or until their successors are 
appointed and have qualified. 

It shall be the duty of this committee to make exhaustive investi- 
gations of matters of interest to deans and advisers submitted to it 
by the association, by the executive committee, or by the president; 
and, unless otherwise specifically advised by the body or officer 
requesting the research, it shall submit its findings in the form of 
reports or bulletins which, when requested by the program committee, 
shall be presented at the annual meeting of the association or of the 
sections and published in their entirety or in condensed form in the 
association current issues; and if so directed by the association or 
by the executive committee, in other designated publications or as 
pamphlets for free distribution to members or others or for sale. 

Section 11. The committee on qualifications and preparation of 
deans and advisers shall consist of five members appointed, except as 
provided in Section 8 above, by the president, one each year for a term 
of five years or until their successors are appointed and have quali- 
fied. 


The duties of this committee shall be twofold: 


First, to determine the qualifications of deans and advisers of the 
several classes and of their assistants and to report the same to the 
association or to the executive committee for final action; and from 
time to time similarly to report any changes thought necessary in 
the official list of qualifications. 

Second, to determine what are the necessary preparations of deans 
and advisers of the several classes and of their assistants and to 
report the same to the association or to the executive committee for 
final action; and from time to time similarly to report any changes 
thought necessary in the official statement of required preparation 
and foster a movement to induce our larger colleges, universities, 
teacher-training, and other schools to include in their curriculums 
courses of study calculated thoroughly to prepare deans and advisers 
of the several classes and their assistants for their work and to give 


diplomas or other evidences of the successful completion of such 
courses. 
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Section 12. The audit committee shall consist of two members ap- 
pointed by the president one each year for a term of two years or until 
their successors are appointed and have qualified. It shall be the 
duty of this committee to audit the accounts of the treasurer and 
submit a report thereon at the annual meeting of the association. 
Whenever the volume of accounts justifies it, the committee shall em- 
ploy an impartial certified auditor or accountant to pass upon and 
report upon the treasurer’s accounts; and the report of such auditor 
or accountant shall be submitted to the association along with the 
report of the auditing committee. 

Section 13. The nominating committee shall consist of five members 
appointed, except as provided in Section 8 above, by the president, 
one each year for a term of five years or until their successors are 
appointed and have qualified. 

The duties of this committee shall be to make as thorough a study 
as possible of the active membership of the association and to consult 
any other sources of information necessary to enable them to assemble 
a list of members having special qualifications for the several officers 
of the association and of the several sections, for executive secretary, 
and other important staff positions, for membership on the several 
standing and other committees and for the chairmanship of such 
committees and for any other office or position in connection with the 
association work; and be prepared, if possible, at least thirty days 
prior to the date when an election or appointment is about to take 
place to present at least two specially qualified candidates for each 
office or position to be filled. 

Section 14. The chairmen of the several standing and special com- 
mittees, except the executive committee, shall prepare detailed reports 
of the work of their several committees to be presented at the annual 
meeting of the association and to be printed in their entirety or in con- 
densed form in the current issues of the association. They shall 
make such other reports and shall perform such other duties as shall 
be prescribed from time to time by the association, by the executive 
committee, or by the president. 

Section 15. At the expiration of their terms of office the chairmen 
of the standing and other committees except the executive committee 
shall surrender to their successors in office all books, papers, and other 
property of the association or of the committee with a detailed report 
of the projects and activities undertaken by the committee, the pro- 
gress made, and such other facts as will assist the new chairmen to 
take up the work with the least loss of progress. 


ARTICLE VII. MEETINGS 


Section 1. The annual meeting of the association shall be held at 
the time and place to be fixed by vote of the association or of the exec- 
utive committee. 
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Section 2. Special meetings of the association may be called or 
caused to be called at any time by the president when the work of the 
association requires it and she shall call or cause to be called such 
special meetings upon written request of 5 per cent of the active 
membership of the association or upon written request or vote in 
meeting of a majority of the members of the executive committee. 
Special meetings shall be held at the time and place designated in the 
notice thereof. 

Section 3. Regular meetings of the executive committee shall be 
held immediately following ach annual meeting of the association 
and immediately preceding the next annual meeting at the time and 
place fixed by the association, by the executive committee, or by the 
president. 

Section 4. Special meetings of the executive committee may be 
called or caused to be called by the president at any time when the 
work of the committee requires it and she shall call or cause to be 
called such special meeting upon written request or vote in meeting 
of a majority of the members of the executive committee. 

Section 5. Regular meetings of the several sections shall be held 
during the annual meeting of the association at the time and place 
designated in the notice of such meeting. ‘ 

Section 6. Special meetings of a section may be called or caused 
to be called at any time by the chairman when the work of the section 
requires it and she shall call or cause to be called such special meet- 
ing upon written request of 5 per cent of the active members of the 
section. 

Section 7. Meetings of standing and special committees, except the 
executive committee, may be called or caused to be called by the chair- 
man at any time when the work of the committee requires it and she 
shall call or cause to be called such meetings upon written request or 
vote in meeting of a majority of the active members of the committee. 


ARTICLE VIII. NOTICES OF MEETINGS 


Section 1. Due notice of the annual meeting of the association 
shall consist of a written notice stating the time and place of such 
meeting mailed to each active member at least thirty days prior to 
such meeting or similar verbal, written, or other notice given or 
delivered to her early enough to make it possible for her, after 
receiving such notice, to reach the place of meeting at the appointed 
time by the ordinary means of conveyance. A printed program which 
states the time and place of meeting shall be construed as such writ- 
ten notice. 

Section 2. The notice of the special meetings of the association 
shall conform to the above requirements and in addition shall state 
the object or objects of such meetings. 
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Section 3. Due notice of the regular meetings of the executive 
committee shall consist of a written notice stating the time and place 
of such meeting mailed to each member at least fifteen days prior to 
such meeting or similar verbal, written or other notice given or 
delivered to her personally before the hour of the meeting. 

Section 4. Due notice of the special meetings of the executive com- 
mittee shall conform to the above requirements and in addition shall 
state the object or objects of such meetings. 

Section 5. Due notice of regular meetings of the several sections 
shall consist of a written notice stating the time and place of such 
meetings mailed to each active member at least thirty days prior to 
such meeting or similar verbal, written, or other notice given or de- 
livered to her early enough to make it possible for her, after receiy- 
ing such notice, to reach the place of meeting at the appointed timd 
by the ordinary means of conveyance. In this case also a printed 
program stating the time and place of meeting shall be construed as 
such written notice. 

Section 6. Due notice of special meetings of the several sections 
shall conform to the above requirements and in addition shall state 
the object or objects of such meeting. 

Section 7. Due notice of special meetings of standing and other 
committees shall consist of a written notice stating the time, place, 
and object or objects of such meeting mailed to each member of the 
committee at least fifteen days prior to such meeting or similar verbal, 
written, or other notice given or delivered to her early enough to make 
it possible for her after receiving the notice to reach the place of 
meeting at the appointed time by the ordinary means of conveyance. 

Section 8. Due notice of proposals of new policies of the association 
or the modification of existing policies and due notice of action upon 
applications of organizations for affiliation with the association shall 
consist of a written statement of the proposed new policies or modifi- 
eation of policies or of the desired affiliation mailed to each active 
member of the association or of the executive committee as the case 
may be at least thirty days prior to the meeting at which action is to 
be taken or a similar verbal, written, or other notice given or delivered 
to her early enough to make it possible for her, after receiving the 
notice, to reach the place of meeting at the appointed time by the ordi- 
nary means of conveyance. 

Section 9. Any member who changes her address during the year 
so that the notices provided for in this article, if sent to the address 
last formally given to the secretary or treasurer, will not reach her 
in time to make it possible for her or her mail vote provided for in the 
following article, to reach the place of meeting at the appointed time, 
must notify the secretary of the association of such change. 

Section 10. Any notice provided for in this article may be waived 
by written waiver properly dated and signed by the member. 
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ARTICLE IX. QUORUMS AND MAIL VOTING 


Section 1. Twenty-five active members of the association and eight 
active members of any section shall constitute a quorum for the trans- 
action of business and, unless otherwise provided, a majority of the 
active members present and voting at duly constituted meetings shall 
be necessary to pass any measure. 


Section 2. A majority of the active members of the executive com- 
mittee and of all other standing and special committees shall consti- 
tute a quorum of these bodies for the transaction of business and, 
unless otherwise provided, a majority vote of the active members 
present and voting at duly constituted committee meetings shall be 
necessary to pass any measure. 


Section 3. Both the association, the several sections, the executive 
committee, and other standing and special committees are authorized 
in their discretion to submit to the active members of their several 
bodies by mail or written ballot any question, motion, or resolution 
upon which it is necessary or desirable to secure the action of the 
entire active membership of the body and such vote shall be as con- 
clusive and binding as though taken in a meeting duly called for the 
purpose; and, if a majority approve the question, motion, or resolu- 
tion so submitted, it shall be entered in its proper order in the minute 
book of the body, if one is kept. 


Section 4. In case there is not a quorum present at any duly called 
meeting of the association, of any section, of the executive committee 
or of any other standing or special committee but there are present at 
least one-half of the number of active members necessary to consti- 
tute a quorum, those present may in their discretion, by majority 
vote, authorize the submission to all of the members of the body, by 
mail or written ballot, any question, motion, or resolution upon which 
it is necessary or desirable to secure the action of the entire member- 
ship of the body and such vote shall be as conclusive and binding as 
though taken in a meeting duly called for the purpose, and if a major- 
ity approve the question, motion, or resolution it shall be entered in 
the proper order in the record book of the body in case formal records 
of meetings are kept. 


ARTICLE X. VACANCIES 


Section 1. The executive committee by majority vote may fill any 
vacancies in the offices of the association and of the committee until 
their successors are elected in regular course and have qualified. 


Section 2. The president may fill any vacancies in the positions 
of chairmen, vice-chairmen, secretary-treasurer or other officers of 
the several sections and of the standing and special committees ex- 
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cepting the executive committees and in the membership of such com- 
mittees until their successors are elected or appointed in regular 
course and have qualified. 


ARTICLE XI. FISCAL YEAR 


The fiscal year of the association shall begin on the first day of 
January in each year and end on the thirty-first day of the following 
December. 


ARTICLE XII. ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Section 1. The order of business at the annual meeting and, as far 
as applicable, at the special meetings of the association shall be: 


1. Call to order. 
2. Reading of minutes. 
3. Reports of the following officers: 
President. 
Secretary. 
Treasurer. 
Executive secretary. 
4, Reports of the following committees: 

Press and publications. 

Health. 

Affiliation and cooperation. 

Membership. 

Research. 

Qualifications and preparation of deans and advisers. 

Audit. 

Nominating. 

Election of officers. 

Communications. 

Miscellaneous business. 
8. Adjournment. 

Section 2. The order of business at meetings of the sections and 
of the executive committee and, as far as applicable of all other stand- 
ing and special committees shall be: 

1. Call to order. 
Roll call. 
Reading of minutes. 
Reports of officers and committees. 
Report of nominating committee. 
Election of officers or members. 
Communications. 
Miscellaneous business. 
Adjournment. 
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ARTICLE XIII. RULES OF ORDER 


Section 1. The rules of parliamentary procedure as laid down in 
Robert’s revised “Rules of Order” shall govern all meetings of the 
association, of the sections, of the executive committee, and of all 
standing and special committees except as otherwise provided in the 
constitution and by-laws or unless a different rule shall be estab- 
lished by resolutions of the association or of the executive committee. 


ARTICLE XIV. AMENDMENTS 


Section 1. These by-laws may be amended at any regular or 
special meeting of the association by a two-thirds vote of the active 
members present and voting, provided that notice thereof with a copy 
of such proposed amendment shall have been served upon every active 
member of the association at least thirty days prior to such meeting. 


Section 2. Any one or more of the provisions of these by-laws may 
be suspended for a part or all of any meeting of the association by 
a two-thirds vote of the active members present and voting. 


SUGGESTED MODEL CONSTITUTIONS AND BY- 
LAWS FOR STATE AND DISTRICT ASSOCIA- 
TIONS AND FOR LOCAL CLUBS OF 
DEANS AND ADVISERS 


These have been drafted on the suppositions: 


1. That generally the district associations and local clubs 
may not have large enough memberships to justify dividing 
into sections. 


2. That they will not have business enough to justify 
the employment of an executive secretary. 


3. That the National Association will publish all periodi- 
cals so that the affiliated groups will not have any “current 
issues” of their own. 


4, That the National Association will eventually adopt 
organization papers essentially like those prepared by the 
author as a model for that organization. 


(MODEL) CONSTITUTION! 
FOR 
STATE AND DISTRICT ASSOCIATIONS AND LOCAL CLUBS 
OF DEANS OF WOMEN 


ARTICLE I, NAME 


Section 1. This organization shall be known as the (Name of 
State)2 Association of Deans of Women. 


ARTICLE II, PURPOSES 
The purposes of this association shall be: 


Section 1. To foster a spirit of unity and cooperation among deans 
and advisers of women and others having the same or similar pur- 
poses. 

Section 2. To create a recognized professional status for deans, 
advisers, and others engaged in the upbuilding of girls and young 
women physically, mentally, socially, and morally both in the field of 
education and in our civic and economic life. 

Section 3. To study systematically the best methods of preparing 
for and performing the work of advising girls and young women and 
to establish high standards of qualification for it. 

Section 4. To make clear to the public and to the governing boards 
of educational institutions where girls and women are educated the 
necessity of having in each of these institutions a competent and 
thoroughly trained woman as dean of women or of girls. 

Section 5. To study the problems common to deans and advisers 
ef women and girls and to gather and disseminate among its members 
and to the public generally data bearing upon all phases of the work 
of upbuilding girls and young women. To foster the building up of 
an adequate literature of the profession. 





1This model constitution and by-laws for a state association will 
serve the same purpose for a district association or for a city deans’ 
and advisers’ club by changing the heading and in the club organiza- 
tion papers substituting “club” for “association” throughout. Any 
cther necessary changes will be indicated in subsequent footnotes. 
The author will gladly assist any state or district association or local 
club in adapting these models to their needs. 

2For district association insert here the name of the district. For 
local associations such title as “Buffalo Deans of Women’s Club” is 
suggested. 
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Section 6. To affiliate and cooperate with the National Association 
of Deans of Women, hereinafter generally called the “national asso- 
ciation,” and with all state and local associations and clubs of deans 
and advisers of young women and girls affiliated with the national 
association and with other organizations having like or similar pur- 
poses, in realizing their purposes and in carrying out their policies. 


Section 7. To undertake each year some definite constructive work. 


ARTICLE III]. MEMBERSHIP 


Section 1. There shall be three kinds of members—active, asso- 
ciate, and honorary, and such other kinds as shall be provided for by 
the by-laws or by the association. 

Section 2. Associate and honorary members shall enjoy all the 
rights and privileges of active membership, except the right to parti- 
cipate in the business meetings, the right to vote, and the right to 
hold office. 

One or more of these rights may be accorded one or more associate 
or honorary members at any meeting of the association for that meet- 
ing, by a two-thirds vote of the active members present. 

The right to hold office for an entire term may be accorded an asso- 
ciate or honorary member by a two-thirds vote of all the active 
members of the association expressed either in writing or by vote in 
meeting. 

If notice is duly served upon each active member that a vote is to 
be taken at a forthcoming meeting, to accord to an associate or hon- 
orary member, named, the right to hold a specific office, then such 
right may be conferred by a two-thirds vote of the active members 
present at that meeting and voting. 


Section 8. The by-laws shall prescribe who shall be eligible to 


active and who to associate, honorary, or other kinds of membership 
and the conditions of membership. 


Section 4. All properly accredited active and associate members of 
national, district, and local associations or clubs of deans or advisers 
of young women or girls, having like or similar purposes and becom- 
ing affiliated with this association, upon the payment of the annual 
dues and filing the credentials provided for in Article II of the by- 
laws shall become duly accredited active or associate members of this 
association as the case may be. 


ARTICLE IV. OFFICERS 


Section 1. The officers of the association shall be a president, a 
first vice-president, a second vice-president, a secretary and a treas- 
urer, and such other officers as shall from time to time be provided 
for in the by-laws or by the association, or by the executive committee. 
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Section 2. The same member may fill any two offices except that 
of president if it shall be so provided in the by-laws or by the asso- 
ciation or by the executive committee. 

Section 3. The time and manner of election or appointment of, the 
term of office, and the powers and duties of the several officers and 
the manner of filling vacancies shall be fixed by the by-laws. 


ARTICLE V. EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Section 1. The executive committee shall consist of the president, 
the first vice-president, the second vice-president, the secretary and 
the treasurer of the association, the chairmen of the several sections, 
and of such other officers, chairmen, and members of the staff as shall 
be made members of the executive committee by the by-laws or by the 
association. 

Section 2. It shall be the governing body of the association and 
shall have all of the powers and shall perform all of the duties of the 
association in the interims between association meetings. However, 
neither the officers of the association nor the executive committee shall 
have power to add to or modify the purposes or broad policies of the 
association, except as so specifically authorized by the association. 

Section 3. It shall be responsible for the promotion and effective 
carrying out of the policies of the association and program of work 
entrusted to the various sections, officers, and committees and the 
securing of funds therefor. 

Section 4. The members of the executive committee shall be trus- 
tees of the property of the association and, as such, are authorized, 
in the name of the association, to appeal or apply for, take, receive by 
bequest, devise, gift, purchase, or lease, either absolutely, or in trust, 
for any of its purposes, and hold property, real or personal, without 
limitation as to amount or value except such as the statutes impose 
and to dispose of the same whenever it is to the best interests of the 
association to do so. 





1Reference to sections or chairmen of sections in the following 
places in the constitutions and by laws of district associations and 
local clubs should be omitted if the membership is so small that divi- 
sion into sections is impracticable; Constitution—Article V, Section 
1; all of Article VI and the numbers of subsequent articles changed 
accordingly. By-laws—Article II; Article III, Section 2 and 5; 
Article IV, Section 1; all of Article V to be omitted and the subsequent 
article numbers changed accordingly; Article VI, Sections 4, 5, 9; 
Article VII, Sections 5 and 6; Article VIII, Sections 5 and 6 to be 
omitted and the numbers of subsequent sections changed accordingly; 
Article IX, Sections 1, 2, 3, 4; Article X, Section 2; Article XII, Sec- 
tion 2; Article XIII, Section 1. 
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Section 5. The further powers and duties of the executive commit- 
tee, the time, place, and manner of calling meetings thereof, the man- 
ner of filling vacancies therein, and the quorums necessary to tran- 
sact business and its method of securing and disbursing funds shall 
ke fixed by the by-laws or by the association. 


: 


ARTICLE VI. SECTIONS 


Section 1. In order to carry out the objects of the association more 
effectively there shall be four sections to be known as deans and 
deans of women of universities, deans and deans of women of colleges, 
deans of women of teacher-training schools, and deans of girls of sec- 
ondary institutions. These sections may be changed and additional 
sections created by the by-laws or by the association from time to time 
as deemed expedient. 

Section 2. The officers of the sections shall be a chairman, a vice- 
chairman, a secretary-treasurer, and such other officers as the by- 
laws, the association, the several sections, or the executive commit- 
tee shall from time to time determine, to be elected by the several sec- 
tions at their annual meetings or at special meetings called for the 
purpose, from among the active members of the association except as 
provided in Article III, Section 2 of the constitution for a term of 
two years or until their successors are elected and have qualified. 
The chairmen shall be elected on the even years and the secretary- 
treasurer on the odd years. The outgoing chairmen shall be the vice- 
chairmen for the succeeding two years. 

Section 3. The powers and duties of the sections and of the officers 
thereof and the time, place, and manner of calling meetings of the 
sections and the manner of filling vacancies therein and the quorums 
necessary to transact business shall be fixed by the by-laws or by 
the association. 


ARTICLE VII.l AFFILIATION 


Section 1. Any district association or local club of deans and ad- 
visers of young women or girls now organized, or which shall here- 
after be organized within this state, having the same or similar pur- 
poses may become affiliated with this association and its members be- 
come members of the several kinds of this association by adopting 
and filing with the secretary of this association a resolution request- 
ing such affiliation and by conforming its constitution and by-laws to 
the constitution and by-laws of this association and at all times main- 


——— 
1Where several local clubs desire to form a district association this 
article modified to fit the case should be inserted in the district con- 
stitution, but it should be omitted in the constitutions of local clubs 
and the numbers of the subsequent articles changed accordingly. 
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taining such conformity and by agreeing to observe such reasonable 
rules and regulations as shall from time to time be adopted by this 
association in so far as they affect such affiliated organizations and by 
filing the credentials and paying into the treasury of this association 
the quota of annual dues prescribed by Article II of the by-laws. 
Such affiliation shall become effective only upon approval thereof by 
a majority vote of this association or of the executive committee. 


ARTICLE VIII. AMENDMENTS 


Section 1. This constitution may be amended at any regular or 
special meeting of the association by a two-thirds vote of the active 
members present and voting, provided that notice thereof, with a copy 
of such proposed amendment, shall have been duly served upon each 
active member at least fifteen days prior to such meeting. 

Section 2.1 Any change in this association’s constitution or by- 
laws or in any rule or regulation of this association shall become 
binding and effective upon affiliated organizations only when a duly 
certified copy thereof shall have been delivered to such affiliated or- 
ganizations. 


(MODEL) BY-LAWS 
FOR 
STATE2 AND DISTRICT ASSOCIATIONS AND FOR LOCAL 
CLUBS OF DEANS OF WOMEN 


ARTICLE I. MEMBERSHIP 


Section 1. Women of the following classes shall be eligible to 
active membership: 


1. Deans of women. 

2. Deans of women’s or coeducational schools. 

8. Advisers of girls. 

4, Advisers of women. 

5. Heads of women’s or coeducational schools. 

6. Preceptresses of women’s or coeducational schools. 

7. Principals of women’s or coeducational schools. 

8. Assistant principals of women’s or coeducational schools. 
9. Social directors. 


eee eee 
1This section should not, of course, be included in the constitution 


of local clubs. 


2This heading like the constitution heading should be adapted to 
the district or local organization name. 
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10. School vocational and school camp and personnel counselors 
of women. 

11. All other women by whatever official name known who perform 
the duties towards girls and young women similar to those of the 
above-named classes. 

Section 2. Women of the following classes shall be eligible to 
associate membership: 

1. Professors and assistant professors, instructors and assistant 
instructors, teachers and assistant teachers who teach girls and young 
women. 

2. Educational administrative officers and assistants not enumer- 
ated in Section I of this article who have supervision of girls and 
young women. 

3. Mistresses or matrons or similar heads of residence halls whose 
duties include those of social director. 

4. Young Women’s Christian Association secretaries and workers. 

5. Leaders of girl scouts, camp fire girls, and similar organiza- 
tions of girls and young women. 

6. Officers of womens’ clubs and other organizations whose mem- 
bership includes girls or young women. 

7. Deaconesses and other religious and  semireligious workers 
among girls and young women. 

8. Industrial or social welfare and settlement workers among girls 
and young women. 

9. Vocational and camp and personnel counselors of girls and 
young women other than school, vocational, and camp and personnel 
counselors. : 

10. Members of classes studying the work of advising girls and 
young women. 

11. Teachers of social hygiene. 

12. Women physicians. 

18. Physical directors of girls and young women. 

14. Members of Mothers’ and Parent-Teacher and similar organi- 
zations interested especially in the welfare of school girls and young 
women. 

15. Mothers of adolescent girls and young women. 

16. All others by whatever name known who performs duties 
towards girls and young women similar to those of the above-named 
classes in this section. 

Section 8. Any individual of the classes named in Sections 1 and 
2 above shall, upon paying the annual dues prescribed for her class 
and receiving her credentials, thereby becomes a member of the 
association. 

Section 4. The title of honorary member may be conferred upon 
any woman who has rendered distinguished service in the field of 
education in any of the capacities enumerated in Section 1 of this 
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article by a two-thirds vote of the active members present and voting 
at any annual meeting of the association or at any special meeting 
called for the purpose. Honorary members shall be exempt from the 
payment of dues and shall enjoy all the privileges of active mem- 
bership except the right to hold office and the right to vote. 


Section 5. The association or the executive committee by a two- 
thirds vote of the active members present and voting at any regular 
meeting or at any special meeting called for the purpose may, for 
sufficient cause shown, terminate the membership of a member of any 
class, in which case the dues, or an equitable proportion thereof, paid 
by the member shall be refunded. 


Section 6. All memberships, active, associate, and any others 
except honorary and life memberships, shall terminate automatically 
with the expiration of the year for which dues have been paid. 


ARTICLE II. DUES! 


Section 1. The annual dues of active members shall be $5 and of 
associate members $3. 


Section 2. Deans, advisers, and other women eligible for member- 
ship under the provisions of Article I of these by-laws, who are mem- 
bers of, or who apply for membership in, a district association or local 
club affiliated with the national association or with this association, 
shall pay their combined annual dues of $5 for actve membership 
or $3 for associate membership, as the case may be, to the treasurer 
of the local club who shall prepare and deliver the necessary cre- 
dentials. 


Section 8. The “credential of membership” in the district associa- 
ticns and local clubs shall be made in quadruplicate on forms provided 
by the treasurer of the national association to the treasurer of the 
district associations and local clubs; one of the four copies to be de- 
livered to the applicant in place of a receipt for the payment of her 
dues, one copy to be filed in the office of the treasurer of the local club, 
one to be filed in the office of the treasurer of this association by 
the treasurer of the local club, and one to be filed in the office of the 
treasurer of the national association by the treasurer of the local 
club. 





1If those charged with the responsibility of framing by-laws for 
district associations or local clubs find difficulty in adapting this article 
on dues to their needs, write to the author, and the proper phrasing 
will be suggested. The regulations here given are those that apply 
to state associations. 
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With every credentiai of membership sent to this association 
treasurer a remittance of $2 for each active member (out of the $5 
paid to the district association or local club treasurer) and $1 for 
each associate member (out of the $3 paid to the local club treasurer) 
shall be immediately forwarded to the treasurer of this association. 
With every credential of membership sent to the national association 
treasurer, a remittance of $2 for each active member (out of the 
$5 paid to the local club treasurer) and $1 for each associate member 
(out of the the $3 paid to the local club treasurer) shall be imme- 
diately forwarded to the treasurer of the national association. 

Section 4. The treasurer 6f this association is authorized to issue 
credentials of membership in triplicate to detached members, viz. 
deans, advisers, and other women eligible to membership under the 
provisions of Article I of these by-laws who apply directly to this 
association for membership, whether or not they are from communi- 
ties having district associations or local clubs, upon the payment by 
such detached members of the annual dues of $5 for active member- 
ship and $3 for associate membership. One of these triplicate cre- 
dentials shall be delivered to the applicant in place of a receipt for 
the payment of her dues. One shall be filed in the office of the treas- 
urer of this association, and one shall be filed by the treasurer of this 
association with the treasurer of the national association. With every 
credential of detached membership sent by the treasurer of this asso- 
ciation to the treasurer of the national association a remittance of $3 
for each active member (out of the $5 paid to the treasurer of the 
state association) and $2 for each associate member (out of the $3 
paid to the treasurer of this association) shall be forwarded imme- 
diately to the treasurer of the national association. 

The credentials issued by the district associations or the local clubs 
shall entitle the members so accredited to all the rights and privileges 
of active or associate membership, as the case may be, in the district 
association and the local club and in this association and also in the 
national association. The credentials issued to detached members by 
this association shall entitle the member so accredited to all the rights 
and privileges of active or associate membership, as the case may be, 
in this and the national association, but not in the district associations 
or the local clubs of the state. 

Section 5. All of the above-described credentials must be renewed 
for each succeeding year in like manner. 

Section 6. Any active, associate, or other member who pays $100 
in advance and thereby becomes a life member of this association shall 
receive a credential to that effect. She shall be exempt from the pay- 
ment of further dues. 

Upon receipt of the life membership dues of any member, the treas- 
urer shall immeediately remite $75 thereof to the treasurer of the 
national association. 
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Section 7. Affiliated district associations and local clubs may, in 
addition to the annual dues provided for in this article, have such 
initiation fees, such further annual dues and other charges as their 
work may require, but no part of the funds arising from such addi- 


tional fees, dues, or charges need be forwarded to the treasurer of 
this association. 


ARTICLE III, POWERS, DUTIES, AND TERMS OF OFFICE OF OFFICERS 


Section 1. The officers of the association shall be elected by ballot 
by majority vote of the active members present and voting at the 
annual meeting of the association, or at a special meeting called for 
the purpose, to serve for a term of two years or until their successors 
are elected and have qualified. The president and treasurer shall be 
elected in the odd years and the first vice-president and secretary in 
the even years. Their terms of office shall begin at the close of the 
meeting at which they are elected. 


Section 2. The president shall be the executive officer of the asso- 
ciation and ex-officio member and president of the executive committee. 
Except as otherwise provided, she shall preside at all meetings of the 
association and of the executive committee. She shall be the execu- 
tive head of the association and, as such, be charged with the duty of 
carrying out its various purposes and undertakings. She shall see 
that notices of all regular and special meetings of the association and 
of the executive committee are duly given. Unless otherwise provided, 
she shall appoint all standing and special committees. She shall 
countersign all checks drawn by the treasurer except as provided in 
Section 7 of this article. She shall sign and execute for the associa- 
ticn all agreements and other formal documents when duly author- 
ized so to do by the association or by the executive committee. Un; 
less otherwise provided, she shall fill all vacancies in the offices of 
the various sections and of the standing and special committees except 
of the executive committee until such time as the vacancies shall be 
filled in regular course and the new appointees have qualified. She 
shall make a full report to be presented at the annual meeting of the 
association. She shall make such other reports and perform such 
other duties as shall from time to time be prescribed by the associa- 
tion or by the executive committee. 


Section 3. The first vice-president shall act in place of the presi- 
dent during her absence or disability. She shall be ex-officio a mem- 
ber of the executive committee and first vice-president thereof and 
shall have such further powers and perform such other duties as shall 
from time to time be prescribed by the association, by the executive 
committee and by the president. 
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Section 4. The retiring president shall automatically become the 
second vice-president. She shall act in place of the president during 
both her absence or disability and the absence or disability of the 
first vice-president. She shall be ex-officio a member of the executive 
committee and second vice-president thereof. Under the direction of 
the executive committee and in cooperation with the second vice-presi- 
dent of the national! association she shall have general supervision of 
the affiliation work of the association, the building up of the present 
affiliated district2 associations and local clubs of the state, and the 
organization of new ones when desirable, and she shall perform such 
other duties as shall from time to time be prescribed by the associa- 
tion, by the executive committee, or by the president. 

Section 5. The secretary shall conduct the correspondence of the 
association under the direction of the president, unless otherwise pro- 
vided for. She shall keep or have kept an accurate record of the 
regular and special meetings of the association and of the executive 
committee, of which body she shall be ex-officio a member and secre-, 
tary. She shall be custodian of all books, papers, documents, and’ 
records of the association, of the executive committee and of all other 
committees not otherwise provided for, and at the expiration of her 
term of office she shall promptly surrender the same to her successor. 
She shall, when requested by the president, give due notice of all 
regular and special meetings of the association and of the executive! 
committee and of the other standing and special committees. She 
shall keep at all times an accurate list of the names and addresses of 
all active, associate, and other members of the association and of the 
officers of the association, section officers, committees, and chairmen 
thereof; and upon request shall furnish copies thereof to the associa- 
tion, to the executive committee, and to any other officer of the asso- 
ciation. She shall make a detailed report to be presented at the annual 
meeting of the association. She shall make such other reports and 
shall perform such other duties as shall from time to time be pre- 
scribed by the association, by the executive committee, or by the presi- 
dent. 

‘Section 6. The treasurer shall be the fiscal officer of the associa- 
tion and ex-officio a member of and treasurer of the executive come 
mittee and as such shall receive all moneys of the association and’ 
deposit them in such bank or banks as shall be designated by the asso- 
ciation or by the executive committee, and shall disburse them at the 
direction of the association, of the executive committee, or of the presi- 
dent by checks signed by herself and countersigned by the president. 


SS 
1Jn the district association by-laws add here “and state associations” 
then below omit “district associations and.” 
2See note 1. 
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By similar checks she shall honor all requisitions of officers, chairmen 
of committees, and others granted appropriations by the terms of the 
budget or by special appropriations of the executive committee up to 
the amounts so appropriated without further authority; but checks 
shall not be so issued if the amount called for exceeds the funds avail- 
able under that specific appropriation. In making such disbursements 
the treasurer shall issue checks only upon receipt of a properly signed 
voucher referring to the specific budget or executive committee appro- 
priation being drawn against. A current expense account of not to 
exceed $501 at any one time may be opened by vote of the association, 
or of the executive committee which may be drawn upon by checks 
signed by the treasurer only. Vouchers shall likewise be required 
upon the issuing of these checks when practicable. She shall keep 
true and exact accounts of all such receipts and disbursements and 
shall at all reasonable times upon demand exhibit her books and ac- 
counts to any officer of the association or to any auditor, accountant, 
or auditing committee, employed or appointed by the association, by 
the executive committee, by the audit committee, or by the president. 
She shall keep at all times accurate lists of all active, associate, and 
other members of the association and? of all officers of affiliated or- 
ganizations with their addresses; and upon request shall display the 
same or furnish copies thereof to the association, to the executive 
committee, to the secretary, or to any other officer of the association. 
She shall issue proper credentials of membership to all members 
paying their dues in the first instance to the association? and not to 
the district4 or local organizations. She shall give such bond as shall 
be prescribed by the association or by the executive committee for the 
faithful performance of her duties and for the delivery to her suc- 
cessor at the expiration of her term of office of all accounts, books 
vouchers, papers, moneys, and other property of the association, the 
expense for such bond to be paid by the association. She shall make 
a detailed report to be presented at the annual meeting of the asso- 
ciation. She shall make such other reports and perform such other 
duties as shall from time to time be prescribed by the association, by 
the executive committee or by the president. 





1A smaller current expense account may be found sufficient in 
district associations and local clubs. 

2In local club by-laws omit “and of all officers of affiliated organi- 
zations.” 

3In district association by-laws omit “district or” and after “organi- 
zations” add “as provided in Article II of these by-laws.” In local 
club by-laws, omit ‘association and not to the district or local organi- 
zations” and have it read, “in the first instance to the club as provided 
in Article II of these by-laws.” 

4See note 3. 
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Section 7. In the absence or disability of both the president and 
the vice-presidents at any meeting of the association or of the execu- 
tive committee a president pro tem to act during such absence or 
disability may be chosen by the meeting. 

Section 8. In the absence or disability of the secretary at any 
meeting of the association or of the executive committee a secretary 
pro tem to act during such absence or disability may be chosen by the 
meeting. 

Section 9. All officers of the association shall be chosen from among 
the active members of the association except as provided in Article 
III, Section 2 of the constitution. 

Section 10. All officers who have received appropriations for their 
work through the budget or by special action of the executive com- 
mittee shall at least fifteen days before the annual meeting make a 
full, detailed report to the treasurer of the association of the amount 
received and disbursed, accompanied, as far as possible, by properly 
signed vouchers for all disbursements and a remittance for any un- 
expended balance. 

Section 11. At the expiration of their terms of office the several 
officers and members of the staff of the association shall surrender 
to their successors in office all books, papers, documents, records, and 
other property of the association in their hands and a detailed report 
of the projects and activities under way with the present condition 
of each and such other facts as will assist the incoming officers to 
take up their work with the least possible loss of progress. 


ARTICLE IV. ADDITIONAL MEMBERS OF AND POWERS AND DUTIES OF THE 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Section 1. The officers of the association shall be ex-officio officers 
of the executive committee. The chairmen of the several sections shall 
be ex-officio members of the executive committee. 

Section 2. All committees not provided for in Article VI, Section 
1 of these by-laws or otherwise shall be appointed by the executive 
committee. 

Section 3. The executive committee by majority vote may fill any 
vacancy occurring in the list of officers of the association until their 
successors have been elected or appointed in regular course and have 
qualified. 

Section 4. It shall make provision for all funds needed for carry- 
ing out the purposes and policies of the association and of its several 
subordinate bodies not provided by membership dues and from other 
regular sources. 

Section 5. Prior to the annual meeting of the association the execu- 
tive committee shall make up a tentative budget covering the esti- 
mated receipts and expenditures for the ensuing year, which budget 
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shall be submitted to the association at the annual meeting for its 
approval. When formally adopted, the budget shall govern gener- 
ally the expenditures of all officers and subordinate bodies of the 
association and others engaged in the work of the association. If 
emergencies arise during the year, making it necessary that any offi- 
cer or subordinate body of the association, or workers in association 
projects, have more funds than are provided in the budget, the execu- 
tive committee shall consider applications therefor on their merits; 
and if the expenditure seems to be justified, may make an additional 
appropriation therefor out of any unexpended and unappropriated 
balance in the treasury. 


ARTICLE V. POWERS AND DUTIES OF THE SECTIONS AND THE OFFICERS 
OF THE SECTIONS 


Section 1. In addition to the powers and duties of the several sec- 
tions prescribed by the constitution they are hereby authorized to 
frame and present to the association or to the executive committee 
recommendations for the inauguration of new policies and activities 
in the special fields of such sections and the prosecution of research 
and other work in such fields. 

Section 2. The chairmen of the several sections shall be the execu- 
tive officers thereof and shall be responsible for carrying out the 
general purposes and policies of the sections. They shall be ex-officio 
members of the executive committee. They shall preside at the busi- 
ness meetings of their several sections and either preside personally 
or provide for presiding officers for all other meetings of the sections. 
In consultation with the president and the program committee of the 
association and with the vice-chairman and secretary-treasurer of the 
section, each chairman of a section shall prepare the program for the 
annual meeting of that section. She shall make such reports and 
perform such further duties as shall be prescribed by the association, 
by the by-laws, by the president, or by her section. 

Section 3. The retiring chairman shall automatically become the 
vice-chairman of the section and as such shall perform all the duties 
of the chairman in her absence or disability. 

Section 4. The secretary-treasurer of the several sections shall per- 
form the usual duties of these two offices. She shall make such reports 
and perform such other duties as shall be prescribed by the associa- 
tion, by the by-laws, by the president, by her section, or by the chair- 
man thereof. 

Section 5. At the expiration of their terms of office the several 
officers of the sections shall surrender to their successors in office all 
books, papers, documents, records, and other property of the section 
in their hands and a detailed report of the work of the office and 
such other facts as will assist the incoming officers to take up their 
work with the least possible loss of progress. 
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ARTICLE VI. POWERS AND DUTIES OF COMMITTEES 


Section 1. In addition to the executive committee there shall be 
the following standing committees and such others as the association 
and the executive committee shall from time to time authorize: pro- 
gram, health, membership, audit, and nominating. These and all 
other committees except the executive committee shall be appointed 
by and the chairman designated by the president unless otherwise 
specifically provided. 

Section 2. The chairmen of all standing committees and a majority 
of the members of such committees shall be chosen from among the 
active members of the association except as provided in Article III, 
Section 2 of the constitution. The remaining members of the com- 
mittees may be either active, associate, or other members of the asso- 
ciation; or where there are special reasons therefor, may be indivi- 
duals not members of the association. 

Section 3. The chairmen of the several committees may add to the 
membership of their committees as circumstances may require so long 
as a majority of the members of their committees are active members 
of the association. All such additions must, however, be reported to 
the secretary as soon as made. 


Section 4. All active work other than the preparation of the annual 
report of all standing and special committees except the executive 
committee shall be terminated, as far as possible, fifteen days before 
the date of the annual meeting. The chairman of the sections and of 
each committee which has received appropriations either through 
the budget or by special action of the executive committee shall at 
least fifteen days before the annual meeting make a full detailed 
report to the treasurer of the association of the amount received and 
the amounts disbursed by the committee accompanied by properly 
signed vouchers for all disbursements as far as practicable and a 
remittanace for any unexpended balance. 


Section 5. The program committee shall consist of the president, 
the second vice-president, the secretary, and the chairmen of the 
several sections. It shall be the duty of this committee to prepare a 
program for the annual meeting of the association and of the several 
sections. 

Section 6. The health committee shall consist of five members to 
be appointed by the president, except as provided in Section 3 above, 
one each year for a term of five years or until their successors are 
appointed and have qualified. It shall be the duty of this committee 
to cooperate with the health committee of the national association and 
of the several state associations, and by means of student health 
surveys and other investigations to assemble and furnish to deans 
and advisers and other interested workers information regarding 
student health measures throughout the country and other health data, 
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and to foster any movements calculated materially to improve the 
physical, mental, and moral health of girl and women students. 

Section 7. The membership committee shall consist of five mem- 
bers appointed, except as provided in Sections 3 above, by the presi- 
dent, one each year, for a term of five years or until their successors 
are appointed and have qualified. It shall be the duty of this commit- 
tee to promote the growth of the association. 

Section 8. The audit committee shall consist of two members ap- 
pointed by the president one each year for a term of two years or until 
their successors are appointed and have qualified. It shall be the 
duty of this committee to audit the accounts of the treasurer and 
submit a report thereon at the annual meeting of the association. 
Whenever the volume of accounts justifies it, the committee shall em- 
ploy an impartial certified auditor or accountant to pass upon and 
report upon the treasurer’s accounts; and the report of such auditor 
or accountant shall be submitted to the association along with the 
report of the auditing committee. 

Section 9. The nominating committee shall consist of five members 
appointed, except as provided in Section 3 above, by the president, 
one each year for a term of five years or until their successors are 
appointed and have qualified. The duties of this committee shall be 
to make as thorough a study as possible of the active membership 
of the association and to consult any other sources of information 
necessary to enable them to assemble a list of members having special 
qualifications for the several offices of the association and of the sey- 
eral sections, for membership on the several standing and other com- 
mittees and for the chairmanship of such committees and for any 
other office or position in connection with the association work; and 
be prepared, if possible, at least thirty days prior to the date when 
an election or appointment is about to take place to present at least 
two specially qualified candidates for each office or position to be 
filled. 

Section 10. The chairmen of the several standing and_ special 
committees except the executive committee shall prepare detailed re- 
ports of the work of their several committees to be presented at the 
annual meeting of the association. They shall make such other re- 
ports and shall perform such other duties as shall be prescribed from 
time to time by the association, by the executive committee, or by the 
president. 

Section 11. At the expiration of their terms of office the chairmen 
of the standing and other committees except the executive committee 
shall surrender to their successors in office all books, papers, and 
other property of the association or of the committee with a detailed 
report of the projects and activities undertaken by the committee, the 
progress made, and such other facts as will assist the new chairmen 
to take up the work with the least loss of progress. 
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ARTICLE VII. MEETINGS 


Section 1. The annual meeting of the association shall be held at 
the time and place to be fixed by vote of the association or of the 
executive committee. 

Section 2. Special meetings of the association may be called or 
caused to be called at any time by the president when the work of 
the association requires it and she shall call or cause to be called 
such special meetings upon written request of 5 per cent of the active 
membership of the association or upon written request or vote in 
meeting of a majority of the members of the executive committee. 
Special meetings: shall be held at the time and place designated in 
the notice thereof. 

Section 3. Regular meetings of the executive committee shall be 
held immediately following each annual meeting of the association and 
immediately preceding the next annual meeting at the time and place 
fixed by the association, by the executive committee, or by the presi- 
dent. 

Section 4. Special meetings of the executive committee may be 
called or caused to be called by the president at any time when the 
work of the committee requires it and she shall call or cause to be 
called such special meeting upon written request or vote in meeting 
of a majority of the members of the executive committee. 

Section 5. Regular meetings of the several sections shall be held 
during the annual meeting of the association at the time and place 
designated in the notice of such meeting. 

Section 6. Special meetings of a section may be called or caused 
to be called at any time by the chairman when the work of the section 
requires it and she shall call or cause to be called such special meeting 
upon written request of ten active members of the section. 

Section 7. Meetings of standing and special committees except the 
executive committee may be called or caused to be called by the 
chairman at any time when the work of the committee requires it 
and she shall call or cause to be called such meetings upon written 
request or vote in meeting of a majority of the active members of 
the committee. 


ARTICLE VIII. NOTICES OF MEETINGS 


Section 1. Due notice of the annual meeting of the association shall 
consist of a written notice stating the time and place of such meeting 
mailed to each active member at least fifteen! days prior to such 





1{n district association and local club by-laws, in Article VIII, Sec- 
tion 1, change “fifteen days” to “ten days;” Section 3, change “ten 
days” to “five days.” Omit Sections 5 and 6 and change the subse- 
guent section numbers accordingly. Section 7, change “ten days” to 
“five days.” Section 8, change “fifteen days” to “ten days.” 
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meeting or similar verbal, written, or other notice given or delivered 
to her early enough to make it possible for her, after receiving such 
notice, to reach the place of meeting at the appointed time by the 
ordinary means of conveyance. A printed program which states the 
time and place of meeting shall be construed as such written notice. 


Section 2. Due notice of the special meetings of the association 
shall conform to the above requirements and in addition shall state 
the object or objects of such meetings. 

Section 8. Due notice of the regular meetings of the executive 
committee shall consist of a written notice stating the time and place 
of such meeting mailed to each member at least ten! days prior to 
such meeting or similar verbal, written, or other notice given or 
delivered to her personally before the hour of the meeting. 

Section 4. Due notice of the special meetings of the executive 
committee shall conform to the above requirements and in addition 
shall state the object or objects of such meetings. 

Section 5. Due notice of regular meetings of the several sections 
shall consist of a written notice stating the time and place of such 
meetings mailed to each active member at least fifteen? days prior 
to such meeting or similar verbal, written, or other notice given or 
delivered to her early enough to make it possible for her, after re- 
ceiving such notice, to reach the place of meeting at the appointed time 
by the ordinary means of conveyance. In this case also a printed 
program stating the time and place of meeting shall be construed as 
such written notice. 

Section 6. Due notice of special meetings of the several sections 
shall conform to the above requirements and in addition shall state 
the object or objects of such meeting. 

Section 7. Due notice of special meetings of standing and other 
committees shall consist of a written notice stating the time, place 
and object or objects of such meeting mailed to each member of the 
committee at least ten? days prior to such meeting or similar verbal, 
written, or other notice given or delivered to her early enough to make 
it possible for her after receiving the notice to reach the place of 
meeting at the appointed time by the ordinary means of conveyance. 

Section 8. Due notice of proposals of new policies of the associa- 
tion or the modification of existing policies and due notice of action 
upon applications of organizations for affiliation with the association 
shall consist of a written statement of the proposed new policies or 
modification of policies or of the desired affiliation mailed to each 
active member of the association or of the executive committee, as the 





1See note 1, p. 594. 
2See note 1, p. 594. 
8See note 1, p. 594. 
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case may be, at least fifteen! days prior to the meeting at which 
action is to be taken or a similar verbal, written, or other notice given 
or delivered to her early enough to make it possible for her, after 
receiving the notice, to reach the place of meeting at the appointed 
time by the ordinary means of conveyance. 

Section 9. Any member who changes her address during the year 
so that the notices provided for in this article, if sent to the address 
last formally given to the secretary or treasurer will not reach her 
in time to make it possible for her or her mail vote provided for in 
the following article to reach the place of meeting at the appointed 
time, must notify the secretary of the association of such change. 

Section 10. Any notice provided for in this article may be waived 
by written waiver properly dated and signed by the member. 


ARTICLE IX. QUORUMS AND MAIL VOTING 


Section 1. Fifteen! active members of the association and five 
active members of any section shall constitute a quorum for the 
transaction of business and, unless otherwise provided, a majority of 
the active members present and voting at duly constituted meetings 
shall be necessary to pass any measure. 

Section 2. A majority of the active members of the executive com- 
raittee and of all other standing and special committees shall con- 
stitute a quorum of these bodies for the transaction of business and, 
unless otherwise provided, a majority vote of the active members 
present and voting at duly constituted committee meetings shall be 
necessary to pass any measure. 

Section 3. Both the association, the several sections, the executive 
committee, and other standing and special committees are authorized 
in their discretion to submit to the active members of their several 
bodies by mail or written ballot any question, motion, or resolution 
upon which it is necessary or desirable to secure the action of the 
entire active membership of the body, and such vote shall be as con- 
clusive and binding as though taken in a meeting duly called for the 
purpose. The executive committee by majority vote in meeting or 
consent in writing may similarly authorize such mail or written bal- 
lot to be taken of all the members of the association or of any of the 
constituent bodies thereof. If a majority approve the question, mo- 
tion, or resolution so submitted, it shall be entered in its proper order 
in the minute book of the body if one is kept. 

Section 4. In case there is not a quorum present at any duly called 
meeting of the association, of any section, of the executive committee, 
or of any other standing or special committee but there are present 


SSS SS SSS 


1In district association and local club by-laws, change “fifteen” to 
Chives 
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at least one-half of the number of active members necessary to con- 
stitute a quorum, those present may in their discretion by majority 
vote, authorize the submission to all of the members of the body, by 
mail or written ballot, any question, motion, or resolution upon 
which it is necessary or desirable to secure the action of the entire 
membership of the body and such vote shall be as conclusive and bind- 
ing as though taken in a meeting duly called for the purpose and if 
a majority approve the question, motion, or resolution, it shall likewise 
be entered in the proper order in the record book of the body in case 
formal records of meetings are kept. 


ARTICLE X. VACANCIES 


Section 1. The executive committee by majority vote may fill any 
vacancies in the offices of the association and of the committee until 
their successors are elected in regular course and have qualified. 


Section 2. The president may fill any vacancies in the positions of 
chairmen, vice-chairmen, secretary-treasurer, or other officers of the 
several sections and of the standing and special committees excepting 
the executive committee and in the membership of such committee 
until their successors are elected or appointed in regular course and 
have qualified. 


ARTICLE XI. FISCAL YEAR 


The fiscal year of the association shall begin on the first day of 
January in each year and end on the thirty-first day of the following 
December. 


ARTICLE XII. ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Section 1. The order of business at the annual meeting and, as 
far as applicable, at the special meetings of the association shall be: 


1. Call to order. 

2. Reading of minutes. 

8. Reports of the following officers: 
President. 
Second Vice-President. 
Secretary. 
Treasurer. 


4. Reports of the following committees: 
Health. 
Membership. 
Audit. 
Nominating. 
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Election of officers. 
Communications. 
Miscellaneous business. 
Adjournment. 


OID 


Section 2. The order of business at meetings of the sections and 
of the executive committee and, as far as applicable, of all other 
standing and special committees shall be: 

Call to order. 

Roll call. 

Reading of minutes. 

Reports of officers and committees. 
Report of nominating committee. 
Election of officers or members. 
Communications. 

Miscellaneous business. 
Adjournment. 
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ARTICLE XIII. RULES OF ORDER 


Section 1. The rules of parliamentary procedure as laid down in 
Robert’s revised “Rules of Order” shall govern all meetings of the 
association, of the sections, of the executive committee, and of all 
standing and special committees except as otherwise provided in the 
constitution and by-laws or unless a different rule shall be established 
by resolution of the association or of the executive committee. 


ARTICLE XIV. AMENDMENTS 


Section 1. These by-laws may be amended at any regular or special 
meeting of the association by a two-thirds vote of the active members 
present and voting provided that notice thereof with a copy of such 
proposed amendment shall have been served upon every active member 
of the association at least fifteen! days prior to such meeting. 


Section 2. Any one or more of the provisions of these by-laws may 
be suspended for a part or all of any meeting of the association by a 
two-thirds vote of the active members present and voting. 


1 RS A SS SS 


1In district association and local clubs by-laws change “fifteen days” 
to “ten days.” 
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Yearbook, Deans’ Association, pp. 212-227. 

Simrall, Josephine “Ways of Promoting and Supervising Scholar- 
ship.” Tenth Annual Meeting. Deans’ Association, pp. 63-65. 
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U. S. Bureau of Education “Record of Current Educational Publica- 
tions.” Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 


These bulletins are issued regularly and are furnished on request to those 
connected with educational institutions. 


Waite, Alice V. “Difficulties of Sophomore Year.” Tenth Annual 
Meeting, 1928, Deans’ Association. pp. 102-105. 


CHAPTER I. SOCIAL ACTIVITIES 


Abbott, Mary Allen “A Study of the Motion Picture Preferences of 
the Horace Mann High Schools.” Teachers College Record, 28: 
819-35, April 1927. Tables. 


This study of the motion picture preferences was undertaken _by the 
Motion Picture Committee of the Bulletin of the parents’ association pri- 
marily as a guide to the committee in their recommendation of films. 


Ballou, Nellie ‘The Campus Blue Book.” Handy Book Corporation. 
1925, 330 pp. 
Blitz, Anne Dudley “Social Conditions Arising from Inter-Racial 
Contacts on the Campus.” Tenth Annual Meeting, Deans’ Asso- 
ciation, 1928, pp. 73-79. 
Brewster, Ethel Hampson “Social Life as an Academic Problem.” 
Eleventh Yearbook, Deans’ Association, 1924, pp. 67-738. 
Carpenter, Mary “Social Conditions Arising from Inter-Racial Con- 
tacts on the Campus.” Tenth Annual Meeting, Deans’ Association, 
LOZ Sep De o-ole 
Hensel, Julia B. “Social Influences of Classroom and Campus Con- 
tacts.” Tenth Annual Meeting, Deans’ Association, 1923, pp. 109- 
113. 

Pound, Olivia “Social Problems of High School Girls and How Meet 
Them.” Eleventh Yearbook, Deans’ Association, 1924, pp. 64-67. 
Power, Caroline “The Social Program for The Unsocial Girl.” School 

Review 382: 773-8, December 1924. 
Ronan, Bertha ‘Social Conferences with Students: What They Should 
Include and Accomplish.” Tenth Annual Meeting, 1923, Deans’ Asso- 
ciation, pp. 118-121. 
Smith, Helen M. “College Social Life and its Training for Function- 
ing After Graduation.” Eleventh Yearbook, Deans’ Association, 
1924, pp. 101-105. 


CHAPTER II. CHAPERONAGE 


There is a scarcity of suggestions specifically bearing on chaper- 
onage in schools and colleges as practiced today. Other references 
on social usages and customs may be found in the Author’s “Catalog 
of Literature for Advisers Young Women and Girls.” Section 395 
Etiquet. 

Post, Emily “Etiquet: The Blue Book of Social Usage.” Funk and 

Wagnalls, 1928, 692 pp. 

Chaperonage. Chapter XVIII pp. 287-297: p. 308: p. 289 
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Richardson, Anna Steese “Standard Etiquet.” P. F. Collier & Son, 
250 Park Ave., New York City. 


CHAPTER III. RIGHT STUDENT SPIRIT AND ATTITUDE (RELIGIOUS) 


Agencies for Character Education. Religious Education, 22: 710-64, 
September 1927. 


A symposium as follows: 1. H. M. Sherwood: Agencies for character 
education, p. 710-11. 2. M. A. May and Hugh Hartshorne: Experimental 
studies in moral education. p. 712-15. 3. E. D. Starbuck: Methods of a 
science of character. p. 715-19. 4. (J. M.) Thurber: Character-building agen- 
cies on the technical college campus, p. 720-26. 5. W. L. Bryan: Schools 
and the building of character, p. 727-29. 6. Emanuel Gamoran: Group 
education and the development of character, p. 730-37. 7. W-. J. Abbot: 
Character building through the press, p. 737-41. 8. R. J. Condon: Biscoe’s 
boys, p. 741-46. 9. O. P. Keller: A drift towards character education, p. 
747-53. 10. W. W. Charters: Developing traits of character in life situa- 
ions, p. 753-57. 11. W. S. Athearn: Correlation of the educational pro- 
grams of the church and state, p. 758-64. 


Alvord, Katherine Sprague ‘Religious Life in College and its Train- 
ing for Functioning after Graduation.” Eleventh Yearbook, 1924, 
Deans’ Association, pp. 105-110. 


Bain, Read “Religious Attitudes of College Students.” American 
Journal of Sociology, 32: 762-70, March 1927. 

Bennion, Milton “Character Education.” School and Society, 26: 
156-60, August 6, 1927. 


Bigelow, William Frederick Editor, “Too Far and Too Fast.” Good 
Housekeeping, 83: 4, October, 1926. 


Responsibility of parents. 


“Character Budgets.” Ladies Home Journal, 44: 38, October 1927. 

Coe, George A. “What Ails Our Youth.” Charles Scribner Sons, 
1927 

Cooper, Clara Chassell “Habit Formation in Character.” Journal 
National Education Association, p. 253, November 1926. 

Courtis, S. A. “The Development of Standards of Conduct.” School 
and Society, 26: 322-25, September 10, 1927. 


Gives three suggestions for educators to consciously obligate themselves to 
follow, in order to assist in the matter of developing moral training in the 
schools. 


Davies, Elsie “False Reports About High Schools. What Should Be 
Our Attitude?” ‘Tenth Annual Meeting, 1923, Deans’ Association, 
pp. 148-153. 
Davis, Hon. James J., Secretary of Labor “Religion in Education.” 
Good Housekeeping, 85: 18, October, 1927. 


The Secretary of labor says “The soul of this nation will die if we do not 
instill in the minds and hearts of our children some proper form of moral 
and religious sense.” 


Ferry, Frederick C. “Are the Colleges Safe for the Undergraduates ?” 
New York State Education, 14: 428-35, March, 1927. 


An address which was delivered before the Associated Academic Principals 
at Syracuse. 


Fitch, Albert Parker “Student Attitude Today Toward Organized 
Morals and Religion.” Eleventh Yearbook, 1924, Deans’ Association, 


pp. 158-168. 
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Fosdick, Henry Emerson “The Commencement Address.” Smith 
Alumnae Quarterly, 18: 403-408, July 1927. 


This address on good taste and codes of behavior and the attitude of the 
new generation was delivered June 20, 1927. 


Foster, C. R. “Morals and Student Activities.” Journal National Edu- 
cation Association, 16: 113-115, April, 1927. 

Galloway, Thomas W. “Parenthood and The Character Training of 
Children.” 'The Methodist Book Concern. 

Grenfell, Wilfred “Religion in Everyday Life.” American Library 
Association, 1926, 30 pp. 


Brief list of books appended which are recommended for reading in con- 
nection with this subject. « 


Hyde, William D. “Self Measurement.” Huebsch. 

Jennings, Dr. E., D. Character Formation in Adolescent Years.” 
Fourteenth Yearbook, Deans’ Association, 1927, pp. 115-121. 

Leonard, Maria “Youth’s Demand.” Twelfth Yearbook, Deans’ Asso- 
ciation, 1925, pp. 48-58. 

McAdoo, Judge William “The Frightful Pace of Modern Jazz.” Ladies 
Home Journal, 44: 22-23, 151-157, October, 1927. 

Marsh, Daniel L. “Character: Higher Education Plus the Highest 


Education.” School, 38: 829-380; 845-46, July 21, 28, 1927. 


The results of a study of the ideals of youth and maturity made by the 
president of Boston University. 


May, Mark A. and Hartshorne, Hugh “Personality and Character 
Tests.” Psychological bulletin, 23: 395-411, July 1926. 


Includes bibliography. f 
Neumann, Henry “School Ideals and Character.” Journal National 


Education Association, p. 47, February, 1927. 
New Hampshire. Board of Education Program of Studies. Char- 
acter Education; an outline recommended for the public schools of 
New Hampshire. State Board of Education. 1st edition, 1927. 
Concord, 1927, 88 p. 
Noble, Sherwood Henry “Character Education Through Music.” 
School and Society, 25: 124-28, January 29, 1927. 
“Youth and Crime.” School and Society, 25: 527-32, May 7, 1927. 
Peters, C. C. ..“Human Conduct.” Macmillan. 


Peters, Harry A. “The Honor System in Secondary Schools.” School 
Review, 32: 36-40, January 1924. 


Purdy, Alexander C. “Character Building.” Twelfth Yearbook, 
Deans’ Association, 1925, pp. 34-48. 

Reinhardt, Aurelia Henry “The Problem of the Modern Girl.” 
Woman’s Home Companion, 55: 24, 155, March 1928. 

Rosenberry, Lois K. Matthews “New Americanism and the Dean.” 
Fourteenth Yearbook, Deans’ Association, 1927, pp. 201-210. 

Rugh, C. E. “Social Standards.” Eleventh Yearbook Deans’ Associa- 
tion, 1924, pp. 45-58. 


Same subject treated by the same writer in School and Society, 20: - 
September 20, 1924. dnc eer 


Schauffer, H. P. “Habit-Craft, Character in the Making.” Macmillan. 
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Stitt, Edward W. “Modern Youth Must Have Moral and Religious 
Training.” School, 38: 641-42, May 19, 1927. 

Van Buskirk, Luther “A Rating Scale for Use in Citizenship Train- 
ing.” Colorado School Journal, 42: 28, 30, 32, March 1927. 


Sixteen points are given in the scale. Bibliography. 
Van Waters, Miriam “Parents on Probation.” New Republic, Inc. 
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Vincent, Junius pseud. “Ruth Talks It Over.” Macmillan, 1925. 
130 pp. 

“Why the Home Is Failing.” Literary Digest, 96: 31, January 21, 
1928. 

Wilde, Laura H. “Building Character Through Intellectual Training.” 
Tenth Annual Meeting, 1923, Deans’ Association, pp. 42-45. 


CHAPTER IV. WOMEN STUDENT ORGANIZATIONS 


Beaumont, Amanda Lee “Are Fraternities a Help or a Hindrance in 
a Teachers College?” Thirteenth Yearbook, 1926, Deans’ Associa- 
tion, pp. 153-155. 
Hilleboe, Gertrude M. “Value of Student Organizations in Training 
for Citizenship.” Eleventh Yearbook, 1924, Deans’ Association, 
pp. 111-115. 
Leonard, Louise “Sororities.” Twelfth Yearbook, 1925, Deans’ Asso- 
ciation, pp. 130-133. 

Martin, Ida Shaw “The Sorority Handbook,” Tenth Edition, 1927, 
‘Sorority Service Bureau, 5 ‘Cobden Street, Boston Massachusetts. 
Stone, H. E. “Fraternities—Are They Good or Bad?” Educational 

Review, 73: 146-47, March 1927. ; 
“Shall Fraternities Be Abolished?” Ohio Teacher, 47: 205-6, 
January 1927. 


A discussion, pro and con, of the conditions existing in, college fraterni- 





1es. 
Voigt, Irma “Some Newer Tendencies and Phases of the Work of 
the Young Womens Christian Association. Twelfth Yearbook, 1925, 
Deans’ Association, pp. 97-102. 


CHAPTER V. UNDERGRADUATE GOVERNMENT 


Amos, Thyrsa W. “Student Government.” Twelfth Yearbook, 1925, 
Deans’ Association, pp. 119-130. 

“An Adventure in Student Self-Government.” Education Bulletin 
(New Jersey), 13: 151-57, January 1927, 

Billett, R. O. “A Project in Student Government. Ohio Teacher, 47: 


201-3, January 1927. 


A description of the plan as worked out in the Harvey high school, 
Painesville, Ohio. 
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—*“Student Government.” Journal of Education, 105: 401-3, 432-35, 
April 11, 18, 1927. 


Describes the system in the Harvey high school, Painesville, Ohio. Bib- 
liography. 


Dimmitt, Lillian E. “Part of Student Government in Shaping Public 
Opinion.” Tenth Annual Meeting, 1923, Deans’ Association, pp. 
92-94, 


Gavit, John Palmer “The Honor System.” Comments of a layman 
upon a situation described by a student. School and Society, 
25: 289-92, March 5, 1927. 


Discusses conditions in colleges. 
Lyman, R. L. “The Problem of Student Honor in Colleges and Uni- 
versities.” School Review, 35: 253-71, April, 1927. 


Says that the best of all positive means of spreading the honor senti- 
ment appear to be the discussion groups in fraternity houses, dormitories, 
Christian Associations, and the iike. 


Morgan, A. L. “Pupil Participation in School Government.” Texas 
Outlook, 11: 17-18, April, 1927. 


Newton, Lucy J. “College Politics and its Relation to Citizenship.” 
Eleventh Yearbook, 1924, Deans’ Association, pp. 94-101. 


Smith, Helen M. “Use of Penalties in Student Government.” Tenth 
Annual Meeting Deans’ Association, 1923, pp. 94-97. 


CHAPTER VI. HEALTH PROMOTION AND MAINTENANCE 


The American Child Health Association ‘Health Trends in Secondary 
Education.” 1927, 370 Seventh Avenue, New York. 


Anderson, Clara J. “How to Develop a Health Consciousness Among 
Young Women.” American Physical Education Review, 28: 52-4, 
1923. 3 


Beebe, Lela J. “Opportunity of the College in Health Education.” 
Nation’s Health, 9: 31-33, May 1927. 


Billhuher, Gertrude and Pest, Idabelle “Outlines in Health Education 
for Women.” Barnes, 1927. 
Bibliography. 
Bingham, Anne T. “Needs of the High School Girl and How They 
Are Met by Social and Philanthropic Organizations.” Eleventh 
Yearbook, 1924, Deans’ Association, pp. 176-184. 


Also found in Proceedings of The National Education Association, 1924, 
62: 528-536. 


Binzel, Alma L. “Mental Hygiene, One Aspect of Education for 


Parenthood.” Eleventh Yearbook, 1924, Deans’ Association, pp. 
82-39. 


Bird, Grace E. “The Value of Mental Hygiene in the Secondary 
School. Mental Hygiene, 11: 253-60, April 1927. 


Crampton, C. Ward, M. D. “Physical Exercise for Daily Use.” Put- 
nam, 1924. 
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Crapser, A. Lester “Health Education Teachers’ Training Program.” 
Nation’s Health, 9: 29-30, May 1927. 
Says that such a program should include (1) a student health service: (2) 


healthful environment; and (3) an adequate curriculum covering fields of 
hygiene and the sciences. 


Denney, Linna H. “A Resident Nurse in a Southern College.” Ameri- 
can Journal of Nursing, 11: 709-12, June ’11. 

Diehl, H. S. “Preventive Medicine in the Student Health Service.” 
Reprint from The Journal of Preventive Medicine, Vol. I, No. 5, 
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“Students’ Health Service at University of Minnesota.” Minne- 

sota Medical Journal, 7: 271-274, April, 1924. 


Ellis, Grace T. “The Origin of Life, A Girl’s Physiology.” Central 
High School, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 

Emerson, H. et al “Education in Health at Cornell University.” 
1919-20, American Journal Public Health, 11: 309, April 1921. 


Fauver, Edgar ‘Health Supervision in Colleges of Under One Thous- 
and Enrollment.” American Physical Education Review, 29: 59-63, 
February 1924. 


While a man’s college forms the basis for the material, the suggestions 
apply as well to a woman’s college. 


Field, Leonor “Student Health.” Twelfth Yearbook, 1925; Deans’ 
Association, pp. 175-179. 
Fleming, Ella D. ‘“Teachers’ Health as a Result of Training and 
Occupation.” The Nation’s Health, 7: 519-22, August 15, 1925. 
Forsythe, W. E. “A University Health Service.” American Journal 
Public Health, 9: 598, August 1919. 
— ‘Health Service in American Colleges and Universities.” Journal 
American Medical Association, 63: 1926, 1914, also pamphlet V. 
American Medica] Association, 68: 1926, 1914, also pamphlet V. 
28, No. 11, Sept. 1926, Division of Hygiene and Public Health, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Very full bibliography. ‘ : 
—*“The College in Relation to the Public Health.” The American 


Schoolmaster, April 1926. 

——*“The University of Michigan Health Service.” Nation’s Health, 
p. 428, July 1921. 

Griffith, Coleman R. “Mental Hygiene for College Students,” Twelfth 
Yearbook, 1925, Deans’ Association, pp. 163-174. 

Harrington, Milton A. “The Problem of Mental Hygiene Courses for 
the College Student. Mental Hygiene, 11: 536-41, July 1927. 


Hayes, Jessie P. “Problems of Method in Relation to Health Educa- 
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Holland, J. E. P. “Student Health at Indiana University.” Journal 
Indiana Medical Association, 14: 103, April 1921. 

Holmes, P. K. “Three Years of Student Health at University of 
Kentucky.” The Nation’s Health, p. 807, November 1923. 
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Johnson, Georgia Borg, Ph. D. “Organization of the Required Physi- 
cal Education for Women in State Universities.” 1928, 171 pages. 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
Lippitt, Louise C. “Personal Hygiene and Home Nursing.” World 
Book Co., 1924. 
McCastline, W. H. “Columbia University Health Service.” Modern 
Medicine, 1: 621, November 1919. 
McKenzie, R. Tait “The Wisdom of Health as Taught in a Great 
University.” Trans. Fourth International Congress on School Hy- 
giene, 1913, Vol. 5, p. 531. 
McCurdy, J. H. and McKenzie, R. T. “Physiology of Exercise.” Lea 
and Febiger, 1924. 
Matzke, Edith H. “Study of Voluntary Health Program of Women 
Students of University of Missouri.” Journal Social Hygiene, 10: 
89-101, February 1924. 
Menninger, Karl A. “Adaptation Difficulties in College Students. Men- 
tal Hygiene, 11: 519-35, July 1927. 


Discusses the counseling of college students in mental health, and the 
work of psychiatrists to that end. 


Meredith, Florence. “The Administration of Mental Hygiene in Col- 
leges.” Mental Hygiene, 11: 241-52, April 1927. 
Meredith, Florence Y.. M. D. “Hygiene.” Blackiston, 1926. 
Mills, D. Elva, R. N. “Work of a Resident Nurse in a College.” Ameri- 
can Journal of Nursing, 14: 721-23, June 1914. 
Minnesota, University. College of Education “A Pupil Activity Curri- 
culum in Physical Health Education.” (Minneapolis, Minn., 1927) 
16 p. (Bulletin of University of Minnesota. vol xxx, no. 11, Feb- 
ruary 17, 1927. College of education. Educational research bul- 
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Meyland, George L. “A Study of the Physical Condition of 500 Col- 
lege Students.” Trans. Fourth International Congress on School 
Hygiene, 1918, Vol. 5, p. 524. 
Mock, H. et al “Student Health Maintenance.” Report Interfra- 
ternity Council, 1924. 
Mosher, Clelia Duel, M. D. “Personal Hygiene for Women.” 1927, 
Stanford University Press. 


Contents : Traditional handicaps: Respiration and menstruation; Hygiene 
and habits; Health and beauty; Rewards of physical fitness. 


Nordfeldth, Margaret D. M. D. “The Women’s Foundation for 
Health.” Tenth Annual Meeting, 1923, Deans’ Association, pp. 
46-50. 
Oberteuffer, D. “Interests of College Freshmen in Hygiene.” Nation’s 
Health, 9: 48-49, July 1927. 
Experiments at the University of Oregon. 
O’Mara, Irma Lee, R. N. “The Duties and Opportunities of a Nurse 
in a College Infirmary.” American Journal of Nursing,” 16: 416-18, 
February 1916. 
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1915 and p. 322, January 1915. 3 sybian 
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Strong, Robert C. “Student Health Program at Dartmouth.” Educa- 
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Wood, Thomas D. “Interest in School Health Work.” Alabama 
School Journal, 45: 2, 4-5, September 1927. 


Advocates health examinations, corrective or follow-up work, health in- 
spection (daily), health habit inspection, immunization from certain dis- 
eases, safety programs, first aid instruction, school clean, sanitary and 
attractive, ventilation need stressed, care in hygiene of instruction, know- 
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Medical Inspection in Schools.” 1927, Saunders, 6387p. 85 illus., 
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Pruette, Lorine “Women and Leisure: A Study of Social Waste.” 
E. P. Dutton and Company, 1924. 


Sartain, Harriet “Definite Training in the Appreciation of Beauty 
and its Function in Human Happiness.” Thirteenth Yearbook, 1926, 
Deans’ Association, pp. 164-168. 
Taft, Lorado “Appreciation of Sculpture.” American Library Asso- 
ciation, 1927 49 pp. 
West, Susan F. “The Education of Women for Leisure.” Journal of 
Home Economics, 19: 491-95, September 1927. 


A brief review of the demands of an educated leisure and the specific 
education required to meet such demands, 





CHAPTER VIII. ATHLETICS 


Arnold, E. H. “Athletics for Women.” American Physical Educa- 
tion Review, 29: 452-457, October 1924. 
Ready, Marie M. ‘Physical Education in American Colleges and 


Universities.” Bull 1927, no. 14, Dept. of the Interior, U. S. Bureau 
of Education. 


The Sportswoman Monthly (except July and August) $3. 5800 
North Mervine St., Philadelphia. 


Trilling, Blanch M. “Safeguarding Girls’ Athletics.” Fourteenth Year- 
book, 1927, Deans’ Association pp. 181-9. 


CHAPTER IX. DRESS, PERSONAL APPEARANCE AND MANNERS 


Klauder, Joseph V. “The Skin and Cosmetics.” Hygeia, 2: 91-4, 
February 1924. 


Lommen, Georgina “Educating for Desirable Attitudes in Conduct.” 
Journal of Educational Method, 6: 291-96, March 1927. 


Moulton, Ella Lee “What Every Student Should Know.” Handy 
Book Corp. 50pp. 


Concise instructions in conduct and good manners, also rules of parliamen- 
tary procedure. 
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Muller, R. W. “The Hair,” Dutton. 


Chapter VII is especially suggestive. 
Muller, R. W. “Hygiene of the Face and Cosmetic Guide,” Dutton. 
Picken, Mary Brooks “Secrets of Distinctive Dress.” Woman’s In- 
stitute of Domestic Arts and Sciences, Scranton, Pa. 1918. 
Post, Emily “Etiquette; The Blue Book of Social Usage.” Funk and 
Waegnolls, Revised 1928 edition. 
Story, Margaret “How to Dress Well.” Funk and Wagnalls Co. 


CHAPTER X. SUGGESTIONS FOR TALKS TO GIRLS 


Probably all the references given under the chapters of Part I, will 
be useful material for this chapter and many of these refer- 
ences will furnish supplementary material for certain subjects treated 
in other chapters. This is particularly true in regard to the orienta- 
tion courses listed here which could be given under Chapter XII as 
some are. 

Bowie, Lillian “Report on a Study of Daily Schedules as a Basis for 

Advisement in High School.” Fourteenth Yearbook, 1927, Deans’ 

Association, pp. 137-140. 
Brown, Mary Louise “Talks to Freshmen—Their Content and Value.” 

Tenth Annual Meeting, Deans’ Association, 1923, pp. 65-68. 
Cabell, Elvira D. ‘“Dean’s Social Conference with Students: What 

They Should Include and Accomplish.” Tenth Annual Meeting, 

1928, Deans’ Association, pp. 113-117. 
Call, Annie P. “Nerves and Common Sense.” Little, Brown and Co. 
Clippinger, Walter G. “Student Relationships:” A Freshman Orien- 
tation Course. Thomas Nelson and. Sons. 
Dennis, Muriel W. “The Training School of Popularity.” Doran 
Letters written to a high school girl. 
Doerman, Henry J... “The Orientation of College Freshmen.” Wil- 
liams and Wilkins, Baltimore. 


An analysis of the problem: Methods of solution; an effective program ; 
Case records. Publisher. 


Fielding, William J. “Sex and the Love-Life.” Dodd Mead and 
Company. 1927. 
Forbush, W. B. “Young Folks’ Book of Ideals.” Lothrop, Lee and 


Shepard Co. 
Grey, Herbert ‘Men, Women and God.” The Association Press. 


A speial edition of this well known book designed for students. It is 
distributed by the Womans Press. 


Hadfield, J. A. “Psychology and Morals.” McBride. 
Hillis, Mrs. Newell Dwight ‘Yearbook of Quotations from Contem- 


porary Women.” Revell. 
A quotation for each of 365 days from works of scores of women in- 
cluding A. Maud Royden, Alice Brown, Mary Austin, Agnes Repplier, 
Julia Marlowe, etc. 


Jameson, Kate and Lockwood, Frank C. “The Freshman Girl, A Guide 
to College Life.” D. C. Heath, 1925. 
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Johnson, A. F. “The Three Weavers.” and “In the Desert of Wait- 
ing.” L. C. Page. 
Jordan, D. S. “Life’s Enthusiasms.” Beacon Press. 


Larned, J. N. “Culture and Character.” Houghton Mifflin Co. 


I. A Familiar Talk about Books. 
II. The Test Quality in Books. 


Laughlin, C. E. “Everybody’s Birthright.” Fleming H. Revell Co. 
“Bverybody’s Lonesome.” Fleming H. Revell Co. 
Picken, Mary B. “Secrets of Distinctive Dress.” Woman’s Institute 
of Domestic Arts and Sciences, Scranton, Pa. 
Pierce, Anna Eloise “Helping the Freshmen Women to Make an 
early and Successful Adjustment to their New Environment.” Tenth 
Annual Meeting, 1923, Deans’ Association pp. 121-131. 


Sandwick, R. L. “How to Study.” Heath. 


Part I. Principles of Effective Study. 
Part II. What to Study and How. 


Scherrer, M. “Listen to Yourself Talk.” American Magazine, April, 
1922. 
Skinner, Margaret M. ‘Directing Students’ Future Leisure Reading.” 


Peabody Journal of Education, 5: 86-98, September 1927. 
“Indispensable bibliography”: p. 98. 
Stimson, Dorothy ‘Best Method of Adjusting the Freshmen to Col- 


lege.” Tenth Annual Meeting, 1923, Deans’ Association, pp. 97-102. 
Whipple, G. H. “How to Study Effectively.” Public School Publishing 
Company. 





CHAPTER XI. INSPIRATION OF BIOGRAPHIES OF GREAT WOMEN 


Adelman, Joseph “Famous Women.” lLonow, 500 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 

Curie, Marie “Story of My Life.” Delineator, 99: 4-5, January 1922; 
100: 19-20, February 1922; 100: 15, 90-91, March 1922. 

Ferris, Helen and Moore, Virginia “Girls Who Did.” Dutton. 

Graham, Abbie “Grace H. Dodge: Merchant of Dreams.” Womans 
Press. 

Horton, Edith “A Group of Famous Women.” Health and Company. 

Palmer, George Herbert “Life of Alice Freeman Palmer.” Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company. 

Pierce, Anna Eloise “Catalog of Literature for Advisers of Women 
and Girls.” The H. W. Wilson Co. 


For a list of nearly fifty references to biographies of women, see section 
920.7, pp. 118-120. 


Sabaties, Paul “Life of Francis of Assisi. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


Including this reference is done deliberately though the chapter deals only 
with biographies of women. It is a concrete suggestion that lives of 
great men should also be listed for reading to and with girls. 


Scudder, Jane “Modeling my Life.” Harcourt, Brace and Com- 
pany. 
(The autobiography of an American sculptor.) 
Winter, Alice Ames “The Heritage of Women.” Minton, Balch and 
Company. 
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CHAPTER XII. VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE FOR GIRLS 


Alltucker, Margaret M. “A Counseling Plan for Bridging the Gap 
between the Junior and Senior High Schools.” School Review 32: 
60-7, January 1924. 
Beckington, Lulu B. “Experiences With a Vocations Program in 
Home Room Organization.” Teachers College Record, 28: 563-79, 
February 1927. 
Blake, Mabelle Babcock “Guidance for College Women.” Appleton, 
1927, 
“How Does a Personnel Worker View the Work of the Dean?” 
Fourteenth Yearbook, 1927, Deans’ Association, pp. 191-196. 
Booth Meyrick “The Present-day Education of Girls. Nineteenth 
Century, 102: 259-69, August 1927, 


The writer crticises the modern education of women as biologically wrong. 
He says that the phrase “ sex equality” is utterly meaningless unless it is 
accurately defined. 


Conrad, Elizabeth ‘“Maladjusted Girl.” Thirteenth Yearbook, 1926, 
Deans’ Association, pp. 109-126. 

Edwards, C. W. “Why Freshmen Fail?” High School Journal, 10: 
120-25, May 1927. 


Discusses four causes of failure. 


Everett, Edith W. “Theories and Methods of Visiting Teacher Work.” 
Twelfth Yearbook, 1925, Deans’ Association, pp. 104-109. 

Friese, John F. “Adequate Provision for Educational and Vocational 
Guidance in a Junior High School.” Vocational Guidance Magazine, 


5: 241-46, March 1927. 


Address at Louisville, Ky., December 2, 1926, at a joint meeting of the 
American Vocational Association and the National Vocational Guidance 
Association. 


Fryer, Douglas, Ph. D. “Vocational Self-Guidance.” J. B. Lippincott 
Company. 1925. 


Part IIJ. The Business Professions for Woman. Contributed by Lorine 
Pruette. pp. 319-341. 


Hatcher, O. Latham, ed. Occupations for Women. A study made for 
the Southern Woman’s Educational Alliance. Richmond, Va., At- 
lanta, Ga., 1927. 527 p. 


“This book is a practical presentation of information regarding occupations 
open to women—explaining what they are, the education and training, and 
the personal qualifications needed for engaging in them, ways of entering 
them, financial returns, so far as these can be indicated, and outstanding 
advantages and disadvantages which one field may present in comparison 
with others.’”’ Preface note. 


Hopkins, L. B. “Abstract of Personnel Work Relating to Students in 
College.” Thirteeenth Yearbook, 19926, Deans’ Association, p. 99. 
“Personnel Procedure in Education.” The Educational Record 

Supplement, No. 3, October, 1926. American Council of Education, 
Washington, D. C. 
Johnson, Eleanor Hope “School Maladjustment and Behavior.” Mental 
Hygiene, 11: 558-69, July 1927. 
Jones, Adam Leroy. Personnel Technique in the Handling of Fresh- 
men. Association of American Colleges Bulletin, 18: 244-57, May 
L927, 
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Kingsley, Julius S. and Williams, Gardner “An Outline for an Orien- 
tating Course for Freshman... An experiment in Middlebury 
College. Middlebury, Vt., 1925. 40 p. (On cover: Middlebury 
college bulletin, vol. xx, no. 1) 
Kitson, Harry Dexter “Psychology of Vocational Adjustment.” Lip- 


pincott, 1925. 274 pp. 


The objects of this work are (1) to point out the psychological problems 
involved in choosing a vocation and becoming proficient therein; (2) to 
describe the attempts that have been made toward their solution: and (3) 
to suggest and illustrate scientific methods that may be employed by psy- 
chology in the exploration of the vast field that remains to be covered 
regarding the worker and his work. 


“Training for Vocational Counselors.” The Vocational Guidance 
Magazine, vol. v, no. 7, April 1927. 
—“The Vocational Changes of One Thousand Eminent American 
Women.” School and Society, 19: 110-12, January 26, 1924. 
Land, S. Lewis “The Organization and Administration of Vocational 
Guidance.” The Vocational Guidance Magazine, 4: 145-152, January 
1926. 
Lee, Mabel Barber ‘Dean as Chief Personnel Officer.’ Fourteenth 
Yearbook, 1927, Deans’ Association, pp. 100-107. 
Lyon, Leverett S. and Butler, A. Marie “Vocational Readings.” Mac- 
millan Company, 1927. 571 p. (Textbooks in the social studies. Jun- 
ior high school series, edited by L. C. Marshall.) 


“Bibliography for vocational readings’: p. 565-571 


Mackay, Myra P. “My Experience in Two Schools.” Twelfth Year- 
book, 1925, Deans’ Association, pp. 109-118. 
Maverick, Lewis Adams. The Vocational Guidance of College Stu- 
dents. Cambridge, Harvard university press, 1926. xi, 251p. diagrs. 
(Harvard studies in education, vol viii.) 


This book presents a survey of the development of vocational guidance for 
college students, having for historical background an investigation into 
student guidance which was conducted by the faculty of Stanford university 
in 1911. A plan is offered for the guidance of students in a college of 
liberal arts, and a bibliography of the subject is given. 


Michell Elene M. Life Career Motive and the Dean of Girls. School 
and Society, 20: 70-74, July 19, 1924. 

Paterson, Donald G. “Evaluation of Orientation Course at Minnesota.” 
Educational Record, 8: 99-106, April 1927. 


“A course intended to orient the (college) student in the world of native, 
and of organized society, and to arouse in him a consciousness of his rela- 
tionships and a realization of his responsibilities. 


Myers, George E. “The Problem of Vocational Guidance.” Macmillan 
Company, 1927. vii, 311 p. 
There is an excellent list of references at the end of each chapter. 

“A Training Program for Vocational Counselors.” The Voca- 


tional Guidance Magazine, Vol. v, no. 7, April 1927. 
Peters, Iva L. “An Adequate Program of Educational and Vocational 
Guidance in College.” The Vocational Guidance Magazine, 5: 247- 
48, March 1927. 


—*College Vocational Program. School and Society, 20: 201-7 
August 16, 1924. 
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“A Two-year Experience with Vocational Guidance in a Woman’s 
College. Pedagogical Seminary, 30: 225-40, September 1923. 


Describes vocational guidance at Goucher college, Baltimore, with a his- 
torical sketch of the higher education of women, the personnel office and 
placement of women, etc. 


—‘“Youth Movement.” Fourteenth Yearbook, 1927, Deans’ Asso- 
ciation, pp. 196-201. 


Pratt, Anna B. “Training for Educational and Vocational Counselors 
from the Standpoint of the Field Workers.” The Vocational 
Guidance Magazine, vol. v, no. 7, April 1927. 


Pruette, Lorine Vocational Orientation for the College Student. Edu- 
cational Review, 69: 83-85, February 1925. 


Gives the outline for a course in vocational adjustment to be offered to 
college students. 


Rabourn, S. McD. W. “The Personal Advisory System in the Fresno 
High School.” School Review 34: 772-6, December 1926. 


Reed, Anna Yeomans “Human Waste in Education.” The Century 
Co. 1927. xxix, 449 p. tables, diagrs. (The Century Educa- 


tion Series) 


Dr. Reed presents in this volume a large amount of pertinent statistical 
information, which she interprets with the purpose of finding, if possible, 
what steps may best be taken to improve the efficiency of our educational 
system and to reduce to a minimum the human waste in enducation. 


Rogers, Agnes L. “What Women in Colleges of Liberal Arts Spe- 
cialize In. School and Society, 30: 700-702, November 29, 1924. 


Ryan, W. Carson, jr. “College Guidance. School and Society, 25: 
491-92, April 1927. Reviews three recent books on vocational 
guidance for college students: Guidance for College Women, by 
Mabel Babcock Blake; Orientation of College Freshmen, by Henry 
J. Doermann; and Vocational Guidance of College Students, by 
Lewis Adarns Maverick. 
School Counselors. Vocational Guidance Magazine, vol. 5, no, 7, 
April 1927. 


The number is devoted entirely to the subject of school counseling, and 
contains: The need for a cooperative training program for school coun- 
selors, by A. H. Edgerton: Training for vocational counselors, by Harry 
D. Kitson ; A training program for vocational counselors, by George E. 
Myers; Training for educational and vocational counselors from the stand- 
point of the field worker, by Anna B. Pratt; Objectives of the interview 
for vocational counselor, by Douglas Fryer; etc. 


Strong, Edward K. jr. A Vocational Interest Test. Educational 


Record, 8: 107-21, April 1927. 


Give the blanks for the test, which is divided in eight parts, viz: Occupa- 
tions, Amusements, School subjects, Activities, Peculiarities of people, Order 
of preference of activities. Comparison of interest between two items, and 
Rating of present abilities and characteristics. 


Wanger, Ruth “What Girls Can Do.” Henry Holt and Company, 
1926, 2938p. illus. 


Deals with vocational guidance for the junior high school girl, describ- 
ing many fields of occupation with their advantages and disadvantages, etc. 


Watson, Goodwin B. “Character Tests of 1926. Vocational Guidance 
Magazine, 5: 289-309, April 1927. 
Bibliography: p. 802-9. 
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Weldon, Beulah “Training for Social Work.” Survey-Graphic 58: 
510-11, 522, September 1, 1927. 


Whipple, Guy M. “The Use of Mental Tests in Vocational Guidance.” 
Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, 
65: 193-204, May 1916. 


Gives the results of a study made at the University of Illinois. 
Wilkins, Ernest H. “Freshman Week at The University of Chicago.” 
School Review. 382: 746-751, December 1924. 


Wolcott, John D., Chief “List of References on Vocational Guidance.” 
Prepared in the Library Division, Washington, U. 8. Government 
Printing Office, 1927, 22p (Library Leaflet, No. 33, May 1927.) 
Lists several other bibliographies in this field. 
Woodruff, Katherine “A Study in the Occupational Choices of High 
School Girls. Vocational Guidance Magazine, 5: 156-59, January 


1927. 


Study is based on a questionnaire sent out to 1,590 high school girls by 
the Young Women’s Christian Association of Oklahoma City, and the local 
chapter of the American Association of University Women. 


CHAPTER XIII. MENTAL MEASUREMENTS AND TESTS 


Biddle, Anna E. “Low I. Q’s in the High School.” School Review, 35: 


134-46, February 1927. 


Study based on a scientific investigation of the girl in the South Phila- 
delphia high school for girls, made in 1923. 


Billett, R. O. “Another Principal’s Views on Intelligence Tests.’’ Amer- 
ican School Board Jaurnal, 74: 47-48, February 1927, tables. 


Brooks, Fowler D. “The Accuracy of Intelligence Quotients from 
Pairs of Group Tests in the Junior High School.” Journal of Edu- 
cational Psychology, 18: 173-86, March 1927. Tables. 


Gesell, Arnold “The Measurement and Prediction of Mental Growth.” 
Psychological Review, 34: 385-90, September 1927. 


Grauer, David and Root, W. T. “The Thorndike Intelligence Tests and 
Academic Grades.” Journal of Applied Psychology, 11: 297-318, 
August 1927. 
Short bibliography. 
Hawkes, Herbert E. “Intelligence Tests as One Basis for Admission 
to College.” Thirteenth Yearbook, 1926, Deans’ Association, p. 138. 


Hollingworth, H. L. “Judging Human Character.” D. Appleton and 
Cow 1922: 


Jones, V. A. and McCall, W. A. “Educational Tests.” Psychological 
Bulletin, 23: 382-94, July 1926. 


The authors say that primarily the study is designed to deal with recent 
trends as seen in the eamp of the specialists in test construction. A biblo= 
graphy is given. 


Lanier, Lyle H. “Prediction of the Reliability of Mental Tests and 
Tests of Special Abilities.” Journal of Experimental Psychology, 
10: 69-113, April 1927. 
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Manson, Grace E, “Bibliography on Psychological Tests.” The 
Journal of Personnel Research, vol. iv, nos. 7 and 8, November and 
December 1925. 


Manson, Grace E. “A Bibliography of the Analysis and Measure- 
ment of Human Personality up to 1926. Washington, D. C., Na- 
tional Research Council, 1926. 59 p. (National Research Coun- 
cil. Reprint and circular series, no. 72.) 
A list of traits arranged alphabetically is found on pp. 52-6. 
Odell, Charles W. “Are College Students a Select Group?” Urbana, 
University of Illinois, 1927. 45 p. tables. (On cover: University of 
Illinois bulletin vol. xxiv, no. 86. Bureau of educational re- 
search. College of education. Bulletin no. 34) 


Ohlson, David “School Marks vs. Intelligence Rating.” Educational 
Administration and Supervision, 13: 90-102, February 1927. 


Rockwell, John G. “Genius and the I. Q. Psychological Review, 34: 
377-84, September 1927. 


The writer says that “a high I. Q. may be one of the necessary attributes 
of genius, but it is only one. There must be in addition that divine dis- 
content ... that somewhat native faith in the efficacy of human effort 
and beyond the demands of one’s job, that ability to take directions and 
maintain them enthusiastically, and many other things.’ 


Ruch, G. M., and Stoddard, George D. Tests and Measurements in 

High School Instruction. World Book Company, 1927. xix, 381 p. 

tables. (Measurement and adjustmenet series, ed. by Lewis M. 
Terman.) 


The history, uses, and limitations of tests in secondary education are set 
forth in this volume. Criteria are given for the selection of tests suitable 
for a particular purpose. All the important intelligence and achieve- 
ment tests intended for use in the high school are described and evaluated. 


Symonds, Percival M. “Measurement in Secondary Education.” Mac- 
millan. 


Symonds, Percival M. “The Present Status of Character Measure- 
ments.” Journal of Educational Psychology. 15: 484-98, Novem- 
ber 1924, 


Thurstone, L. L. ‘Psychological Examinations for College Freshmen.” 
Educational Record, 8: 156-82, April, 1927. 

Gives tables of forms for about 5,200 students in 26 colleges. 

Wells, F. L. “Mental tests in Clinical Practice.” World Book Com- 
pany, 1927. x, 315 p. tables (Measurement and adjustment series, 
ed. by Lewis M. Terman.) 

This manual is designed as a guide to the study of individual mentality 
and personality. In the introduction, Dr. L. M. Terman advocates the 
constant supplementing of our wholesale testing with clinical examinations 
of individual cases, notwithstanding increased expense of the latter. 

Whipple, Guy M. Sex Differences in Army Alpha Scores in the 
Secondary School. Journal of Educational Research, 15: 269-75, 
April, 1927. 


The author is led to assert that high school boys as a group are slightly 
superior intellectually to high-school girls as a group in these tests. 
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CHAPTERS XIV., XV., XVI., AND XVII. STUDENT HOUSING, MANAGEMENT, 
STUDENT ASSISTANTS AND FINANCING 


The references under these four chapters are grouped under one 
heading. Further reference material may be found in Section 371.8 
of the catalog of Literature for Advisers of Women and Girls. 

Allen W. H. “Self-Surveys by College and Universities.” World Book 

Co. p. 185, especially chap. VI, Student Costs for Dormitory Room 

and Board. 
Auer, Clara M., Emanuel, Caroline S. and Graham, Helen Tredway 

“Self-Help for Women College Students.” Prepared under the 

Auspices of the College Club of Saint Louis, Mo. Published by 
the American Association of University Women, 1634, Eye St. 
N. W., Washington, D. C., 1926. 84 pp. 

Brogdon, Mary C. “Better Housing Through Better Householders.” 

Fourteenth Yearbook, 1927, Deans’ Association pp. 149-160. 
Brubaker, Howard “The Self-Supporting Student.” Saturday Even- 

ing Post, p. 15, February 2, 1924. 

Crawford, A. B. “The Yale Bureau of Appointments.” Educational 

Record, 8: 85-98, April 1927. 


Discusses Student employment, Scholarship and loan aid, Teaching appoint- 
ments, Industrial department, and Industrial placement statistics. 


Dodson, Nora “A High-School Employment Bureau.” School Review, 
35: 27-31, January 1927. 


Describes the bureau in the schools of Hazleton, Pa. 
“A Dormitory System at the University of Minnesota.” School and 


Society,” 24: 108, July 24, 1926. 


This article suggests one method of financing the building of residence 


Is. 

Frazer, Elizabeth ..‘Harning an Education.” Saturday Evening Post, 
p. 56, January 30, 1926. 

Goodspeed, Florence “Ida Noyes Hall.” Twelfth Yearbook, 1925, 
Deans’ Association pp. 141-145. 

Hamilton, Jean “Student Buildings.” Twelfth Yearbook, 1925, Deans’ 
Association, p. 148. 

Jackson, Constance “Glorified Poverty.” The Smith Alumnae Quar- 
terly, 18: 350-3, July 1922. 

Johnson, A. Grace “Supervision and Living Conditions in College 
Sorority Houses. Journal of Home Economics, 19: 874-79, July 1927. 

Kunkel, Florence “To What Extent Should the Dean of Women Func- 
tion in Dormitory Management.” Thirteenth Yearbook, 1926, Deans’ 

Association pp. 152-158. 


Mays, Ruth “Better Health Through Better Housing.” Fourteenth 
Yearbook, 1927, Deans’ Association, pp. 161-166. 

Minrow, Maude Elizabeth “How House Mothers May Aid in the 
Betterment of the Living Conditions of Students, and Their Effect 


Upon Character and Morals.” Thirteenth Yearbook, 1926, Deans’ 
Association, pp. 156-158. 
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Newman, A. Evelyn “Student Living Conditions and Their Effects on 

Character and Morals.” Thirteenth Yearbook, 1926, Deans’ Asso- 
ciation, pp. 148-151. 

Purington, Florence “Student Buildings.” Twelfth Yearbook, 1926, 
Deans’ Association, pp. 146-147. 

Richards, Florence Loring “Finer Living Through Better Living.” 
Fourteenth Yearbook, Deans’ Asscciation, pp. 166-171. 

Schlotterbeck, Eda C. (Mrs. Julius 0.) “Residence Halls.” Twelfth 
Yearbook, 1925, Deans’ Association pp., 133-136. 

Southard, Lydia “Institutional Household Administration.” J. B. 
Lippincott Co. 214 pp. 

Unwin, Raymond “The Influence of Housing Conditions on the Use 
of Leisure.” International Labor Review, 9: 815-28, June 1924, 


While this article is written from the standpoint of the industrial wor- 
ker, the principles involved apply also to student housing. 


Voigt, Irma “Student Buildings.” Twelfth Vewnbonie 1925, Deans’ 
Association, pp. 136-140. 
White, Frank Warren “Student Housing and Sanitation, Methods 
of Inspction and Administration. Trans. Fourth International Con- 
gress of School Hygiene, 5: 518, 1913. 


CHAPTERS XVIII., XIX., XX. PERSONALITY, STATUS, ACTIVITIES AND 
QUALIFICATIONS OF DEANS 


Barnard, Edith A. ‘Educational and Other Qualifications for Deans 
of Women.” Eleventh Yearbook, 1924, Deans’ Association, pp. 1380- 
135. 
Callender, Pauline ‘The Dean of Women—Her Place in the Junior 
College.” Virginia Teacher, 8: 133-42, May 1927. tables. 
Carpenter, Miriam “Educational and Other Qualifications for Deans 
of Women.” Fleventh Yearbook, 1924, Deans’ Association, pp. 24- 
130. 
Elliott, Lucey “The Work of a Dean of Girls in a Junior High School.” 
Twelfth Yearbook, 1925, Deans’ Association, pp. 91-96. 
Gaw, Esther Allen “Work of Associate Dean.” Fourteenth Year- 
book, 1927, Deans’ Association, pp. 98-100. 
Hazzard, J. C. “The Duties of a Dean of a Small College.” Teachers 
Journal and Abstract, 2: 2138-14, March 1927. 


This article briefly outlines the duties of the academic dean and states 
some of the qualifications for the position. 


Hefley, Estella G. “Organization of the Dean’s Office,” Fourteenth 
Yearbook, 1927, Deans’ Association, pp. 90-95. 

Jewell, Mary Frances “Intramural Activities: Constructive Relation- 
ship.” Tenth Annual Meeting, Deans’ Association, 1923, pp. 81-85. 

Jones, Lydia I. “Contribution of the Dean of Women to the Profes- 
sional Training of Teachers.” Twelfth Yearbook, 1925, Deans’ As- 

sociation, pp. 70-81. 

McDonald, J... “Problems for the Dean of Women.” Proceedings of 

The Nationa Education Association, 62: 520-525, 1924. 
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Merrill, Ruth A, and Bragdon, Helen D. “The Vocation of Dean.” 
National Association of Deans of Women, 1634 Eye St., N. W., 


Washington, D. C. 
Bibliography pp. 25-28. . ; A 
Newman, A. Evelyn “The Dean of Girls in High School.” Teachers 


Journal and Abstract, 2: 286-91, April 1927. 
“Bibliography for deans of girls’: p. 290-91. 
New York State Conference of Deans of Women New York State 


Education, 15: 355-58, January 1928. 


Reports the organization of the State Association of Deans and gives 
the resolutions adopted and abstract of two of the papers read: One by 
Dorothy Stimson, The Dean’s Work as a Profession, the other by Meta 
B. Steinhausen, The Girl Challenges the Dean. 


Pendleton, Ellen F. “The Office of the Dean.” Fourteenth Yearbook, 
1927, Deans’ Association, pp. 190-91. 
Richards, Florence L. “Teaching Load of a Dean of Women in a 
State Teachers’ College.’ What Shall It Be?” Tenth Annual 
Meetings, 1923, Deans’ Association, pp. 131-133. 
Simrall, Josephine “Dean of Women on the Campus of 1925.” Twelfth 
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attitude of students toward, 
38-61 

causes of wrongdoing, 42-44 

college, 45-47 

instinctiveness of, 41-42 

lack of guidance in, 350 

reasons for lessened influence, 
39-40 
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religious organizations, 64 
sincere development of, 47-50 
Research, Educational, National 
Association of Directors 
of, survey on mental 
tests, 224 
Respect of dean, 387-393 


Residence halls, 267-289 (see 
also Student-housing) 
chef (see chef) 311-312 
economy in construction, 289 
financing, 329-335 
endowment funds, 332 
grounds, 281 
house association, 319-320 
house manager (see Mana- 


ger house) 

indoor sports section, 283, 
484 

laundry, superintendent of 


(see Laundry) 
management of, 290-320 
dean’s part, 291 
standardization of, 291- 
292 


mistress-of-the-hall (see Mis- 
tress-of-the hall) 
modern-type, 
feature of, 281-289, 481-516 
recommended standard, 274- 
281 
old and new, 275-279 
other uses, 280 
positions for self-supporting 
students, 322-328 


purposes, 279 

simple type, 270-273 

specialized type, 273-274 

student government in, 78 

superintendent of buildings 
and grounds (see Super- 
intendent of buildings 
and grounds) 


Richards, Florence, quoted, 517- 
521 





Rogers, Agnes L., quoted, 212, 
242-247, 275 

Rooming houses, for students, 
262-264 (see also Student 
housing) 

Rooming units, in residence 
hall, 505-509 


Ss 


Secondary schools, 
assembly in, 529-532 
athletics in, 145 
deans, 406-413 
assistants to, 407 
influence on character for- 
mation, 411 
vocational guidance, 412- 


413 
work contrasted with col- 
lege, 407 
extracurricular activities, 541- 
554 
organizations, 409-411, 533- 
540 
student government, 74, 78- 
79, 523-527 
Self-government (see Student 
government) 
Self-supporting students, 3214 
328 
positions for, 322-328 
Service rooms, in residence 
hall, 5138 
Serving rooms, residence hall, 
499 
Sewing rooms, in residence hall, 
513 


Sex education, program in col- 
leges, 106-107, 455-460 

Shoes, evils of improperly fit- 
ting, 165 

Shop, superintendent, residence 
hall, 486 

Shower baths, in residence halls, 
483 
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Sleeping balconies, in residence 
hall, 507 
Smiley, Dr. D. F., quoted, 86, 
87, 95, 433-435 
Smith, C. N., quoted, 523-527 
Smith College, housing plan, 
267 
Social activities, 3-29 (see also 
Recreation) 
automobiling, 17 
committee, on, 6-7 
dancing, 18-22 
dean’s share in determining, 
3-5 
moving pictures and theaters, 
15-17 
principles and objects, 7-8 
to meet individual needs, 8-14 
Social directors, 22-29 
activities, 22-26 
great hall’s place in program 
of, 490 
qualifications, 27-29 
section in residence hall, 494- 
497 
Social hygiene, 106-107 


course recommended, 106, 
455-460 

Social workers, assistants to 
deans, 407 


Society of Directors of Physical 
Education in Colleges, 
survey by, 92-94 

Somers, Florence A., quoted, 
415 

Sophisticated girls, 12-14 

Sororities, 66-71 

nonmembers, 71 

origin and development, 69 
points for and against, 66-69 
regulation, 70 

Spirituality, dean’s, 346-347 

Sports (see Athletics, Recrea- 
tions) 

Stage, in residence hall, 490 





Staircase, in residence hall, 488, 
501 
Stephens Junior College, resi- 
dence hall, 273 
Stevens, Romiett, quoted, 379 
Stewardess (see Manager, 
house) 
Stimsong Dorothy, quoted, 339 
Storage space, residence halls, 
485 
Stores, in residence halls, 284, 
487 
Storey, Thomas A., survey of, 
quoted, 93 
Struthers, Lina Rogers, quoted, 
119 
Student-assistants, section for, 
in residence hall, 500 
Student government, 72-79 (see 
also Student organiza- 
tions) 
in colleges, 74 
in residence halls, 78 
section for, 497 
in secondary schools, 74, 78- 
79, 410, 523-527, 541-554 
relieving deans from discip- 
line, 72 
training in democracy, 75-77 
Student-housing, 260-290 
cost of, 278 
director of, 292-298 
activities of, 292-296 
qualifications of, 296-298 
dormitories, 269-270 
residence halls 267-289 (see 
also Residence halls) 
types compared, 261-274 
without residence halls, 261- 
267 
approved rooming houses, 
262-263 
cooperative, 264-267 
Student organizations, 
advantages, 62 
purposes, 63 
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room in residence hall, 504- 
505 
secondary schools, 533-540 
special, 64-71 
women, 62-71 
- Substitution test, 240 
Suffrage, woman, independence 
of women increased by, 
380 
Suitability, clothing, 162-166 
Suites, students’, in residence 
halls, 505-509 
Sun parlors, in residence hall, 
A491 
Sundwall, John, quoted, 96 
Superintendent of buildings and 
grounds, 312-316 
activities, 313-314 
qualifications, 315-316 
suit in residence hall, 487 


Swimming pool, in residence 


halls, 482-484 


a 


Talbot, Dr., of University of 
Chicago, quoted, 320 
Talks to girls, 169-201 
advantages of presenting 
matters en masse, 169 
developing, 172 
for Freshman chapel, 199-200 
on fitting into new environ- 
ment, 189-195 
on health, 195-198 
outlines for, 189 
purpose of, 171 
securing mass response, 170 
student cooperation, 198-199 
subjects for, 173-176 
subtopics, 176-189 


Taste, in selection of clothing, 
162-166 

Teachers College, religious as- 
sociation, 49 





Telephone booths, residence 


hall, 488 


‘Theaters (see also moving pic- 


tures) 
as recreation, 15-17 
Thompson, W. O., quoted, 44 
Thorndike mental tests, 244 
Thrift, and dress, 165 
Toilets, residence hall, 486, 494 
Towne, Jessie, quoted, 517-521 


U 
Unsocial girls, 9-11 


Vv 


Vassar, mental tests, 246 
Vegetable cellars, residence hall, 
486 
Vices, 50-61 
list of, 55-59 
dean’s use of, 51-55 
training youth concerning, 37 
Vincent, Dr., quoted, 82 
Virginia, University of, student 
government plan, 73 
Virtues, 50-61 
list of, 59-61 
dean’s use of, 51-55 
training youth regarding, 37 
Visiting teachers, 407 
assistants to deans, 
Vocabulary test, 240 
Vocational guidance, 206-221 
counselor, 212-218 
activities of, 213-216 
qualifications, 216-218 
inadequacy of, 206-210 
mental tests as basis for, 246 
occupation bureaus, 218-221 
occupations open to women, 
475-480 
secondary school, 412-413 
Voelker test, 242 
Voice, cultivation of, 168 
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WwW 


Weeks, Secretary of War, quo- 
ted, 345 

Wellesley College mental tests 
at, 246 

Whipple, Guy M., tables of 
mental tests, 224-232, 251- 
259 

Whittier Hall, Teachers Col- 
lege, house association, 
320 . 

Wilbur, Ray Lyman, quoted,. 
81 

Will-profile test, 241 

Williams, Jesse Feiring, quo- 
ted, 141, 148, 149, 150 


Women, increase in indepen- 
dence of 30-31 
Women’s Foundation On 
Health, 
campaign on shoes, 165 





examination form, 90, 447- 
448 
purpose and program, 127- 
129 ; 
Wood, Thomas D., quoted, 141 
Wrap closets, residence hall, 
509 
Wrongdoing, causes of, 42-44 
ve 


Yale University Quadrangle, 
residence halls, 272, 273, 


274, 282 

“Young Enchanted, The,” quo- 
ted, 406 

Y. M. C. A., residence halls, 280, 
515 


Y. W. G2A.'s,.64-6b 25 
athletic facilities, 145 
residence halls, 280, 515 

Youth, dependence on maturity, 

380 
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